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VALLEY  OF  THE  8U8QUEHANN* 

thTe  Qntio 

UWAPILLA,  N,  Y. 


Opens  May  2Sth,  for  its  Fifth 
Season.  Our  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  house  as  comfortable 
as  possible  in  a  quiet,  modest 
way.  It  is  well  known  to  many 
Evangelist  readers.  Further  in 
formation  will  gladly  be  given  by 
Albert  A.  Le  Roy,  U nadilla,  N.Y. 


SOHKBltSBHORK'S  TRAOHKBS*  AORHOT 

Oldest  and  beet  known  In  U.  S. 
Ketabllahed  186&. 

3  Kam  14th  Stbhht.  Nhw  Tobk. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

Colleee  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Kmoliwooo,  N.  J.  Jambs  B.  Pabsons,  A.M. 


uuiniiiunvreaiin  Hwenue  ounuui  lanon  appiicauon. 
The  Mleeo*  Gilman,  Principals.  !CM  Commonwealth  Ave.,BostOD. 


.  ESCAPE  THE  HEAT .  United  States  Trust  Company.  I T!*  .Btr^hire  school,  g 


PittsBeM,  Mass.  Colless  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  Sjiecial  Courses. 
J.  Clocoh,  A.H.,  Principal. 


Spend  the  hot  month  of  fluty  in 


. .  COOL  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Peraonalljr  conducted  party  of  cnltuied  people  will 
leaye  Boston,  July  6, 18B8,  yia  Plant  Line,  to  Hallfaz.  A 
restful  tour  has  bMn  planned. 

July  7  to  11,  atllallfax. 

duly  11  to  18,  at  Kentvllle.  amid  the  beautiful 
scenes  of  Longfellow's  “  Eyangeline." 

July  18  to  85,  at  Digby  (Bay  of  ITundy  House) . 
July  85  to  87,  at  St  John,  N.  B. 

Entire  expense  only  MO.  Our  5th  season.  Bend  for 
Prospectus.  Another  Tour  In  August  Address 

Rbv.  F.  H.  Palmbr,  Aasoc.  Editor  EdueaU/m, 

60  Broukfleld  Street,  Boston. 


HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 

For  the  Sommer  months  can  be  had 

AT  MODERATE  COST 

in  the  Mountains  of  Orange,  SalUran,  Ulster,  and  Delaware 
Oountles,  .V.  Y.,  on  the  main  tine  and  branche-  of  the  New 
York,  Ontario  and  Western  Ry.,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and 
abeolnte  health fnlnees,  2,000  feet  above  the  se  .  Pure  Air, 
Pore  Water,  Pure  Milk.  Send  6  cents  for  postage  to  the  onder- 
rigned,  or  call  and  get  free  at  offices  belo  *■,  the  hanusome  H- 
Instrated  Book,  ‘  SUMMER  HOMES,”  of  160  pages.  It  glres 
list  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with  weir  location, 
nkt6g,  actions,  6tc. 

IM  MEW  YORK:  113.  185, 171,  371.  044,  1823  Broadway.  1S7  4th 
At.,  3  Park  Place,  Journal  Recreation  Bureau,  737  6th  Av.,  251 
Oolambns  At.,  153  E.  125th  St.,  278  W.  It5th  St.,  Ticket  Offices 
Franklin  and  W.  42d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN;  4  Conrt  St.,  860  Fnlton  St.,  96  Broadway,  801 
At.,  Eagle  Office. 

Passenger  ratee  now  only  2  cents  per  mile. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

56  Beaver  St..  N.  Y. 


I  niip  icimn  ii  v  a  land  ideal  for 
LUnb  loLARU.  H.  T.  attractive  bombs. 

^  Suited  to  every  grade  of  Income. 

Ocean  and  sound,  lakes  and  baya  fleld  and  forest,  hills  and 
valea,  all  are  fonnd  In  natnre’s  best  form,  famishing  perfect 
conditions  for  every  sport  and  pleasure,  rest  or  recreat  on.  Oood 
air.  good  water,  good  roada  Frequent  and  efficient  train 
service  by  the 

LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD. 

cinder  ballast — no  dost ;  hsrd  coal  engines — no  smoke ;  express 
trains— no  lost  time  ;  Pintsch  g<s— good  llsht ;  make  a  combina¬ 
tion  ansua>assed.  Perfect  cycling  over  Ideal  roads  for  tonra 
laonta  or  record-breaking  rldea  For  Illustrated  descriptive 
hooka  send  In  stamps  ;  6  cents  for  “  Long  Island  ” ;  5  cents  for 
“  Unlqne  Long  Island  " ;  4  cents  for  ”  Summer  Homes  ” ;  2  cents 
or  “  Oder’s  Paradise.” 

H.  M.  Smith,  Traffic  Manager,  H.  B.  FrLi.EBTON, 

Long  Island  City.  Special  Agt.  Pasa  Oei>t. 


Special  Agt.  Pasa  Oei>t. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AH)  SUAFLUB, 

S1 1,800, OOOi 


Thla  Company  la  a  legal  depository  for  moneya  paU 
Into  Court,  and  la  antborlxed  to  act  aa  Onardlan,  Tmatet 
or  Bzaentor. 

omBMST  AIXOWXD  OK  DMP081T8, 

wblob  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  afte- 
&Ye  daya’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tta> 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Bxecntora.  Admlniatratora,  or  Tmatees  of  Eatatee.  Ba 
Uglona  and  Benevolent  Instltntlons,  and  tndlyldnala  wll 
And  this  Company  a  oonveniant  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stbwabt,  Prss.  O.  WiLLia  Jambs,  VUo-Pm 
Jambs  8.  Clabb,  iSaoond  Flea-Prat. 

Hhbbt  li.  Tborbbll,  StereUtry, 

Louia  O.  Hamptoh,  AmMmU  Seentan 


RYE  SEMINARY 

^'^dress 

Mbs.  8.  J.  LIFE,  THS  Hisses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIE’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  NEWBURGH.  N.  V.  33rd  YEAR. 
Academic.  Advanced,  and  College  Preinratory  Courses.  Diplo¬ 
mas  given  In  each.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 
Special  courses  In  Art,  Music,  and  Literature.  One  and  a  halF 
hoars  from  New  York. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
I  'lasstcal  and  Sclentiflc  coarse  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and' 
Optional.  Year  begins  September  14' h,  1896. 

MISS  IDA  C.  ALI.KN.  Prln.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


INCLESIDE— A  School  for  Girls- 

New  Milford.  Lltchfleld  Co.,  Conn. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  4th,  1898. 

Mrs.  WH.  D.  BLACK,  Patroness. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  ioboV 

Academy,  72d  year ;  Home,  18th.  Noted  for  successful  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development  of  pupils.  Thorough  teach¬ 
ing,  genuine  and  beautlfnl  home.  Unsurpassed  healthfalness- 
References.  J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


TBuanMS. 


3AMUBL  BLOAB, 

D.  WiLUB  Jambb, 

John  A.  Stbwabt, 

John  Habsbb  Bhoadbs, 
AB80B  PBBLPB  STOKB8, 
^OBB  Obobbt  Bbowb, 
Epwabo  Coophb, 
vr.  BATABD  OCTTIBG, 

OBABiiBS  a.  Smith, 

WM.  ROOBHPaLliBB, 

Albxandbb  B.  Obr, 
WlIlUAM  H.  MAOT,  JBm 


Wb.  D.  Sloabb. 
enaTAT  H.  Schwab, 
Fbabb  Ltbah, 
Obobob  F.  Vibtob, 
Wm.  Waloobp  Aaroa. 
Jambs  Stillbab, 

JOBB  CliAPLIB, 

JOBH  J.  PBBLPS, 
Dabibl  Lobd, 

JOBB  S.  KBBBBDT, 

D.  O.  If  ILLS, 
liBWn  0A88  Lbdtabd. 


|J|ADnrP/\Dn  66th  Year  Opens 

BBpAK  I  ■  AwbCI^  September  2^18II& 

tHEOLOCICAL 

Unexcelled  Advantages  A  BT  Ail  I  Al  A  D  V 
for  College  Graduates.  O  K  IVI  I  N  M  K  T 
Fulllnformation  on  appll- 

cation  to  Professor  Mitchell.  HBrtTOrO,  COnn. 


Unexcelled  Advantages 
for  College  Graduates. 

Fulllnformation  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Professor  Mitchell. 


Brown  Bros.  «  Co.  WESTERN  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSVLVANItt 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a  first 
class  Hotel.  Elevator  hells,  steam.  Sun-parlor  and 
Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Suites  with  Batha  M 


Arfl 

rnin?ll 


Rnsslaa  and  Natural  Sulphur  Water  baths.  The 
Nauheim  Treatment.  Adirondack  air,  Saratoga  watera 
Bloyoie  paths,  Tonmamenta  Eutertainmenta  etc.  Send 
for  Illustrated  circular. 


PBILA.,  BXW  TOHB,  B08TOB. 

▲LEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTDfORX. 

COBHBOTBD  BT  PRIVATS  WIBBS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
Ws  bay  and  sell  all  lln(.-ciaas  Invest-  Tn'trAa'i~man3 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  XU  T  CD  will  vU  I 
receive  aooonnts  of  Banka  Bankeraand 
Oorporatlona  Firms  and  IndlvUnals  on  Qaati  -ni  Afi 

favorable  terma  and  make  collection  KTt^UXlwlCD. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  aac 
Canada  and  for  drafta  drawn  in  the  United  States  or  forelgt 
conntrlea  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

LjCttiCrS  sell’Blllsof  Exchangeon,  and 

/vf-'  make  cable  tranafere  to  all  parta;  also  makt 
"k  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
Credit.  lara*  Credlta  available  In  all  pans  of  the  world 


AND  ON 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

$4.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Described  In  Illustrated  Book. 

Sent  forj&c.  poetage. 
Address  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE. 
S  P.A.,  C.V.K.R.,  353  Broad- 
way,  N.  Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

nnt-olaSB  In  all  respects;  home  ocmforts.  fl.M.HKchoock.D  M 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER'S  PARK,  WERNER8YILLE,  PA. 

All  modem  conveniences.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogn 


A  CLERGYMAN,  whose  family  Is  to  be  out  of  to  n 
for  the  summer,  offers  his  apartment,  furnished  or 
unfurnished,  to  Oct.  L  with  the  privilege  of  longer  W-v. 
Terms  satisfactory.  Location  oeutral.  Room',  cnni, 
high;  fine  vieus  anil  best  of  service.  Call  or  addr— ». 


FJR  RENT— In  the  Oreen  Mountains.  "The  KL-or. 

Ings,”  a  charming  cottage,  wii.h  all  oioiler.i  iui- 
p  ovements,  fully  furrilw  ed.  Hroad  ver.nda  on  three 
sides,  beautiful  view,  fine  air,  reasonable  rent.  At 
Bennington  Cetitri*.  V'ermout.  Apply  to  W.  L.  K., 
Evangelisi  OfflC'*. 


l>u  Vuu  Want  an  Klegant  Blldst 
For  $6(IU  we  will  deliver,  expressam  pstld.  a  snperl 
$18.00  Family  or  Pulpit  Bible  and  The  Evangelist  one 
vear  to  s  new  snbscriher.  Send  for  descriptive  Blhls 
sheet. 


Brown,  Shipley  ft  Go.,  London. 


WESTERN 

MORTGABES 

OKFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHARLES  K.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  Street.  Boston,  Maas 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission, 

Ko.  8  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  8t. 

'MshlUhed  tS67  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchsag* 


irts,  Llterstnre,  Englaeertsg,  Law,  Bediclse, 
Phansary,  DestUtry,  Chemistry,  Astronomy. 

The  oldest  and  Largest  Institution  In  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  Be.t  Plsre  to  stady  Ksglneering  1*  Plttibirgb. 

WIIITK  FOK  CATALOOCE  TO 

W.J.  HOLLAND,  I.L.D.,  <  li-.iio-llor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  5lRt  year.  Both  nexee.  A  well- 
endowed  Preparatory  School  of  high  grade,  under  religloua 
control.  Low  rates.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rgv.  JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  A.H.,  Principal,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOIH^ 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  lESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Renta,. 
Management  of  Estates. 


^  ^  P  A  n  A  Our  Customers 
A  /  T  C  ^  9  Have  Tested 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

Ll.tof  Mortgages  imued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  ^dreiw. 
A  per  rent,  net, 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

208  Trtmont  Bdg. ,  Boston.  S23  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chleagof 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


A.  STUART  PATTBR80H. 


BELL  COMPANY, 

Patterson  &  Corwin, 

Certified  Public  Accountants,  MANUFACURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS^ _ 

Telephone  1.61 1  BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

Special  attontlon  j^ven  to  Execntors’  Railroad  and  tq  aID  THE  CUCROTMAN,  STUDENT,  SCHOLAR,  LAW- 
General  Corporation  Accounting.  PHYSICIAN,  EDITOR,  AUTHOR,  TEACHER,  AND 

ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS  IN  INDEXING  SUBJECTS. 


Certified  Public  Accountants, 

30  Hroad  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone  1.611  Broad. 


POR  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  IN  GK>OD 
oompanles  at  E.  B.  DILLINGHAM’S  AGENCY 
848  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Send  for  Deeertpt*oe  CHreuUtre. 

BTJZt.Zl.  XSrSDZISC  oo. 

Drawer  38.  Sole  Bfannteetarere,  Hartford,  Conm 
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Secretary  Long  is  reported  as  sayiog  that  this 
week  will  be  a  turniog  poiot  in  the  war.  Up  to 
this  time  all  that  has  been  done  has  been  by  the 
navy,  not  only  at  Manila,  but  in  the  bombard¬ 
ments  along  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Now  for  the 
first  time  the  army  comes  into  the  field.  Fifteen 
thousand  troops  have  been  taken  on  board  of  a 
fleet  of.  transports,  and  attended  and  guarded  by 
ships  of  war,  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Eastern 
end  of  the  island,  where  they  are  at  this  moment 
disembarking  to  attack  Santiago  from  the  land, 
while  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Sampson,  lying 
off  the  harbor,  will  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
Spanish  squadron.  If  our  united  forces  accom 
plish  this  double  victory,  it  will  be  indeed  a  long 
stride  towards  the  end  of  the  war. 

But  what  next  ?  So  far  as  yet  appears,  the 
fleet  that  has  been  for  some  weeks  keeping  guard 
over  the  Spanish  Admiral  Cervera,  being  released 
from  that  duty,  will  move  westward  along  the 
coast,  threatening  the  Spanish  ports,  while  the 
curtain  rises  on  the  defeuces  of  Porto  Rico, 
where  another  fleet  will  repeat  the  capture  of 
Santiago,  and  another  army  landed  will  take 
possession  of  the  island.  What  obstacles  may 
be  found  in  the  way  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
of  the  Anal  result  there  can  be  no  doubt  The 
Spaniards  may  fight  bravely  by  land  and  sea, 
but  the  result,  so  far  as  we  can  reckon  the 
probabilities,  is  inevitable. 

Meanwhile  a  great  movement  has  been  going 
on  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  It  is  not  yet 
two  months  since  Admiral  Dewey  annihilated 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Manila  and 
made  himself  so  perfectly  master  of  the  situation 
that  not  so  much  as  a  pistol  shot  has  been  fired 
at  the  American  flag.  Indeed  the  Spaniards 
have  all  they  can  do  to  defend  the  city  that  has 
been  attacked  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  case 
has  become  so  desperate,  that  (incredible  as  it 
may  seem, )  it  is  said  that  the  Spaniards  may  in 
the  last  extremity  have  to  appeal  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fleet  and  its  Admiral  to  protect  them  from 
the  outraged  people  whom  they  have  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron  I 

If  indeed  both  Spaniards  and  the  natives  of 
the  Philippines  are  beginning  to  get  some  faint 
idea  of  the  existence  of  such  a  power  as  the 
United  States,  what  will  they  think  when  they 
see  another  fleet  entering  the  harbor  of  Manila, 
bringing  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  to 
take  possession  of  the  city,  and  restore  order, 
even  if  they  are  not  compelled,  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  to  set  up  for  the  time  an  organized 
government. 

While  we  are  thus  fighting  our  battles  by  land 
and  sea,  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean  are  speculating  as  to  what  we  shall  do 
with  our  conquered  islands  T  It  is  a  pleasant 
occupation  for  them  with  which  we  should  be 
sorry  to  interfere.  It  amuses  them,  and  works 
no  harm  to  us.  “When  this  cruel  war  is  over," 


and  it  is  time  to  settle  the  conditions  of  peace, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  question  that  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  “of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,”  will  do  what  it  deems  to  be 
just,  without  taking  any  of  the  advantages  of  a 
conqueror.  This  is  something  which  foreigners 
seem  not  to  understand.  Devoured  as  they  are 
by  jealousies  of  one  another ;  proud  of  victories, 
as  Germany  is  of  the  result  of  the  war  with 
France,  while  France  is  enraged  to  recover  lost 
territory,  as  well  as  the  lost  prestige  of  being 
the  first  power  on  the  Continent ;  they  have  one 
and  all  some  motive  to  venture  into  new  trials  of 
strength.  With  all  this  we  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  I  have  been  first  and  last  a  good 
deal  in  Washington,  and  seen  a  good  deal  of  our 
public  men,  and  never — no,  not  in  a  single  case — 
have  I  heard  a  member  of  Congress,  or  an  oflQcial 
of  the  government,  express  a  desire  for  war  as  a 
means  of  exalting  our  country  in  the  respect  of 
the  world.  “Live  and  let  live”  is  our  motto. 

As  to  Cuba  there  are  many  who  think  the  best 
way  to  insure  its  peace  and  tranquillity  would 
be  to  take  it  into  our  family  of  States,  where  it 
would  be  under  our  motherly  protection.  But 
that  is  a  question  for  the  future,  which  time 
and  reflection  may  decide  better  than  it  could  be 
now.  Only  one  thing  is  fixed  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people :  that  whatever 
power  may  come  into  possession  of  Cuba,  it 
shall  not  be  Spain  I  She  has  not  been  an  agree¬ 
able  neighbor  in  the  past,  and  we  do  not  care  to 
see  her,  after  all  this  uproar  of  war,  come  back 
into  the  old  quarters,  to  be  a  thorn  in  our  side 
for  another  century.  Besides,  if  there  be  a  ques 
tion  even  among  ourselves,  whether  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  best  in  the  world,  there  is  none  that 
the  government  of  Spain  is  the  worst!  After 
“the  ever  faithful  isle”  has  been  cursed  by  the 
rule  of  Spain  for  four  hundred  years,  she  has 
earned  at  last,  as  the  reward  of  her  fidelity,  a 
complete  emancipation. 

But,  we  repeat,  these  are  questions  foi  the 
future.  As  Lincoln  said,  “Don’t  cross  the 
bridge  till  you  come  to  it  I”  That  is  the 
part  for  our  country  to  take.  Even  our  beloved 
President  cannot  say  now  what  would  be  the 
wisest  policy  to  pursue.  He  who  rules  over  the 
destiny  of  nations  will  lead  the  way.  May  He 
grant  that  the  final  decieione  may  be  such  as 
shall  be  not  only  in  the  interest  of  one  nation 
alone,  but  of  other  nations  in  both  Hemispheres, 
who  all  rxigether  make  up  the  whole  Family  of 
Mankind. 

In  the  state  of  things  that  now  exists  in 
Havana,  we  are  not  surprised  at  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  Captain  General  by  one  of  “The 
Volunteers,”  who  are  a  simewhat  independent 
body  of  soldiers,  though  madly  devoted  to  Spain  I 
His  brother  had  done  aomething,  we  are  not 
told  what  the  offence  was,  for  which  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  by  a  court  martial.  His 
brother,  who  was  also  in  the  ranks,  protested 
bis  innocence,  and  pleaded  for  his  pardon.  But 
the  Captain-General  was  inexorable  and  be  was 
shot  I  His  brother  ,  kept  silence,  but  the  next 
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time  Blenco  came  down  the  atepo  of  the  Palace, 
the  eoldier  raiaed  hie  rifle  aa  if  to  offer  a  mili¬ 
tary  aalutk.,  and  flred.  The  shot  waa  not  fatal, 
though  the  Captain  General  waa*  wounded,  and 
had  to  be  carried  away.  The  eoldier  made  no 
attempt  to  eacape.  He  had  had  hie  revenge, 
and  waa  willing  to  meet  hie  fate.  But  it  ia  aaid 
that  the  Volunteere  could  not  repreaa  their  ez- 
preaaiona  of  dialike,  of  Blanco  and  called  loudly 
for  the  infamoua  Weyler  1  Such  ia  pne  of  the 
tragediea  that  mark  the  cloee  of  the  Spanieh  power 
in  Cuba.  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  aoon  be  gone 
from  the  Weetem  Hemiaphere  I  H.  M.  F. 

HONEY  OUT  OF  THE  BOCK. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  traveller  through  the  wildeet  regions  of 
ancient  Paleatine  waa  sometimee  surpriaed  by 
coming  upon  a  thrifty  olive  tree  growing  on  the 
scanty  earth  that  covers  the  flinty  rocks.  Or 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  he  would  find  a  busy 
colony  of  bees ;  and  the  comb  would  be  dripping 
with  the  delicioua  outflow  of  wild  honey  I  All 
the  more  welcome  to  him  would  be  this  liquid 
sweetness  because  found  in  an  unexpected  place. 
Bare,  bald,  bleak  rocks  may  furnish  a  perch  for 
eagle*,  or  a  neetling- place  for  wild  conies;  but 
golden  wheat  never  waves  over  them,  nor  doea 
the  vine  mantle  their  rough  cheeks  with  purple 
clnaters.  Yet  out  of  these  very  rocks  came  the 
luscious  honey-comb ;  and  out  of  their  crevices 
grew  the  fruitful  olive-tree !  To  theee  facts  the 
song  of  Moses  refers— in  the  book  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy — when  he  aays  that  the  Lord’s  people 
shall  “suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out 
of  the  flinty  rock.’’ 

Beautifully  doea  this  fact  in  natural  history 
illustrate  how  the  Ohristian  often  finds  rich 
bleaeings  in  unexpected  quarters.  No  season 
may  be  eo  honey-yielding  and  oil  producing  as 
the  flinty  days  of  adversity.  At  such  times  his 
religion  is  more  prized,  and  the  things  of  earth 
lose  their  lustre.  When  earthly  cisterns  dry  up, 
and  earthly  treasures  vanish,  the  soul  finds  in 
Jesus  a  truer  possession  and  a  sweeter  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  honey  comb  does  not  fail.  All 
precious  graces  —  the  godly  contentment  —  the 
sense  '  of  assurance  in  the  Beloved — fellowship 
with  the  Comforter — hopes  of  Heaven — all  these 
flow  forth  from  the  inward  union  with  Him 
who  is  the  fount-head  of  the  life  everlasting.  A 
believer  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  the 
Saviour  in  his  heart  can,  even  in  the  seasons  of 
abarpeet  trial,  draw  “honey  from  the  rock.’’ 

How  wonderfully  God  discovers  to  His  people 
tbeir  perennial  comforts  and  consolations  in  the 
flinty  places  of  sore  troubles  and  bereavements  I 
Do  we  lose  our  property  T  Then  we  go  up  to 
our  Divine  treasure-keeper,  and  inquire  after 
our  soul’s  investments  and  find  that  they  are  all 
safe.  Do  our  fair-weather  friends  drop  away  in 
the  dark  days  of  adveraity  7  Then  we  draw  up 
closer  to  Him  who  aaith,  “I  will  never  forsake 
thee.”  Do  we  bury  up  under  the  turf  the 
darling  of  our  crib,  or  the  sweet- voiced  wife 
that  tilled  home  with  heart  melodies,  or  the  dear 
old  mother  whose  arm-chair  waa  next  in  sacred- 
neae  to  our  family-altar  7  Then  our  thoughts 
fasten  more  closely  on  that  Homestead  beyond 
the  clouds  into  which  the  spoiler  never  enters. 
The  unseen  'things  become  visible.  Christ  be¬ 
comes  nearer  and  infinitely  dearer.  Prayer 
tfkiMi  stronger  hold  on  the  promieee.  Faith  has 
a  clearer  vision  ;  and  life  becomes  more  disen¬ 
tangled  from  the  barraasing  worries  and  absorp¬ 
tions  of  worldlineas.  Probably  we  were  very 
loath  to.be  driven  away  into  these  rock  regions 
of  trial.  We  prayed  to  be  kept  out  of  them ;  for 
tsere  is  not  a  living  Christian— -even  the  beet  of 
them— who  covets  affliction.  But  when  we  were 
forced  into  the  flinty  places  of  adversity  or 
bereavement,  how  delicious  was  the  honey  which 
faith  drew  out  of  the  rocks  I 

What  a  happy  thing  it  is  for  us  that  we  can¬ 
not  chooee  our  own  lot  I  What  awful  blunders 


we  make  when  we  think  that  the  most  desirable 
places  are  the  rich  alluviais  of  abounding  pros¬ 
perity— and  the  beet  days  are  the  cloudless  days, 
and  the  beat  air  is  the  soft  vernal  air  of  worldly 
success  and  popularity !  Do  we  ever  ask  God 
for  a  hurricane  7  Yet  many  a  hurricane  of  trial 
has  driven  a  sinner  to  Calvary,  and  many  a 
backsliding  Christian  back  to  his  forsaken  poets 
of  duty.  Do  we  thank  God  for  a  deluge  7  Yet 
stubborn  hearts  have  been  softened  and  barren 
lives  been  made  fruitful  by  such  down -pours. 
Very  much  of  the  choicest,  purest,  deepest  and 
stioDgest  portions  of  a  Christian’s  character  have 
been  engendered  in  these  seasons  when  worldly 
friends  were  pitying  him  or  condoling  with  him. 
If  angels  could  speak  they  would  congratulate 
him. 

He  who  orders  our  pathway  into  regions  of 
trial  conceals  the  honey-comb  for  us  in  the 
rocks,  and  makes  the  oil  olive  to  grow  out  of 
the  flinty  clefts.  My  fellow  pilgrim,  instead  of 
listening  to  the  murmurs  of  unbelief,  listen  to 
the  music  of  the  promisee ;  instead  of  complain¬ 
ing  at  a  hard  lot,  seek  for  the  honey  that  lies 
hidden  within  it.  Selfishness  chooses  velvet 
paths,  and  flowery  meads ;  but  where  Jesus  puts 
you.  He  goes  there  with  you.  He  can  make 
deeert-placea  blossom  with  roses.  This  life  will 
look  very  different  when  you  study  its  geogra 
phy  from  another  world.  As  you  look  back  upon 
it  from  the  realms  of  glory,  no  portion  of  your 
earthly  pilgrimage  will  appear  to  have  yielded 
such  unexpected  mercies  and  benefits  as  those 
days  of  trial  when  you  drear  honey  out  of  the 
rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rocks. 


A  FAREWELL  WORD  BY  THE  RET. 

GILBERT  REID. 

After  six  months  of  toil  in  my  own  country, 
I  am  now  setting  sail  for  further  toil  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  ail 
in  the  interest  of  the  work  which  is  needed  to 
be  done  among  the  higher  classes  of  Chira. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  but  some  cablegram  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  token  of  the  spirit  of  progress 
which  now  prevails  among  the  leading  men  in 
the  Chinese  Government.  The  time  is  most 
opportune  for  rendering  assistance  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  and  along  progressive  lines  for  the 
wel'are  of  the  whole  Chinese  nation.  If  we  can 
do  anything  to  strengthen  China,  to  really  reform 
her  system  of  government  and  make  the  people 
more  tolerant,  enlightened,  and  religiously  dis 
posed,  we  shall  find  that  all  our  efforts  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  will  meet  with  far  larger  results  than 
have  ever  been  seen  during  the  century  which 
is  cow  passing  away. 

I  must  confess  that  the  American  people — in¬ 
cluding  those  who  are  active  Christians  and  zeal¬ 
ous  in  missionary  enterprises — have  shown  far 
less  interest  than  I  anticipated  in  those  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  now  arising  for  solution,  and 
which  demand  the  best  thought  and  most  ear¬ 
nest  effort  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are  not 
only  the  friends  of  China  but  are  seeking  to 
promote  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  some  three 
months’  time  in  China  I  succeeded  in  raising 
tl5,000,  nearly  all  of  it  coming  from  persons  who 
had  not  previously  been  interested  in  miesionary 
work,  and  two  toirde  of  which  came  from  the 
Chinese  themselves.  As  the  result  of  over  six 
months’  effort  in  this  country.  I  have  succeeded 
in  raising  117,000.  I  may  state  that  15,000  of 
this  was  left  by  my  own  moiher,  who  went  to  her 
rest  a  short  time  ago.  The  ocher  contributions 
have  been  about  equally  divided  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.  The 
81,000  subscribers  are  William  E.  Dodge,  Robert 
M.  Olyphant,  J.  Pierpoct  Morgan,  Colonel 
M.  R.  Jefferds,  and  George  B.  Cluett  of  Troy. 
Those  who  have  subscribed  8500  are  Mrs.  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Francis  Slade, 
the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington,  J.  W. 
Alfred  Cluett  of  Troy,  and  H.  B.  Silliman. 
Mr.  Samuel  S.  Childs  also  contributes  8500  each 


year.  Those  who  have  contributed  8250  are  Mr. 
Timothy  O.  Sellew,  Wiliam  G.  Low,  and  a  lady 
who.  does  not  wish  her  name  mentioned.  There 
have  also  been  subscribed  a  large  number  of 
smaller  sums  for  the  building  and  sustentation 
funds,  and  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 
has  promised  to  contribute  valuable  exhibits  for 
the  Museum  to  be  erected. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  of  late  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  friends  that  were  it  not  for  the  war, 
in  all  probability  sufficient  interest  could  have 
been  aroused  and  co  operation  secured  to  have 
easily  added  to  the  subscriptions  already  made 
a  fair  quota  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  elsewhere  to  have  met  the  whole  amount 
which  is  needed  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
buildings.  Taking  the  facts,  however,  as  they 
are,  I  regret  to  say  that,  with  all  the  cordiality 
which  has  been  shown  by  a  large  number  of 
clergymen  and  business  men  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  there  has  not  been  the  active  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  which  I  expected  to 
find.  Indeed,  in  come  cases  there  has  been 
opposition  where  I  expected  sympathetic  advice 
and  cordial  aid. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  those  who  have  done  any¬ 
thing  to  make  the  task  easier.  In  fact  on  many 
a  day  after  meetiugjrebuffs  from  twenty  or  thirty 
persons,  most  of  them  possessed  of  large  wealth, 
I  have  often  felt  like  making  a  contribution  to 
any  one  who  would  speak  a  cordial  word.  A 
meeting  was  planned  for  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  called  by  Bishop  Potter,  William  E. 
Dodge,  Alexander  E.  On,  and  others,  but  at  the 
last  moment  it  was  decided  that  on  account  of 
the  war  this  meeting  had  better  be  postponed. 
This  merely  indicates  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  securing  a  result 
which  would  have  been  helpful  to  the  work  I  am 
seeking  to  carry  out,  and  also  creditable  to  the 
country,  in  the  estimation  not  only  of  the 
Chinese,  but  of  all  those  to  whom  the  facte  have 
become  known. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  an  Englishman  who  was  formerly  a 
prominent  merchant  in  China,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hanbury,  promising  under  certain  conditions 
to  subscribe  825,000.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
meet  all  of  bis  conditions  or  not,  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  I  hope  that  on  my  visit  to  England 
I  may  not  only  secure  this  amount,  but  also  a 
sufficient  amount  to  guarantee  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  plan  which  seems  so  opportune 
at  the  present  time,  under  the  new  conditions 
which  exist  in  China. 

One  of  Mr.  Hanbury’s  conditions  is  that  a 
certain  amount  of  money  should  be  secured  f  ir 
the  maintenance  of  the  work — either  by  endow¬ 
ment  or  by  annual  contributions.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  seeking  to  secure  some  500  auxiliary  mem¬ 
bers,  which  means  a  contribution  of  810  each 
year.  I  hope  that  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
will  carefully  consider  this  matter,  and  if  in 
addition  to  the  contributions  which  they  make 
to  olher  causes  they  ate  willing  to  contribute  to 
the  work  of  this  Institute,  the  money  can  be 
sent  by  draft  to  Brown  Brothers,  59  Wall  street. 
New  York  City.  It  is  very  important  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers  be  secured  in 
order  to  meet  the  conditions  of  this  generous  gift 
from  Mr.  Hanbury. 

It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  several  times 
that  the  exact  character  of  the  educational  work 
proposed  is  not  fully  understood.  I  would, 
therefore,  say  that  Vocationally,  it  is  not  a 
College  or  a  University ;  religiously,  it  is  not  a 
church ;  and  commercially,  it  is  not  an  enter¬ 
prise  for  making  money ;  but  it  seeks  to  help 
education,  religion  and  commerce.  It  is  called 
an  Institute  because  it  includes  those  forme  of 
educational  work  which  promote  the  general  en¬ 
lightenment  of  a  people  and  a  nation.  One 
building  is  to  be  used  for  a  library  and  read¬ 
ing-room,  to  enlighten  persona  by  means  of  lit¬ 
erature,  and  especially  by  those  books  which 
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have  been  prepared  by  miasionariea  and  native 
Obriatiana  in  China.  Another  building  will  be 
aet  apart  as  a  commercial  muaeum,  or  exhibit 
hall,  for  enlightening  the  Chineee  along  linea 
of  civilization,  showing  forth  the  beat  reaulta 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  it  works  in 
society  and  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world. 
Another  building  will  be  used  for  reception- 
rooms  where  instruction  may  be  given  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  way,  and  where  the  educated  Chinese  and 
foreigners  may  be  brought  together  in  a  more 
friendly  way,  and  so  break  down  the  barriers 
which  have  existed  so  long  among  that  conserva 
tive  people.  Another  building  will  be  used  for 
class  rooms  and  as  a  public  lecture  ball.  In 
the  class  rooms  instruction  will  be  given  similar 
to  our  University  Extension  courses,  especially 
to  the  grown  up  men  in  authority — too  old  to  go 
to  College,  but  anxious  to  receive  information 
needed  at  this  present  time  in  initiating  and 
carrying  out  measures  for  the  reform  of  China.. 
In  the  lecture  hall,  lectures  will  be  given  and 
meetings  held  for  drawing  together  the  educated 
classes  of  Peking  who  thus  far  have  not  been 
inclined  to  go  to  the  mission  chapels,  but  who 
are  ready  to  listen  to  the  information  which 
missionaries  as  well  as  others  are  capable  of 
giving  in  a  place  like  this,  set  apart  as  a  com¬ 
mon  meeting  ground. 

In  brief,  this  educational  work  is  directed 
toward  the  influential  classes  of  Peking,  and 
will  through  them,  reach  the  people  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  carried  on  by  those  who  are  mis 
sionaries,  and  will  tend  to  bring  the  leading  men 
of  China  into  closer  sympathy  with  all  forms  of 
missionary  work  carried  on  by  the  missionary 
societies.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
highly  important  that  Christian  men  should 
take  the  lead  in  shaping  the  future  policy  of 
China— which  will  be  one  of  progress,  educa¬ 
tion,  reform,  enlightenment,  larger  toleration, 
and  greater  freedom.  If  Christian  men  ignore 
this  providential  opportunity,  it  will  be  seized 
by  those  actuated  by  other  motives  than  those 
of  devotion  to  Christ  and  His  cause;  and  the 
result,  while  beneflcial  in  a  material  way,  will 
prove  detrimental  to  the  higher  spiritual  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  nation  and  to  the  procecution  of  mis 
sionary  work. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  this  Institute,  rather 
than  the  work  itself,  is  that  which  has  proved 
an  attraction  to  me,  and  it  will  probably  be  the 
same  with  those  who  will  assist  in  carrying  it 
out.  May  it  not  be  that  many  of  those  who  read 
these  lines  will  realize  the  need  for  just  such 
work  and  with  cheerfulness  will  give  something 
to  its  support  f 

The  war  comes  very  close  to  us  when  our  own 
sons  or  the  eons  of  our  friends  depart  for  ser 
vice  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  We  have 
recently  spoken  in  praise  of  one  of  our  city  pas 
tors  who  goes  to  serve  as  “chaplain  of  the 
guard there  is  often  an  equally  noble  and 
heroic  service  rendered  to  a  good  cause  by  the 
parents  of  College  boys  who  give  them  freedom 
to  enlist  in  the  ranks  along  with  comrades  who 
are  eager  for  the  excitement  of  adventure  and  of 
dansrers  1  In  our  present  war,  the  beet  manhood 
is  represented  in  our  army  and  navy ;  the  recruits 
are  not  bounty-men  or  mercenaries.  Many  of 
them  are  the  sons  of  Christen  parents  who  let 
them  go  in  the  carrying  out  of  what  they  deem  a 
sacred  duty  to  their  country.  It  is  more  than 
merely  a  martial  spirit  when  a  mother  lets  her 
son  go  to  the  front,  and  peril  bis  life  for  his 
country.  Out  of  one  home  at  Overbrook  there 
had  just  gone  two  sons,  one  in  the  City  troops, 
the  other  in  Battery  A  of  Philadelphia,  and  yet 
our  friends  asked  us  only  for  congratulation. 
This  is  not  mere  martial  enthusiasm.  It  is  the 
grand  swell  of  patriotism  responding  to  the  call 
of  our  country  to  take  part  in  settling  the  peace 
of  the  world.  R-  A.  S. 


Rev.  BTKON  SUNDERLAND,  D.D. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  especially 
those  of  middle  age  or  more,  are  familiar,  in  a 
general  way,  with  the  labors  of  Dr.  Sunderland 
of  Washington,  whose  likeness  graces  our  first 
page.  His  has  been  “a  stable  ministry, ’’ he 
having  been  settled  over  but  two  churches.  A 
native  of  Shoreham,  Vermont,  November  22d, 
1819,  he  passed  from  Newton  Academy  in  his 
native  town  to  Middlebury  College,  whence  he 
graduated  as  an  A.B.  in  due  course  in  1838. 
The  same  year  he  took  charge  of  an  Academy  in 
Port  Henry,  New  York,  remaining  there  until 
the  autumn  of  1841,  in  the  winter  of  which  year 
be  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
this  city.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
spring  of  1843  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New 
York — New  School.  Returning  to  Middlebury 
be  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Tomlinson, 
May  22d,  and  a  little  later  on,  while  visiting 
friends  in  Western  New  York,  he  was  called  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Batavia. 

Of  this,  his  first  charge,  where  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  in  October,  1843,  Mr.  Sunderland 
remained  the  pastor  until  1851,  when  be  received 
a  call  to  the  Park  Church  of  Syracuse.  He  re¬ 
moved  there,  and  entered  fully  into  the  work  of 
the  church,  but  declined  to  be  installed  until 
the  church  debt  should  be  paid.  This  was  done 
about  the  close  of  the  following  year,  but  a  little 
too  late,  it  would  appear  to  bold  their  admired 
young  minister,  who  meantime  bad  responded 
favorably  to  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Church  of  Washington,  D.  C.— a  relation,  as  we 
now  see,  which  he  was  to  hold,  (it  never  having 
been  dissolved  during  two  or  three  years  of  ill- 
health  and  absence  abroad, )  for  the  next  forty- 
six  years  I  His  ministry  in  Washington  began 
with  the  month  of  February,  1853,  and  it  was  a 
couple  of  years  later  that  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Middlebury  College. 
As  is  well  known,  Dr.  Sunderland’s  was  a  potent 
influence  in  Washington,  in  many  salutary  ways. 
His  labors  before  and  during  the  war  period,  in 
the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  were  unstinted.  These 
may  be  said  to  have  received  public  recognition 
in  1861,  when,  at  the  extra  session  of  Congress, 
he  was  chosen  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  discharged  until  the  summer 
of  1864,  when  failing  health  bad  made  such  in¬ 
roads  on  his  always  elastic  strength,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  rest.  He  went  abroad  the  name 
Tear,  and  later  on  rendered  good  service  as  the 
minister  of  the  American  chapel  in  Paris — a 
much  less  exacting  position  than  the  one  left 
behind. 

Dr.  Sunderland  returned  to  Washington  in 
fully  recovered  strength,  January  let,  1866,  and 
at  once  resumed  hie  pastoral  work,  his  people 
having  never  consented  to  his  desire  for  release 
from  them  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health. 
In  1873  he  was  again  chosen  Chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  office  he  held  until 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bullock  in  1880. 

Our  present  purpose  is  not  to  give  anything 
like  a  full  sketch  of  Dr.  Sunderland’s  very  active 
and  full  life.  The  time  for  that  is  not  yet.  The 
number  of  public  and  charitable  organizations 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  in  large. 
Those  growing  out  of  the  war,  humane,  educa¬ 
tional  and  other,  ever  found  in  him  a  sympathetic 
and  wise  helper;  and  be  has  by  no  means  re¬ 
linquished  bis  life  long  habit  of  activity  in  all 
manner  of  good  works.  He  is  the  only  living 
charter  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Deaf  Mutes’  College  at  Kendall  Qreen,  He  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Viators  for  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  Government  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
etc.,  etc. 

Of  ecclesiastical  honors.  Dr.  Sunderland  may 
be  said  to  have  had  his  full  share,  both  in  the 
New  School  and  the  Re  united  Church.  He 
was  a  Commissioner  of  the  New  School  Assem¬ 
bly  in  May,  1869,  and  again  in  November  of 
that  year  at  Pittsburgh,  where  the  Re  union  was 


consummated.  And  all  his  life  long.  Dr.  Sun¬ 
derland  has  been  regarded  as  an  able  preacher, 
one  always  ready  and  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  bops  that  is  in  him.  For  the  truth  as 
he  holds  it,  he  has  never  been  averse  to  contend 
earnestly,  on  occasion.  This  was  evident  as 
far  back  as  his  ministry  in  Batavia,  when  he 
maintained  the  Biblical  sanctions  of  Presbytery 
as  against  'the  Episcopal  theory  of  church  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  little  volume,  long  out  of  print, 
growing  out  of  the  affair.  And  ever  since  Dr. 
Sunderland  has  been  something  of  a  polemic. 
Spiritualism,  Romanism,  and  many  another 
erroneous  system  has  felt  his  sturdy  blows.  He 
has  written  sermons  and  articles  for  the  press, 
usually  growing  out  of  some  question  of  current 
moment.  His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
cedure  is  extensive,  and  this  coupled  with  his 
facility  in  extempore  address,  have  been  availed 
of  by  those  in  need,  and  we  believe  always  to 
their  advantage  and  justification. 

But  these  are  but  incidents  in  a  life  whose 
main  business  has  been  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  a  people  of  high  intelligence  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  who  have  ever  valued  and  honored 
their  pastor’a  instructions.  To  have  wrought 
well  and  worthily  in  such  prominence,  through 
times  of  terrible  national  exigency,  and  for  so 
many  years,  implies  qualities  of  a  high  order, 
both  of  body  and  mind. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  came  from  Pekin  to 
New  York  about  six  months  since,  with  the 
strong  hope  of  completing  hie  plane  for  an  edu¬ 
cational  mission  to  the  higher  classes,  at  the 
Chineee  capital,  ere  this ;  but,  as  he  elsewhere 
states,  unforseen  obstacles  have  risen  up  in  his 
path  and  hia  errand  here  is  yet  incomplete.  He 
will  now  prosecute  it,  for  a  time,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  perhaps  on  the  Continent,  where  the 
distractions  of  actual  war  will  not  interfere  with 
hia  peaceful  mission.  He  has  thus  far  received 
more  personal  than  pecuniary  encouragement 
here  in  New  York,  though  he  is  confident  that 
the  latter  will  not  be  wanting  when  once  the 
nature  and  importance  of  his  plans  are  fairly 
considered  by  our  men  of  means  and  moral  enter¬ 
prise.  For  the  contemplated  Institute,  when  once 
complete,  will  be  nothing  leas  than  a  great  and 
permanent  object  lesson  to  the  intelligent  men 
of  China,  persuading  them,  as  they  are  beet  able 
and  most  likely  to  receive  it,  that  our  Christian 
civilization  is  what  they  need,  and  that  in  all  its 
round  fulness,  as  including  things  material  as 
well  as  moral  and  ethical.  In  abort,  a  better  civil  - 
ization  than  that  ancient  people  have  known,  or 
ever  believed  in  I  Mr.  Reid  would  confront  their 
characteristic  distrust  with  an  assurance  so 
tangible  and  grand  and  relative  in  its  complete¬ 
ness,  and  right  there  in  Pekin,  that  it  could 
not  be  set  aside.  Christianity  must  there  and 
then,  he  argues,  be  admitted  as  to  its  good 
fruits.  That  all  missionary  agencies  and  influ¬ 
ences  would  feel  the  good  impulse,  who  can 
doubt.  It  is  touching  to  note,  that  the  largest 
subscription  thus  far  received  by  Mr.  Reid,  is 
that  of  his  sainted  mother,  who  passed  away 
recently,  at  her  home  in  Wanaw,  New  York. 

We  express,  we  are  sure,  the  sentiment  of  all 
our  city  readers,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Church,  when  we  say  that  there 
is  general  sorrow  over  the  announcement  that 
Dr  John  R.  Davies  will  probably  accept  the 
call  of  the  Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia.  Succeeding  Dr.  Howard  Crosby, 
Dr.  Davies  has  done  a  noble  work  in  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Church,  maintaining  it  in  an  active 
and  healthy  condition  in  all  its  parts  and  in¬ 
terests.  The  roll  of  members  is  very  nearly  a 
thousand,  including  those  of  the  chapels,  and 
in  every  respect  there  has  been  good,  earnest, 
honest  work  done ;  and  meantime  Dr.  Davies  has 
won  a  high  standing  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
love  of  bis  own  people.  There  ought  to  be  very 
strong  reasons  shown  the  Presbytery,  ere  it 
sanctions  the  proposed  change. 
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“  THE  CANTEEN  1  ” 

flow  familiar  thia  word  aounda  to  old  aoldiera ! 
What  aaaociationa  cluater  about  it!  At  ita  men¬ 
tion,  what  memories  come  trooping  out  of  the 
paaitl  In  many  a  museum  and  in  many  a  home 
hang  the  old  canteens  which  were  carried  by 
the  soldiers  who  tented  and  marched  and 
fought  in  the  Sixtiea.  Upon  some  of  them  are 
written  the  names  of  the  brave  men  who  drank 
many  a  draught  from  them.  Recently  I  saw  a 
wooden  canteen,  made  of  red  cedar,  upon  which 
was  rudely  carved  the  name  of  the  soldier  who 
bore  it  and  the  regiment  to  which  be  belonged. 
Doubtless  he  has  fought  his  last  fight,  and  the 
military  organization  of  which  be  formed  a  lit¬ 
tle  part  has  long  since  disappeared.  But  that 
old  wooden  canteen  still  perpetuates  hia  name 
and  suggeate  many  untold  experiences  in  hia 
soldier  life. 

Those  of  us  who  carried  arms  in  the  Civil 
War,  wbo  marched  many  a  weary  league,  and 
often  drank  from  the  old  canteen,  scarcely 
know  what  is  now  meant  by  that  term.  In  mili¬ 
tary  parlance,  the  canteen  no  longer  means  the 
little  tin  vessel,  holding  some  two  or  three  pints 
of  water,  which  the  soldier  carries  upon  the 
march,  and  with  which  he  quenches  his  thirst. 
As  now  understood,  “The  Canteen"  means  a 
regimental  tent  where  soldiers’  supplies  are  sold 
together  with  lager  beer.  In  fact,  the  canteen 
is  now  a  beer  saloon.  It  is  an  attachment  to 
almost  every  regiment  of  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  At  least  such  is  the  fact 
at  Chickamauga  Park.  Of  the  forty  five  thou 
sand  troops  there  encamped,  almost  every  regi¬ 
ment  has  its  canteen,  or  beer  saloon. 

The  soldier  is  allowed  to  have  a  glass  of  beer 
after  each  meal,  for  which  he  pays  five  cents.  Now 
he  receives  only  about  sixteen  dollars  a  month 
from  the  Government.  If  he  spends  fifteen  cents 
of  it  a  day  for  beer,  then  more  than  a  quarter  of 
his  monthly  wages  will  go  for  this  one  luxury. 
Certainly  the  United  States  Government  consid¬ 
ers  beer  a  luxury,  when  it  places  a  war  tax  of 
two  dollars  a  barrel  upon  it.  Is  it  not  a  little 
strange  that  she  encourages  her  soldiers  in  this 
luxury  t  And  by  such  indulgence  does  she  not 
measurably  appease  the  great  brewers  whose 
product  she  so  heavily  taxes  T  For  “The  Can¬ 
teen"  which  stands  beside  almost  every  regiment 
on  Chickamauga  field,  stands  there  by  the 
sanction  of  the  United  States  Government.  And 
it  stands  there  as  a  luxury  and  as  a  temptation 
to  thousands  and  thousands  of  our  soldier  boys. 

In  all  good  conscience  I  ask,  what  need  has  any 
soldier  in  this  Southern  clime,  and  even  else 
where,  for  stimulating  drinks  T  The  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  is  tropical  as  to  lati¬ 
tude,  and  the  aoldiera  who  will  beet  endure  ita 
hardships,  will  be  those  who  moot  persistently 
refrain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  many  of  our  wisest  medical  men. 
Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  famous  traveller, 
Paul  Du  Chaillu.  In  last  week’s  Evangelist  was 
a  letter  of  his  to  a  young  soldier  in  which  he  said  : 
“I  will  tell  you  my  experience  while  travelling 
in  warm  countries.  I  abstained  from  all  strong 
drinks,  because  I  found  they  did  not  help  me— 
on  the  contrary,  I  felt  weaker  half  an  hour  after, 
so  1  gave  them  up."  But  our  soldiers  who 
are  being  seasoned  lor  service  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  are  being  seasoned  by  means 
of  the  canteen,  by  the  liberal  use  of  lager  beer. 
In  my  opinion  this  in  poor  seasoning  for  the 
men  of  whom  hard  service  will  be  demanded. 
And  what  will  our  soldiers  do  for  the  canteen 
when  they  go  to  the  distant  inlands  T  Must  it 
go  with  them  t  Must  they  have  their  daily 
schooners  of  beer  when  they  lay  siege  to  Saoti 
ago,  to  flavana,  or  to  Manila  ?  It  not,  will  it 
not  be  far  better  to  deny  them  the  luxury  of 


beer  on  the  tented  field,  while  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  scenes  of  military  activity  T 
Our  Government  claims  to  have  engaged  in 
the  present  war  for  humanity;  to  relieve  the 
distressed  and  the  oppressed.  In  accomplishing 
such  a  purpose,  will  she  fasten  the  slavery  of 
appetite  upon  the  very  soldiers  who  fight  her 
battles  ?  Will  she  foster  in  them  the  love  of 
strong  drink,  by  sanctioning  a  canteen  beside 
every  regiment  of  volunteers  T  If  thia  is  to  be 
the  military  policy  of  our  Government  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  soldiers,  then  the  moral  and  Chris 
tian  and  true  patriotic  sentiment  of  this  land 
should  loudly  aud  unitedly  protest  against  it 
By  some  means,  infiuence  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  War  Department,  which  would 
lead  it  to  banish  at  once  and  forever  the  canteen 
from  our  military  encampments.  It  is  enough 
to  ask  fathers  and  mothers  to  give  their  sons  to 
fight  their  country’s  battles.  It  is  too  much  to 
ask  them  to  give  their  sons  to  be  educated  to  in¬ 
temperate  habits  by  the  modern  military  canteen. 

Robert  L.  Bachman. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  SEASON. 

These  days  of  June  are  filled  with  the  fragrance 
of  roses;  they  are  also  palpitating  with  the 
sentiment  of  school  and  College  Commence- 
menta  This  festive  hurry  and  bustle  infects  us- 
all ;  the  mail  brings  invitations  by  the  score 
with  all  the  sweet  urgency  of  wedding  cards.  It 
is  an  embarrassment  of  attentions ;  one  has  to 
fight  with  possibilities  of  delightful  entertain¬ 
ment  The  question  is  one  of  choice  and  some¬ 
times  a  seemiag  clash  of  duty.  Often  we  sit 
still  and  enjoy  at  a  distance,  keeping  the 
festival  in  the  study  chair  or  in  “  musing 
meditation,"  as  we  take  our  quiet  walk 
among  the  trees.  Who  shall  tell  the  influence, 
interpret  the  meaning,  unfold  the  mystery  of 
the  Commencement  season  ? 

What  a  magic  sheet  was  that  first  Commence¬ 
ment  program  on  which  our  names  appeared  in 
flattering  type  and  selected  company  I  It  might 
have  been  torn  from  the  Sybilline  Books,  and 
floated  to  us  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Take 
down  that  volume  of  academic  miscellany  and 
turn  over  the  old  papers,  once  so  big  with  im¬ 
mense  interests  of  your  inmost  life,  and  if  they 
do  not  enthrall  you  now,  you  can  shrink  your 
self  to  their  measure  and  be  filled  once  more  as 
with  your  first  ambitions.  Read  over  your 
Liatin  salutatory,  your  oration  on  “The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Recluse  Scholarship  upon  Practicsl 
Life,  ’  ’  recalling  your  audience  and  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  impression  to  be  made  upon 
them  I  Turn  to  the  class  ode  and  the  parting 
song  that  made  your  voice  quake  and  the  girls 
in  white  yonder  shed  lovely  tears  I  Think  of 
them  all  now  and  wonder  if  they  feel  as  old 
and  superior  to  all  such  things  as  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  require,  flqw  many  thousands  have 
been  going  through  with  ancient  history  thus, 
while  the  newest  pages  have  been  writing  out 
before  us  1  And  you  ask  us  why  T 
Well,  to  answer  that  question  would  require  a 
treatise.  But  we  can  warn  you  against  treat¬ 
ing  lightly  the  experience  of  those  Commence¬ 
ment  days.  There  are  many  of  these  p'ecious 
invitations  on  this  table  as  we  write,  and  if  we 
cannot  attend  them  all,  it  is  not  that  we  do  not 
appreciate  the  kindness  that  still  remembers  us. 
The  links  that  make  the  chain  between  the  years 
are  sacred,  and  to  miss  one  of  them  is  to  hold  in 
your  hand  a  broken  bond.  A  man  can  no  more 
outgrow  the  enthusiasm  of  Commencement  than 
his  mother’s  love.  He  may  sit  on  the  Com¬ 
mencement  stsge  among  the  dignities,  or  he  may 
march  in  among  the  “oldest  graduates"  to  im 
press  the  under  graduates  I  Yet  he  will  feel,  if 
his  spirit  is  still  sound,  the  touch  of  those  van¬ 
ished  dsys  as  in  the  stress  of  work  we  often 
hear  the  voices  of  the  dead,  as  if  they  shouted 
encouragement,  reproof,  command,  out  of  the 
heavens  above!  R.  A.  S. 


SUNDAY  RECREATION. 

Different  opinions  are  held  regarding  Sunday 
observance,  but  most  people  are  agreed  that  the 
“Day  of  Rest"  should  not  be  abolished.  Human 
welfare  requires  such  a  periodic  rest  for  body, 
mind,  and  heart.  Because  of  its  value  to 
society,  this  rest-day  has  been  protected  by 
statute  in  every  State  of  our  Union  except  one. 
The  whole  of  Christendom  is  united  by  this 
custom  of  special  regard  for  one  day  in  seven. 

Do  we  wish  to  have  this  blessing  continued  in 
our  country  and  throughout  the  world  ?  Does 
the  quiet  of  Sunday,  the  popular  reverence  for 
the  day  as  choice,  peculiar,  sacred,  seem  to  us 
worth  retaining  T  Do  we  prefer  to  have  busi¬ 
ness  interrupted,  ordinary  toil  to  cease,  noisy 
sports  to  be  set  aside,  cares  to  be  laid  away, 
religion  to  get  a  special  hearing,  once  a  week  f 
Is  it  our  hope  that  the  churches  and  the  Lord’s 
Day  will  outlast  this  generation  f 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it  please  us  to 
have  the  shops  open  for  trade,  the  courts  in  ses¬ 
sion,  the  sheriffs  executing  writs,  the  tin  pail 
brigade  of  laborers  going  to  their  tasks  as  usual, 
clerks  and  businers-men  in  week-day  clothes 
hastening  to  the  marts  of  trade,  the  outcries  "of 
street-venders,  the  din  of  hammers  and  machin¬ 
ery,  with  the  myriad  rounds  of  multiform  traflSc 
let  loose  on  Sunday  as  at  other  times?  In  a 
word,  is  it  beet  to  have  the  same  work  and  the 
same  amusements  on  Sunday  ss  on  other  days  t 
Or  does  one  day  deserve  to  be  set  apart  for  nobler 
purposes  than  other  days  f  Is  public  worship  to 
God,  a  good  thing  for  the  masses  of  men  and 
women  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  ought  this  time 
of  rest  to  be  protected  by  law,  from  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  money-makers  or  other  noisy  disturbers 
of  its  quiet  ? 

Now  if  we  can  agree  that  Sunday  is  worth 
saving  and  perpetuating  as  a  day  for  rest  and 
worship,  what  should  the  educated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  portion  of  society  do  to  help  preserve  it  f 
Evidently  they  should  not  appropriate  to  them¬ 
selves  the  comforts  and  reliefs  of  the  day,  while 
leaving  to  people  less  fortunate  the  duties  and 
self  denials  of  maintaining  it. 

Some  years  since,  it  was  arranged  for  a  “bicy¬ 
cle-meet"  to  assemble  at  Copley  Square,  in  front 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  for  a  run  into  the 
country  on  Sunday  morning.  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks  soon  afterward  spoke  plainly  from  his 
pulpit  on  the  thoughtlessness  of  such  conduct. 
He  showed  how  the  welfare  of  society  and  the 
stability  of  the  Commonwealth  rested  upon  the 
maintenance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  of 
worship.  These  young  men  themselves  expected 
that  clergymen  and  their  friends  would  attend 
the  churches  and  promote  good  morals  and  re¬ 
ligion,  on  account  of  which  observance  any  city 
becomes  a  desirable  home.  These  wheelmen 
wished  others  to  bear  the  burdens  of  self-denial 
and  Sunday  restrictions,  and  to  exhibit  the 
worthier  side  of  life  on  that  day.  Meanwhile 
these  young  men  themselves  shirked  the  avowal 
of  such  exalted  aims,  devoting  their  time  to  self¬ 
entertainment,  while  leaving  religion  and  ita  in¬ 
stitutions  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  their 
followers.  Dr.  Brooks  took  the  ground  that  it 
was  neither  chivalrous  nor  manly  for  educated 
young  men  to  set  such  an  example  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  welfare  of  society.  So  also  writes 
Eldward  Everett  Hale  in  condemnation  of  simi¬ 
lar  conduct.  He  says:  “You  have  no  right  to 
take  the  comfort  of  Sunday,  and  then  leave  to 
the  ministers,  to  your  father  and  mother,  and  to 
the  women  of  the  community  the  maintaining 
of  Sunday.” 

Here  is  a  fishing-camp  in  the  Adirondacks  or 
the  Rangeley  Lakes.  It  is  peopled  by  guides, 
camp  workers  and  sportsmen.  The  latter,  an  a 
rule,  have  money,  more  or  lees  leisure,  and  re¬ 
spectability  at  home  lliey  are  in  the  woods 
for  a  brief  vacation.  When  Sunday  comes,  shall 
th?y  insist  on  taking  out  their  boats  and  guides 
I  for  sport  on  that  day  ?  Shall  they  throw  the 
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'Weight  of  their  inQueoce  and  example  to  sanc¬ 
tion  a  use  of  Sunday,  which  interrupts  the 
Tillage  ijiuiet,  robs  their  employee  of  a  day  of 
west,  prevents  the  laboring  man  from  visiting  his 
home  or  from  attending  public  worship  with 
his  family,  and  this,  too,  on  a  day  which  our 
laws  have  been  framed  to  protect  f  Men  who 
encourage  such  abuses  or  demand  such  services 
can  hardly  claim  to  be  broad  minded  or  public- 
spirited,  or  promoters  of  morality,  or  as  seeking 
to  lift  others  to  a  higher  plane  of  conduct. 

Turn  the  case  about,  and  imagine  the  gu  dee 
-and  foreetem  coming  to  the  city  for  their  sup¬ 
plies,  and  demanding  of  our  merchants  to  open 
their  stores  on  Sunday  for  the  convenience  of 
^ese  backwoodsmen.  How  quickly  would  in¬ 
dignation  cry  out  at  such  impertinence  I 

When  the  public  respect  for  Sunday,  as  the 
time  for  rest  and  worship,  has  been  broken  down 
by  making  it  a  holiday  for  sports  and  games, 
«ext  will  come  the  demand  for  Sunday  work. 
Already  this  demand  is  faintly  heard  in  those 
callings  which  are  akin  to  Sunday  amusements. 

Another  modern  indulgence,  increaeingly  prev¬ 
alent  among  cultivated  people  in  our  cities,  is 
the  Sunday  House-party.  This  mode  of  pleas¬ 
ure  includes  a  company,  mostly  of  young  people, 
who  plan  to  leave  town  on  Saturday  ae  early  as 
the  hours  of  business  will  permit,  and  to  meet 
at  some  favorite  resort  in  country  or  suburbs, 
cither  public  or  private,  where  they  remain  till 
Monday.  Bicycling,  driving,  golf,  tennis,  boat¬ 
ing,  sketchicg,  botanizing,  strolling,  music  or 
other  diversions,  all  of  which  may  be  innocent 
in  themselves,  fill  up  their  stay.  But  there  is 
no  pretence  of  any  religious  use  of  Sunday  and 
no  recognition  of  it  as  holy  time.  The  party  are 
out  for  recreation  and  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
day  for  that  purpoee.  They  return  on  Monday 
ns  one  goes  back  to  work  after  a  holiday.  They 
consider  the  experience  as  a  kind  of  picnic  in 
which  religious  observances  are  left  out  of 
eight.  A  clergyman  connected  with  one  of  the 
foremost  churches  in  this  country  epoke  recently 
with  deep  regiet  of  this  practice  among  hiaown 
parishioners,  and  declared  that  they  were  losing 
their  interest  in  religion  as  well  as  their  con 
ecientioueneps  about  the  Lord’s  Day  by  indulg¬ 
ing  in  these  House  party  excurs'ons.  The  Sun- 
<lay-rest  of  the  region  where  such  pleasure  trips 
«re  taken  is  invaded  by  these  ramblers.  They 
«how  indifference  to  the  Sunday  rights  of  others 
«nd  to  the  extra  work  which  their  advent  has 
caused.  They  do  not  consider  how  much  they 
may  have  impaired  that  reverence  for  the  Lord’s 
Day  by  which  the  Sunday  reet  is  made  porsible. 
If  everybody  should  imitate  them,  what  Sunday 
■would  remain  for  any  one  f 

The  prosperous,  the  educated,  the  high  minded 
•hould  never  take  their  pleasures  in  a  way  to 
barm  the  popular  reverence  for  Sunday.  Even 
aside  from  all  religioui  scruples  as  to  this  day, 
they  should  regard  it  as  “the  oldest  and  the 
most  widespread  of  all  our  American  institu¬ 
tions.’’  A  noted  jurist  has  called  tbe  Day  of 
flest  “an  accepted  and  essential  part  of  the 
established  order  of  civilized  society,  demanded 
by  the  physical,  moral  and  social  needs  of 
man.’’ 

Is  it  not  an  ignoble  deed  'for  high  minded 
people,  when  they  disregard  the  obligation  to 
observe  Sunday  f  Will  they  leave  this  task  to 
the  workingman  who  is  now  struggling  to  save 
hie  right  to  a  Sunday  reet  f  Will  they  sneer  at 
the  Puritan  as  narrow-minded,  when  he  baa 
guaranteed  to  our  land  fifty-two  days  of  rest 
from  toil  in  every  year  T  Will  they  demand  a 
holiday  for  selfish  pleasure,  in'place  of  tbe  day 
which  is  meant  to  suppress  'our  individual 
selfishness  and  to  counteract*  the'worldly  aims  of 
the  week  ? 

Sunday  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  holiday- 
level.  Its  existence  depends  on  those  who  keep 
it  “for  the  nobler  purpoees'of'tbe’bigber  life.’’ 

William  S.  Hubbkll. 


AFTER  THE  WAR  WHAT  I 

As  our  ships  of  war  are  now  closing  in  upon 
Cuba,  and  another  expedition  fitting  out  for 
Porto  Rico;  while  we  hear  by  cable  from  tbe 
other  side  of  the  globe  that  tbe  first  detachment 
for  the  Philippines  is  safe  in  the  harbor  of 
Manila ;  we  cannot  help  looking  forward  to  tbe 
future,  and  asking  ourselves.  What  shall  we  do 
with  all  this  newly  conquered  territory  ?  Are  we 
to  hoid  them  but  for  a  little  while,  till  thi*y  are 
ransomed  by  some  heavy  payment  from  Spain, 
or  are  we  under  a  sacred  and  holy  obligation  to 
see  that  they  have  a  better  government  for  all 
time  to  come  7  We  have  asked  the  question  in 
regard  to  Cuba:  now  we  ask  it  as  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  as  to  which  nobody  is  better  fitted  to  give 
an  opinion  than  Professor  Worcester,  who  was  a 
missionary  in  those  islands  for  three  years.  We 
have  quoted  him  once  from  an  article  in  The 
Independent,  and  now  quote  him  again  : 

With  the  islands  under  our  fiag,  and  order 
restored,  what  next  7  Shall  we  hold  them  until 
a  war  indemnity  has  been  collected,  but  ulti 
mately  return  them  to  Spain  f  Shall  we  keep 
them  ourselves  7  Shall  we  sell  or  give  them  to 
some  other  civilized  nation  7  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  we  muet  eventually  face.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  reply  to  the  first  one  in  the  negative, 
but  wiser  heads  than  mine  must  answer  the 
other  two. 

If  we  are  waging  a  war  for  humanity’s  sake, 
then  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should 
we  throw  away  more  than  half  our  results  after 
they  are  won  7  Ha»  there  ever  been  such  a 
thing  as  a  well-governed  Spanish  colony  f  Is 
there  any  foundation  in  fact  for  the  belief  that 
there  ever  will  be  f  Has  not  Spain  demonstrated 
beyond  a  peradventure  of  a  doubt  her  utter  un 
fitness  to  govern  even  herself  f  If  the  Philip 
pines  again  fall  into  her  hands  the  unfoitunate 
islanders  will  be  forced  to  shoulder  a  heavy 
share  of  tbe  war  debt.  Smarting  under  the 
sting  of  utter  defeat,  Spain  would  attempt  to 
avenge  her  losses  on  those  who  turned  against 
her  in  her  hour  of  need. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  outrage  and  every 
act  of  injustice  perpetrated  in  Culm  within  the 
last  ten  years  can  be  duplicated  twenty  times 
over  in  the  Philippines.  After  giving  these  poor 
people  a  glimpse  of  what  it  means  to  live  under 
a  stoble  and  decent  form  of  government,  shall 
we  allow  Spain  to  again  apply  to  them  her  fif¬ 
teenth  century  methods  7 

True,  tbe  Philippinrs  are  remote  and  Cuba  is 
near.  Does  tbe  factor  of  distance  enter  into 
right  and  wrong  7  We  know  it  does  not.  It  is 
only  that  we  realize  what  is  seen,  or  near  at 
band,  while  distant  events  are  veiled  in  a  haze 
of  unreality.  If  the  American  people  understood 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  Philippines, 
they  would  sooner  think  of  returning  Cuba  to 
Spain  than  of  restoring  her  East  Indian  posses¬ 
sions. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  islanders 
themselves  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
They  can  seek  refuge  where  Spanish  troops  can 
never  follow.  Give  them  a  liUle  confidence,  put 
arms  in  their  bands,  give  them  leaders,  let  them 
feel  their  strength,  and  Spain  can  never  again 
subdue  them.  Arms  they  are  certainly  getting. 
Leaders  are  produced  by  ‘such  experiences  as 
they  are  at  present  going  tbrouirh  with.  In 
nearly  four  centuries  Spain  baa  never  really 
conquered  these  islanders.  Within  twenty  miles 
of  tbe  capital  of  Mindoro  are  savages  who  never 
saw  a  white  man  until  I  went  among  them.  For 
one  I  do  not  believe  that  the  end  of  tbe  preeent 
war  will  find  Spain  in  condition  to  maintain 
even  such  semblance  of  order  in  the  Philippines 
as  she  has  maintained  heretofore,  nor  would  it 
be  any  kindneas  to  her  to  give  her  tbe  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  sooner  she  is  compelled  to  stop 
sucking  the  blood  of  her  colonies  and  develop 
her  own  resources  the  better  it  will  be  for  her. 

L'wking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  material 
alandpoint,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  richneee  of  this  group  of  ialands.  Few 
Americace  rraliz<'  their  extent,  much  lees  their 
possibilities.  Luzon  and  Mindanao  aie  islands 
of  forty  and  thirty  five  thoufand  square  miles 
respectively,  and  a  number  of  tbe  other  ialands 
measure  five  to  eight  thousand  square  miles. 
Tbe  soil  is  enormously  productive,  even  under 
the  present  primitive  methods  of  cultivation 
There  ia  an  abundance  of  magnificent  timber  on 
many  of  tbe  islands,  and  ebony  and  other  very 
valuable  woods  are  to  be  had  in  plenty.  Qutta 
pereba  is  abundant  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
archipelago,  a  fact  which  ia  not  generally 
known,  an  it  has  never  been  handled  commer 


daily.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  gold,  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  coal  and  sulphur. 

In  spite  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  busi¬ 
ness  by  Spain,  the  commerce  is  at  present  large. 
Under  favorable  conditions  it  would  increase 
enormously.  Without  goinjg  into  further  detail, 
I  may  say,  without  fear  of  dispute,  that  these 
islands  would  make  a  r^ch  and  important  colony 
for  any  nation  with  the  strength  and  the  in¬ 
clination  to  give  them  a  decent  government,  and 
with  the  energy  to  develop  their  latent  resources. 

Whether  we  want  sucm  a  colony,  at  such  a 
distance  from  home,  is  another  queetior,  and 
one  that  I  do  not  feei  called  upon  or  able  to 
discuss;  but  one  thing  seems  to  me  certain.  If 
we  once  take  the  Fhillipines  it  is  our  duty  either 
to  develop  their  resources  and  give  them  good 
government,  or  to  turn  them  over  to  some  other 
nation  that  will. 


HOOD  OUT  OF  EYIL. 

Whatever  of  evil  may  come  out  of  the  present 
war — and  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  tempest 
should  sweep  over  the  country  without  leaving 
a  great  deal  of  wreck  and  ruin  behind— yet  that 
very  tempest  may  clear  the  air,  so  that  it  will  be 
purer  to  breathe,  and  will  make  us  stronger  and 
better  men.  The  convulsions  in  human  affairs, 
that  work  injury  in  some  quarters,  may  work 
good  in  others.  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
war  has  brbught  the  North  and  South  together. 

Another  effect  has  been  to  bring  England  and 
America  together.  We  have  had  a  good  many 
differences  first  and  last,  Eome  of  which  have 
had  to  be  settled  on  the  field  of  battle.  But 
when  the  contest  was  over,  and  the  irritation  on 
both  aides  was  somewhat  soothed,  we  have  had 
to  confess  that,  after  all,  “tbe  Britishers”  are 
more  like  ourselves  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country.  We  may  boast  of  ourselves  as 
independent  of  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  yet  we  know  that  we  get  along  better 
if  we  work  in  harmony.  If  it  be  merely  in 
matters  of  commerce  it  is  not  good  policy  to  try 
to  be  always  on  the  lookout  to  make  a  sharp 
baigain.  So  with  different  countries.  We  do 
not  want  a  trade  that  pnricbes  one  side  and 
pauperizes  tbe  other.  We  want  a  commerce  that 
is  good  for  both  sides.  This  they  are  beginning 
to  find  out  in  England  as  we  find  out  in  America. 
An  English  paper  said  recently: 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  British  market  to  American 
producers.  Our  readers  are  ready  enough  to 
understand  that.  What  we  prefer  to  dwell  upon 
is  the  immense  importance  of  tbe  United  States 
supplies  to  ourselves.  Just  imagine  in  what  a 
position  we  should  have  been  here  at  home  if, 
for  any  reason,  we  had  been  unable  to  buy  from 
the  United  States  during  tbe  last  ten  years  I 
Suppose,  to  take  an  extreme  case.  Continental 
Europe  had  combined  against  the  United  States 
and  blockaded  all  its  ports,  so  that  we  could  get 
neither  food  nor  raw  material,  we  should  almost 
inevitably  have  been  brought  to  tbe  very  brink 
of  famine.  Two  years  ago  the  crops  failed  in 
India,  Australia,  and  Argentina.  iMt  year  the 
crops  of  Southern  Russia  were  deficient,  while 
they  were  short  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Tbe  re¬ 
sult  has  been,  even  with  all  other  markets  open 
to  us,  an  immense  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat. 
But  just  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  working  classes  if  we  could  have 

Sot  no  wheat  from  the  United  States;  and  fur- 
liermore,  supposing  there  was  a  complete  block¬ 
ade,  we  could  have  got  no  cotton  I  Those  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  tbe  American  civil 
war  will  have  in  their  recollection  bow  severely 
Lancashire  suffered  then.  What  would  be  tbe 
result  now  7  If,  while  American  supplies  of 
wheat  were  cut  off,  American  supplies  of  cotton 
were  likewise  denied  to  us,  tbe  mills  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  would  be  stopped,  and  tbe  unfortunate 
people  would  not  have  means  to  buy  just  when 
food  was  at  its  dearest.  There  is,  then,  a  very 
solid  material  interest  prompting  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  hold  out  a  brotherly 
hand  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ana 
prompting  the  people  of  tbe  United  States,  on 
their  aide,  to  grasp  that  h*nd  warmly.  The 
two  countries  are  not  only  clntely  united  by  ties 
of  blood,  but  they  are  etsential  to  one  another 
for  trade  purposes.  Half  tbe  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  would  be  swept  away  if  the  Brit¬ 
ish  market  was  lost.  And,  over  and  above  all 
that,  tbey  have  identical  interests  abroad.” 
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OPENINe  OF  THE  FBEE  BATHS. 

On  Monday  thirteen  free  bathe  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public  and  two  more  that  were  not 
quite  in  order  will  be  added  aa  aoon  as  necoaoary 
repaira  and  arrangements  are  completed.  The 
positions  for  these  bath^  are  so  selected  that 
people  in  all  parta  of  the  city  can  hare  easy 
access  to  them,  and  also  that  they  shall  avoid 
proximity  to  the  great  sewers,  which  in  times 
past  have  made  the  use  of  certain  ones  a  mtnre 
than  doubtful  advantage.  Those  at  Battery  Park 
and  at  the  foot  of  Market  street  have  attracted 
the  greatest  crowds,  but  the  finest  one  now  is 
said  to  be  the  new  one  at  Port  Morris,  for  the 
citisens  of  the  Borough  of  Bronx. 

Last  year  5,062,519  of  the  great  unwashed 
patronised  the  baths  during  the  four  months 
they  were  open.  Of  this  number,  3,599,201  were 
males.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
they  are  exclusively  reserved  for  females,  when 
a  matron  is  in  charge.  They  are  open  from  five 
in  the  morning  until  nine  in  the  evening,  and 
during  extreme  warm  weathwr  all  night.  No  one 
bather  will  be  allowed  mwe  than  twenty  minutes 
in  the  water,  so  that  aa  many  as  wish  it  may 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  bath,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  charge.  The  bath  houses  have 
been  thoroughly  orer-hauled  during  the  winter 
and  freshly  painted,  and  Commissioner  Kearney 
has  supplied  each  one  with  a  new  fiag  with  in¬ 
structions  that  it  ia  to  fioat  day  and  night  over 
the  bath  as  long  as  it  is  in  commission.  Who 
can  compute  the  gain  in  health,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  pleasure  that  these  baths  will  give  our 
poor  citisens,  during  the  coming  months!  In 
visiting  a  charming  Fresh  Air  Home  last  sum¬ 
mer  where  a  large  out  door  tank  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  children,  we  were  astonished  to 
find  that  all  these  little  waifa,  boys  and  girls, 
knew  how  to  swim,  even  though  all  country 
sights  and  sounds  were  unfamiliar  and  we  real¬ 
ised  tor  the  first  time  how  generally  these  batha 
were  patronised  and  what  a  blesaing  they  were. 


DEATH  OF  BeT.  HAIHBS  B.  80HENCK. 

The  church  at  large  has  lost  a  faithful  servant 
by  the  death  of  Rev.  Harria  R.  Schenck,  pastor 
of  the  Falling  Spring  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  venerated  Dr.  W.  E. 
Schenck  of  Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College  and  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  within  whose 
bounds  he  was  pastor  at  Mabopac  Falls  and 
subsequently  at  Mt  Kisca  For  six  years  Mr. 
Schenck  has  been  settled  in  Chambersburg. 
Prostrated  in  the  midst  of  his  work  there,  be 
came,  when  he  had  rallied  but  a  little  to  the 
home  of  his  wife’s  parents  in  Bronxville,  New 
York,  where  be  died  on  Tuesday  morning,  June 
21st  Only  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age, 
his  most  useful  life  seems  all  incomplete.  The 
burial  will  be  at  Princeton,  on  Friday,  June 
24th. 


The  paper  by  Dr.  William  S.  Hubbell,  so  long 
the  able  and  beloved  pastor  of  the  North  Church, 
Buffalo,  but  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
New  York  Sabbath  Committee,  will  be  read 
with  great  satisfaction.  There  is  a  vast  constit¬ 
uency  behind  the  American  Sabbath,  but  one 
that  must  be  led,  not  driven.  Evidently  this  is 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  new  Secretary,  in 
taking  up,  bis  pen. 


Dr.  Bachman,  now  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
but  for  man  years  of  the  First  Church,  Utica, 
inveighs  against  the  setting  up  of  a  saloon  by 
military  and  general  sanction,  for,  practically, 
that  is  what  the  proceeding  amounts  to  1  As 
himself  once  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army, 
he  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  the  situation 
being  aa  here  described,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  the  work  of  ridding  the  camps  of  our  soldiers 
of  lh)s  worse  than  Spanish  foe  I 


COLLEGE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  RECORD. 
Owing  in  part  to  the  death  of  several  generous 
friends  of  Atlanta  University,  who  were  accue 
tomed  to  give  liberall>  to  its  support,  and  in 
part  to  the  effect  of  the  present  war  in  diverting 
attention  and  contributions  from  many  objects 
of  domestic  importance,  the  Trustees  of  Atlaota 
University  find  themselves  confronted,  at  the 
close  of  the  College  and  fiscal  year,  with  a 
deficit  on  current  expenditures  of  about  67,000; 
and  it  ia  just  at  this  moment  that  President 
Bumstead,  upon  whom  the  task  of  raising  funds 
has  largely  devolved,  has  been  prostrated  by  ill¬ 
ness  and  enjoined  absolute  rest  by  his  physician. 
Among  the  Southern  industrial  and  collegiate 
institutions  for  colored  youth,  Atlanta  Univer 
sity  stands  for  thoroughness,  efficiency,  and  the 
scientific  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  It  has 
an  able  faculty  of  young  and  progressive  men; 
and  its  Trustees  are  confident  that  it  is  main¬ 
taining  a  standard  of  scholarship  beyond  that 
attempted  by  any  other  Southern  College  for  the 
black  race.  Thus  it  has  inaugurated  and  is 
conducting,  through  its  graduates,  an  extensive 
sociological  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  large  cities  (as  well  aa  in 
rural  communities),  showing  them  what  steps 
must  be  taken  to  cure  preventable  conditions  of 
disease  and  demoralization.  This  last  work  is 
under  the  able  supervision  of  Professor  W.  E. 
B.  DuBois  (Harvard,  1890),  and  has  commanded 
the  attention  and  hearty  co  operation  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  at  Washington.  We  believe 
that  this  University  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a 
prosperous  career  if  it  shall  be  sustained  and 
carried  over  the  present  moment  of  stress ;  but  it 
ia  of  the  first  importance  that  the  deficit  of 
67,(X)0  should  be  promptly  met.  A  failure  to 
cancel  it  will  necessitate  radical  measures  of  re 
trenchment  which  will  seriously,  perhaps  per 
manently,  cripple  the  work  and  involve  peculiar 
hardship  to  the  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  in¬ 
structors.  In  the  illness  of  Dr.  Bumstead,  re¬ 
mittances  may  be  sent  to  Mr  Francis  J.  Garri¬ 
son,  4  Park  street,  Boston.  Signed  by  E.  Win¬ 
chester  Donald,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  and 
others. 

A  feature  of  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
Roanoke  College,  Virginia,  on  June  15th,  was 
the  graduating  address  of  Kiu  Beung  Surh,  of 
Seoul,  Korea,  who  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  Korean  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  America,  or  elsewhere.  He  comes  of  a 
distinguished  family,  which  traces  its  genealogy 
back  through  nearly  two  thousand  years.  His 
name  in  the  usual  Korean  order  is  Surh  Beung 
Kiu,  Surh  being  the  sur-name,  Beung  his  gen¬ 
eration  name,  and  Kiu  bis  individual  (or,  as 
we  say,  Christian)  name.  Though  spelled  differ¬ 
ently  the  sur  name  is  |he  same  as  that  of  the  late 
distinguished  Korean  minister  to  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Pom  Kwang  Sob.  Young  Mr.  Surh 
studied  in  the  schools  of  Korea  and  traveled  a 
good  deal  in  that  country  before  he  came  to 
America  at  seventeen  to  see  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago  in  1893.  In  the  winter  of 
1894  be  entered  Roanoke  College  He  found 
English  very  difficult,  pronunciation  being  re¬ 
garded  by  him  as  the  "great  hard,’’  yet  be  has 
been  a  successful  student,  winning  distinction 
in  his  classes  several  times.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  agreeable  manners,  and  is  quite  popular. 
Mr.  Surh  expects  to  continue  his  studies  at 
Princeton  University,  where  be  wishes  to  take  a 
course  in  tbs  science  of  government  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  first  Capon  Springs  Conference  on  Chris 
tian  Education  at  the  South,  in  to  come  off  at 
that  pleasant  and  healthful  resort  in  West  Vir 
ginia,  June  29th  July  3d.  The  occasion,  it  goes 
without  saying,  will  be  one  of  special  interest  on 
many  accounts,  and  every  thing  should  be  done 
to  encourage  tbeee  promising  conferences  on  the 
most  important  and  practical  of  subjects.  We 


notice  that  a  large  number  of  well  known  clergy 
and  educators  have  already  accepted  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Sale  of  the  Capon 
Springs  Hotel,  and  will  be  present  at  the  Con¬ 
ference.  Included  in  the  long  list  are  Rev.  Dr 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Hoyt,  Philadelphia;  Rev. 
George  D.  Baker,  D.D,.  Philadelphia;  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  T.  U.  Dudley,  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Friseell,  Hampton. 
Virginia;  Rev.  George  E.  Benedict,  Cedartown, 
Georgia ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hunter,  Raleigh» 
North  Carolina;  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 
LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  etc.,  etc. 

THB  EDOBWATBB  CBKCHK. 

This  summer  day-nursery  which  for  twelve 
jears  has  done  so  much  for  the  mothers  and 
iTttle  children  in  our  tenement  bouse  districts  ia 
sgain  open.  Last  summer  it  received  over  4, TOD 
such  guests :  and  its  efiQciency  in  preventing  and 
assuaging  infantile  diseases  by  the  invigoration 
there  received  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  physi¬ 
cians  and  matrons  of  the  several  dispensaries, 
day  nurseries  and  missions.  It  is  chiefly  for  th» 
benefit  of  those  left  behind  by  the  all  day  excur¬ 
sions  of  other  fresh  air  agencies,  because  the 
mothers  cannot  leave  home  for  a  whole  day,  or 
because  their  little  ones  droop  under  the  in¬ 
creasing  heat  of  a  summer  day  and  for  whom 
immediate  fresh  air  is  a  vital  necessity.  It  thus 
duplicates  no  other  fresh  air  charity  and  sup¬ 
plements  all ;  and  is  the  only  one  available  every 
half  hour  of  the  day.  It  ia  in  charge  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  trained  nurse.  It  is  reached  by  the 
Ekigewater  ferry  at  the  foot  of  West  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Thirtieth  street,  and  tickets  to  the 
Creche,  including  free  ferriage,  may  be  had  for 
free  distribution,  without  charge  on  application 
to  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  Treasurer,  United^Chari- 
ties  Building,  105  East  Twenty-second  street, 
who  will  also  be  glad  to  'receive  contributiona 
for  the  support  of  the  work.*;  Visitors  are  wel¬ 
come  any  pleasant  day.  F.  Delano  Weeks,  Esq. . 
58  Wall  street,  is  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lucy 
F.  Bainbridge  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 
Society  and  Dr.  Annie  S. ‘Daniel  of  the  New 
York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  j  Children  ar» 
among  its  trustees  who  wiiralso  ,  receive  contri¬ 
butions. 


BIBLES  FOB  OLB  SOLDIERS  AED  8AILOBS. 
ZlTbe  Treasurer  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
Mr.  Foulke,  who  sends  us  this  interesting  letter 
from  Tampa,  describing  the  good  work  among 
the  soldiers,  says  that  the  Society  ia  in  need  of 
special  contributions  to  enable  it  to  meet  th» 
constant  demands  for  Testaments  for  the  Army 
and  Navy : 

"I  wish  >ou  would  understand  that  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  more  good  is  being  done  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Testaments  than  by  any  other  singlw 
operation.  The  men  are,  for  the  most  part, 
eager  for  them  and  only  a  few,  a  very  few,  will 
not  take  them.  The  first  shipment  of  5,000  to 
band  and  almost  gone.  We  sent  2,000  down  ta 
the  transports  and  the  men  scrambled  to  get 
them.  Had  we  shipping  facilities  we  could  hav» 
used  twice  as  many.  I  feel  that  if  they  will 
carry  a  Testament  they  will  read  it  and  God  will 
use  hie  Word.  Many  of  the  dear  fellows  arw 
rough,  ready  and  kind  On  one  occasion  we  had 
held  a  service  and  were  ready  to  give  out  Testa 
ments.  The  preacher  who  went  with  us  bad  an 
arm  full  and  the  men  were  about  to  crush  him 
when  one  called  out,  "Look  out,  boys  I  don’t 
knock  the  parson  down.’’  We  have  evidence  of 
the  Lord’s  using  the  work  on  every  hand.  An 
ofiScer  has  just  said,  "You  men  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good  and  the  kind  you  are  doing  will 
count  for  more  with  these  men  than  preaching 
would.’’ 


"To  speak  the  Word  of  God  afresh  in  each 
age,  in  accordance  with  both  the  novelty  of  thw 
age  and  eternal  antiquity  of  the  truth.  .  — 

Pere  Gratry :  Henri  Perregve. 


June  23.  1896. 
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INTEBDENOMINATIONAL  WOBK  IN  INDIA. 

Xtawah,  April  27, 1886. 

Dbab  FniBKoe :  Daring  the  paat  ten  daye  1 
have  bad  the  pleasure  of  co-operating  with  the 
tniasionaries  of  Allahabad  in  special  meetings. 
In  this  co-operative  work  the  missionaries  of 
the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  our  own 
denomination  were  included,  together  with  the 
band  of  native  workers  belonging  to  each.  The 
meetings  were  for  non  Christian  natives  who 
understand  English.  Of  this  class  I  was  told 
there  are  five  thousand  in  this  one  city  of  Alla¬ 
habad  and  they  are  the  best  educated  and  occupy 
the  most  responsible  positions  of  any  of  the 
natives  of  this  country.  Many  of  them  are  in 
government  employ,  and  are  drawing  salaries 
from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  As  a 
result  of  investigation  without  being  able  to 
take  the  statistics,  we  found  that  at  least  half 
of  these  received  their  education  in  mission 
schools,  and  are  as  well  acquainted  with  our 
Bible  as  the  majority  of  non-Christians  at  home. 
As  1  was  told  before  leaving  America,  while 
they  have  thorough  education,  have  given  up 
the  worship  of  idols  and  many  of  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  heathenism,  they  have  not  accepted 
Christianity.  This  is  very  true,  and  they  must 
be  appealed  to  in  the  same  way  we  appeal  to  an 
indifferent  crowd  at  home. 

Three  days  before  beginning  the  special  meet¬ 
ings,  we  collected  all  the  native  Christian  men 
suid  after  much  prayer,  planned  a  campaign  for 
ipersonal  work.  The  first  meeting  was  looked 
forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  some 
of  the  missionaries  thought  we  could  consider 
the  movement  a  great  success  if  twenty  or  thirty 
non-Christians  should  come.  Before  the  time 
to  begin  the  meeting,  every  seat  was  occupied 
and  some  were]  compelled  ’  to  stand.  Welbegan 
by  singing  two  or  three  Gospel'songs  as,  “Who¬ 
soever  will  may  come,”  and  “Though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet.”  The  meetings  were  to  be  evan 
gelistic ;  and  at  the  risk  of  some  leaving  and 
many  never  coming  again,  we  decided  to  preach 
Aha  simple  Qospel.  The  first  night  the  subject 
was  Cod’s  view  of  sin.  To  our  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  not  a  man  left  during  the  entire  meeting. 
When  at  the  close,  tickets  were  distributed  for 
the  next  meeting  almost  every  onej^took  them. 
W  th  fear  and  timidity  of  faith  we  began  pray¬ 
ing  and  working  for  the  next  night.  Again  the 
hall  was  filled,  although  a  few  lees  than  the 
night  before.  Night  after  night  the  crowds 
continued  and  the  interest  steadily  increased. 
Later  ne  invited  those  especially  interested  to 
pass  into  a  side  room,  where  Itbey  could  ask 
questions  and  receive  more  lighten  this  subject 

Fifteen  remaiLed  and  freely  talked  and  ques¬ 
tioned  about  the  way  of  life.  The  numbers  in¬ 
creased  in  the  after  meetings  to  thirty.  You 
may  wonder  what  kind  of  questions  such  in¬ 
quirers  would  ask.  Some,  indeed,  were  simple 
and  easy  to  answer,  while  others  though  simple 
enough  were  very  difiicult  to  answer.  One 
asked,  “Are  you  sure  I  can  be  saved  to-night  ?” 
another  asked,  “How  can  I  believe  f”  A  third, 
quoting  Matthew  xv.  24,  “I  am  not  sent  but 
unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,” 
said,  “Christ  is  for  the  Jews  only.  ”  Many  of 
these  men  were  brought  very  near  to  the  I^King- 
dom  of  Cod. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  series  of  meetings, 
eighteen  men  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  a 
Bible  class.  There  was  also  great  interest 
aroused  among  the  Christians,  many  of  whom 
spent  much  time  and  effort  in  personal  work. 
Regarding  the  interest  among  Christians,  one  of 
the  old  missionaries  eaid  be  bad  never  seen 
them  so  roused  during  his  service  in  that  city. 
Nearly  one  hundred  of  these  enlisted  in  daily 
Bible  study  and  prayer,  also  promising  to  do 
personal  work  as  God  gave  them  opportunity. 

On  Monday  morning  we  had  a  conference  of 
representative  European  Christian  gentlemen 
in  which  an  appeal  was  drawn  up  to  be  sent  to 


Eogland,  asking  for  a  Secretary  few  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  need  for  such 
a  man  is  truly  very  great  and  I  hope  we  will  not 
have  long  to  wait  for  one  who  can  give  his 
whole  time  and  strength  to  this  class  of  men, 
working  on  inter-denominational  lines. 

The  experiences  of  this  past  week  have  con¬ 
firmed  many  of  us  in  the  belief  that  God  is 
ready  to  add  His  blessing  to  a  forward  evange¬ 
listic  movement  among  the  educated  classes  of 
India.  This  field  is  in  a  peculiar  way  ready 
for  the  harvest.  It  has  been  prepared  by  more 
than  fifty  years  of  educational  mission  work. 
These  men  know  the  truth,  but  they  have  become 
indifferent ;  first,  because  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  human  fiesh ;  and  second,  as  a  class  they 
are  absolutely  untouched  by  the  present  mission¬ 
ary  efforts  except  in  Calcutta,  Madras.  Bombay 
and  Lahore  where  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  is  organised ;  third,  there  is  proba¬ 
bly  no  class  in  India  more  easily  approached 
than  this.  Knowing  English  as  they  do,  they 
consider  it  a  great  favor  to  meet  a  real  English 
speaking  gentleman.  The  experience  of  the 
past  week  has  clearly  proved  that  philosophy 
and  scientific  lectures,  while  helpful,  are  not 
necessary  to  reach  this  class  and  that  the  pres 
entation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  will.  For  many  years  past  such 
lectures  have  time  after  time  been  delivered 
with  good  results,  but  have  never  been  able  to 
attract  the  same  people  night  after  night  for  a 
solid  week. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  needs  no  apology,  and  the 
man  who  will  by  faith  take  Paul’s  stand.'and 
say,  “I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  belie veth,  ”  will  find  that  the  Goepel^as 
in  it  intrinsic  attraction*  for  rich !  and  ^poor, 
for  all  men  of  every  class*  and  nation*  in  the 
world.  The  prayer  of  faith  put  into  execution 
is  our  present  greatest  need.  In  view  of  the 
tbousands^^f prayers  that  are^ascending  the 
throne  of  God  for  the  “awakening  of*India,  ” 
I  strongly  feel  that  on  the  one  hand  God  is 
ready  to  give  His  blessing  and  India  is  ready  to 
receive  it,  but  we,  servants  of  Him  in  whom  is 
all  power,  are  not  fully  appreciating  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  our  office  as  “ambassadors for  Christ.’ 

With  gratitude  to  God  for  the  privilege  of 
being  united  with  you  all  in  this  even  imperfect 
service  and  with  the  prayer  that  we  may  all 
“grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,”  I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully.  Jambs  B.  Ely. 


THE  SILENCE  OF  DEATH. 

*Tbe  awful  effect  of  the  pneumatic  dynamite 
guns  of  the  Vesuvius  baa  awakened  renewed 
interest  in  war  that  has  already  evolved  a  start 
ling  series  of  surprises,  and  unexpected  events 
There  is  something  weird  and  almost  super¬ 
natural  in  the  picture  of  the  swift  ships  stealing 
into  the  harbor  of  Santiago  in  me  deep  dark¬ 
ness  and  quiet  of  the  night.  Then  without 
warning  the  messerger  of  death  speeding  on  its 
way  with  its  awful  mission  of  destruction. 

How  to  successfully  work  these  high  explo¬ 
sives  has  been  a  serious  question  with  scientists 
for  years.  The  force  sufficient  to  hurl  the 
bomb  from  the  ordinary  gun  to  the  distant  point 
of  contact,  was  so  great  that  these  high  class 
projectiles  would  be  fired  by  the  first  concussion. 
It  meant  destruction  to  the  gunners  and  not  to 
their  foes.  Practical  men  have  been  at  work — 
and  not  without  a  measure  of  success— on  forms 
of  projectiles  that  carry  in  themselves  means  for 
their  own  propulsion.  Some  such  devices  work 
at  a  range  of  from  two  to  three  miles.  And  one 
prominent  Boston  inventor  has  nearly  perfected 
an  infernal  machine  that  be  claims  can^ carry 
from  fifty  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  gun  cotton 
from  three  to  seven  miles  and  strike  as  small 
an  object  as  a  ship  at  that  range  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  I 


What  terrible  agents  of  destruction  these  mod¬ 
em  engines  are.  Out  of  the  silence,  on  wings 
of  silence  through  the  black  night  speeds  the 
volcano,  the  earthquake,  the  thunder  bolt— ell 
in  one.  Then  the  roar,  the  crumbling,  falling 
rock,  the  choking  dust  filling  the  air,  the  horror 
of  awful  darknees  I  No  wonder  Santiago  deni- 
sens  jumped  from  their  rooking  beds,  dreaming 
the  Day  of  Judgment  had  come. 

Through  the  scientific  use  of  these  high  ex¬ 
plosives  mmre  and  mmre  terrible  let  war  become. 
What  walls  will  stand  f  What  will  be  the  use 
of  going  to  war  if  it  means  destruction  blank, 
complete  and  horrible  t  Let  it  be  all  this,  and 
however  great  its  horrors  they  will  not  at  least 
be  long  drawn  out.  F.  E.  M. 


CHBI8TIAN  COUBAHE. 

The  heroism  of  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his 
men,  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  has 
no  doubt  inspired  more  than  one  sermon  already, 
and  will  probably  be  often  referred  to  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  truest  bravery.  It  was  so  used 
by  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome,  in  the  vesper  service 
held  at  Westminster  Church,  Detroit,  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  June  12th.  The  subject  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Courage,  the  Young  People’s  Society 
Christian  Endeavor  topic  for  the  day,  furnished 
the  theme  of  the  brief  address,  and  the  thrill 
ing  exploit  by  the  brave  boys  in  blue  suggested 
the  manner  of  treatment,  and  the  lessons  enforced. 

The  parallel  between  Christian  courage  and 
that  displayed  by  Hobson  and  his  men  was  thus 
drawn.  Hobson  illustrated  the  virtue  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  self-reetraint,  not  in  the  going,  but 
in  the  staying.  When  just  ready  to  make  the 
desperate  attempt,  he  was  ordered  back  by  bis 
commander.  To  obey  this  order  was  probably 
harder  than  it  was  to  go  forth  on  his  dangerous 
errand.  So  the  Christian  needs  to  learn  patience 
and  self-reetraint.  “Greater  is  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  ”  It  is 
often  easier  to  march  and  charge  than  to  be  on 
waiting  orders.  To  be  restrained  from  doirg 
the  thing  that  we  would  is  an  excellent  test  of 
our  true  heroism,  and  ability  to  rule  ourselves. 

Again,  Hobson  refused  to  go  into  the  harbor 
under  false  colors.  It  was  suggested  that  they 
raise  the  Spanish  flag,  and  pretend  to  be  a 
blockade  runner,  chased  by  the  American  ships. 
A  certain  advantage  might  have  been  gained  in 
this  way,  but  Hobson  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  plan.  He  would  go  in  under  the 
stars  and  stripes,  and  if  necessary,  die  under  the 
old  flag.  But  no  false  pretences,  no  false  colors 
for  him !  And  how  often  the  young  Christian 
is  tempted  to  hoist  a  false  flag,  to  conceal  his 
real  convictions,  or  side  for  a  time,  with  the 
enemy  I  But  “Hobson’s  choice”  should  be  his 
choice.  Never  be  afraid  to  show  your  colors. 
Never  be  ashamed  of  Christ.  Let  no  plea  of 
policy,  or  supposed  temporary  advantage,  lead 
us  aside  from  loyalty  to  Christ  and  His  cause. 

So  again,  with  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  shown 
by  these  brave  men.  They  did  their  duty,  but 
t^y  did  more.  The  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  a  desperate  one.  No  commander 
would  venture  to  order  men  to  such  a  fate.  But 
when  volunteers  were  called  for,  four  hundred 
men  gladly  offered  themselves  for  the  service. 
And  volunteers  are  needed  for  Christ’s  work. 
More  is  wanted  than  men  willing  to  do  their 
duty.  Many  will  do  what  they  have  agreed  to 
do,  or  are  bound  'o  do,  who  will  do  nothing 
more.  But  those  who  delight  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  are  the  most  effective  soldiers.  The  brav¬ 
ery  that  does  only  duty  is  not  to  be  despised. 
But  better  still,  the  heroism  that  does  more  than 
is  asked,  and  gladly  offers  to  do  whatever  needs 
to  be  done. 

And  then  the  reward  which  these  men  received 
—how  it  illustratee  the  prise  of  the  loyal  and 
brave  Christian.  Hobson  won  by  his  deed,  not 
only  the  admiration  of  his  friends- that  was  to 
be  expected- but  the  respect  of  his  foes.  It 
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meuit  much  for  the  Spaoiah  Admiral  to  openly 
ezpreoi  hia  appreciation  of  the  brarery  of  the 
men  who  had  dealt  him  auch  a  blow.  But  every¬ 
where  and  alwaya  the  world  reapecta  and  honora 
the  oourageoua  and  consiatent  Ohriatian.  The 
man  who  ia  "out  and  out  for  Chriat,"  who  ia 
never  aahamed  of  hie  church,  hia  creed,  or  hia 
confeeaion,  haa  really  the  eaaier  time  than  the 
doubting,  heaitating,  compromiaing  diaciple.  It 
ia  more  difficult  to  aerve  two  maatera  than  one. 
And  the  enemy,  whether  Spaniard,  or  apiritual 
foe,  haa  far  more  reapect  for  the  open  and  loyal 
opponent  than  for  the  half-hearted  friend. 

Such  are  aome  of  the  leaaona  taught  ua  by 
thia  moat  daring  adventure,  one  of  the  moat 
famous  in  the  history  of  war  in  any  land.  The 
Christian,  too,  has  need  of  courage.  Though 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  yet 
the  apiritual  struggle  demanda  the  utmost 
patience,  self-restraint,  loyalty,  and  enthusiasm. 
And  for  ua,  aa  for  the  brave  Hobaon  and  hie 
crew,  there  awaits  the  "well  done,"  for  the 
"good  and  faithful  servant." 

WILSON  COLLEGE. 

Among  the  many  institutions  in  our  land  for 
the  higher  education  of  women,  this  schoil  in 
the  beautiful  Cumberland  Valley  deaervea  hon¬ 
orable  mention.  It  is  beautifully  located  in 
the  suburbs  of  Chambersburg ;  with  a  campus 
of  some  thirty  acres,  and  amid  unrivalled  natural 
scenery.  It  ia  under  Presbyterian  control,  ita 
charter  providing  that  a  majority  of  its  Trustees 
shall  be  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
But  it  in  in  no  sense  narrow  in  its  work.  The 
Shorter  Catechism  is  taught  except  where  parents 
do  not  wish  it;  and  the  Bible  is  a  regular  text¬ 
book  for  all  students.  The  College  is  thoroughly 
religious;  but  not  ao  pious  that  study  is  thought 
of  secondary  importance.  The  work  in  very 
genuine,  and  the  course  of  study  quite  adequate 
to  all  needs.  The  departments  of  music  and  tine 
arts  are  well  emphasised,  and  President  Martin’s 
ideal  is  a  broad  and  liberal  culture.  He  said 
at  the  Alumnae  dinner  the  other  evening  that  if 
girls  must  lose  their  femininity  in  ntcuring  an 
education,  they  had  better  remain  uneducated. 
Evidently  they  do  not  lose  it  at  Wilson ;  for  a 
more  womanly  group  one  could  not  find  than 
surrounded  those  tables,  while  the  after-dinner 
speeches  were  of  a  very  high  order.  So  were  the 
commencement  essays  the  next  day.  1  have 
seldom,  or  never,  at  any  College  beard  more 
thoughtful  and  carefully  prepared  productions. 

This  College  was  founded  twenty- eight  years 
ago  by  a  gift  of  830,000,  by  Miss  Wilson,  after 
whom  the  institution  is  named.  It  had  a  period 
of  prosperity,  followed  by  a  sad  decline,  and 
threatened  extinction.  Its  life  was  saved  chiefly 
by  the  faith  and  persistent  labors  of  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Logan,  then  a  pastor  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity.  Dr.  Edgar  was  called  to  the  Presidency, 
and  proved  eminently  the  man  for  the  place, 
which  be  filled  with  great  vigor  and  usefulness 
until  his  lamented  death  in  1894.  He  was  sue 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Martin,  sbo  left  a 
successful  career  of  ten  years  at  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity  to  undertake  this  work.  He  is  doing 
admirably. 

Wilson  College  haa  not  a  dollar  of  endowment, 
and  depends  wholly  upon  tuition  fees.  With 
some  300  students  these  are  adequate  to  meet 
current  expenses;  but  permit  little  extension. 
The  number  of  students  could  no  doubt  be  at 
once  doubled,  if  there  were  suitable  accommoda¬ 
tions.  No  other  College,  I  feel  sure,  gives  more 
for  the  small  coat  of  8250  per  year.  The  rooms 
and  board  are  good,  and  the  Faculty  excellent. 
The  College  life  is  particularly  healthful,  and  a 
fine  esprit  is  developing  among  the  Alumnae. 
Rich  and  benevolent  men  and  women  in  our 
Church  who  are  casting  about  for  a  place  to 
"bestow  their  goods,"  either  immediately  or 
after  their  death,  should  carefully  scrutinize 
the  work  and  claims  of  Wilson  College. 

Txcifis  S.  Hawun. 

•  Washirotok. 


A  GREAT  ELECTRIC  PLANT. 

SCHBRBcrrAnT,  N.  T.,  Jane  17, 1886. 

Dbab  Etaroeust:  I  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Sunday-School  Association 
thin  week,  at  Utica.  It  was  a  convention  of 
much  interest  and  profit.  From  thence  I  came 
on  to  this  city.  Yesterday  I  visited  the  works 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  located  here. 
My  son  Maxwell  is  an  electric  engineer  in  one 
of  the  departments,  and  with  hie  guidance,  I 
had  good  opportunity  for  "seeing  what  was  to 
be  seen"  in  the  great  establishment 

The  works  occupy  about  twenty  acres.  Many 
buildings,  larger  and  smaller,  have  place  thereon, 
and  additional  ones  are  being  constructed.  The 
average  cumber  of  employees  is  about  four 
thousand.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  them  from  an 
upper  story,  at  5.30  P.M.  go  forth  from  the 
gates.  Eight  hundred  of  them  come  asd  go  on 
bicycles. 

We  were  three  hours  making  the  circuit  and 
yet  not  with  completenejs.  It  was  marvellous 
to  note  the  great  variety  of  machines  busily  in 
motion.  How  plain,  massive  and  mighty  were 
some,  and  bow  complex,  delicate  and  minute 
were  others.  How  many  were  the  kinds  of 
materials,  and  how  varied  were^the  shapes  and 
conditions,  into  which  they  were  transformed! 
And  the  marvellous  and  varied  outcome  of  this 
contact  of  materials  and  machinery  we  traced 
at  length  to  the  shipping  building,  with  its 
railway  cars  and  tracks,  to  be  sent  out  over  the 
land  and  over  the  world. 

The  electric  plants  of  a  large  number  of  the 
battle  ships,  armored  cruisers,  and  other  vessels 
of  the  United  States  Navy  have  been  or  are 
being  furnished  by  this  company.  I  saw  some 
dynamos  and  motors  which  are  to  have  place 
on  the  warship  Kearsarge. 

Aa  a  part  of  an  electric  plant,  in  each  turret 
are  placed  ten  motors ;  two  to  move  the  turret ; 
four  to  hoist  ammunition ;  two  to  load  thirteen- 
inch  gone,  and  two  to  elevate  or  depress  them. 

Last  evening  we  went  down  to  the  works  to 
witness  the  testing  of  two  powerful  search  lights 
constructed  for  army  use.  We  mounted  up  to 
the  topmost  story  of  the  highest  building,  and 
on  to  an  adjacent  platform.  One  of  the  lights 
had  a  refiector  thirty  inches  in  diameter;  the 
other,  thirty  six  inches.  An  attached  controller 
gave  at  will  horizontal  or  vertical  motion  to  the 
light.  Out  from  the  refiector  into  the  darkness 
streamed  a  cone  of  light,  miles  in  length,  which, 
viewed  from  the  platform,  seemed  to  be  a  column 
of  uniform  diameter  all  the  way.  The  right 
and  left  sweep  of  the  light  illuminated  in  suc¬ 
cession  different  portions  of  the  wide  outlook; 
at  length  it  rested  on  the  buildings  of  Union 
College.  The  view  had  been  a  very  familiar  one 
to  me  in  my  College  days,  near  tifty  years  ago; 
but  I  could  say  with  the  utmost  exactness  that 
"I  never  saw  it  in  that  light  before," 

Among  other  objects  of  interest  at  the  works 
was  an  underground  electric  locomotive,  built 
for  the  London  Central  Railway  Company.  It 
ia  the  first  of  twenty-eight  of  like  construction 
ordered  by  that  company  to  be  built  here.  It  is 
a  remarkable  and  gratifyine  fact  that  such  an 
order  should  come  to  American  manufacturers 
from  England.  But  then  orders  come  to  this 
Electric  Company  from  every  continent  on  tne 
globe ;  and  it  ia,  perhaps,  the  largest  such  com¬ 
pany  in  all  the  world. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  incidental  acquaint¬ 
ance,  the  engineers  and  their  assistants,  engaged 
in  the  different  departments,  are  men  worthy  of 
high  respect  and  esteem.  Well  educated,  skilled 
in  their  profession,  of  cultured  social  relations, 
and  some  of  them  active  members  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  churches.  And  also  as  to  the  large 
majority  of  the  other  men  in  the  manufactory, 
who  handle  the  plainer  work  accomplished 
therein — in  physique,  intelligence,  and  quiet, 
yet  efficient  bearing,  they  gave  me  a  most  favor 
able  impression.  S.  Muxs  Day. 


NEW  YORE  STATE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty  third  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Sunday-School  Association  was  held 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Utica, 
Nsw'York,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
June  14th  to  16th.  The  Rev.  Edmund  M.  Mills, 
D.D.,  of  Elmira,  chairman  of  the  program  com 
mittee,  had  laid  himself  out  to  fill  the  program 
with  strong  elements,  and  the  result  was  a  most 
interesting  and  profitable  series  of  addressee  and 
discussions.  It  was  twenty  years  or  more  ago 
that  the  convention  was  last  held  in  Utica,  and 
at  that  time  some  unfortunate  feelings  wero 
engendered  which  caused  an  earnest  purpose- 
early  to]|be  formed  that  this  meeting  should  pro¬ 
duce  only  the  happiest  results ;  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  as  well  as  others  it  has  proved  a  conspicu- 
ous'success. 

The  delegates  came  together  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  State  nine  hundred  strong ;  and 
the  central  city  of  60,000  people,  in  which  they 
met,  helped  to  swell  the  coegregations  to  fine- 
proportions.  It  was  indeed  a  time  of  conven 
tions,  the  Central  New  York  Diocesan  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  sitting 
at  the  same  time  in  old  Trinity,  and  that  his¬ 
toric  organization  taking  the  opportunity  to 
observe  its  centennial ;  very  cordial  greetings 
were  sent  over  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  by- 
tbe  Sunday-school  workers,  which  were  re¬ 
sponded  to  in  a  communication  of  equal  cor¬ 
diality  ;  the  venerable  Bishop  Huntington  was 
expected  to  be  relieved  at  this  time  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Bishop  Coadjutor;  but  matters 
took  an  unexpected  turn,  and,  after  the  Con¬ 
vention  had  declared  in  favor  of  an  assistant,  the 
final  disposal  of  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hsnds 
of  the  Bishop  himself,  and  adjournment  was 
taken  without  the  expected  appointment  The- 
Baraca  Convention  of  Men’s  Bible  Classes  was 
also  being  held  in  the  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church;  this  is  a  movement  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  men’s  Bible  classes  in  the  various 
churches,  which  promises  good  and  great  things 
in  this  line  of  Christian  effort. 

The  splendid  auditorium  of  the  old  First 
Church  still  bore  the  beautiful  decorations  of 
Children’s  Day,  together  with  additional  fea¬ 
tures  appropriate  to  the  Convention.  Flags 
were  employed  in  large  number,  and  again  and 
again  throughout  the  proceedings  the  patriotic 
spirit  was  roused  by  the  remarks  of  the  speakers 
and  the  character  of  the  music.  The  latter  was 
a  marked  feature  of  the  meetings.  Upon  the 
platform  stood  an  upright  piano,  and  beside 
it  the  well  known  Park  sisters  with  their  cor¬ 
nets,  while  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church 
the  great  organ  rang  out.  Dr.  W.  I.  Southertoa 
was  the  musical  conductor. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Rumsey  of  Batavia,  the  President 
of  the  Elmira  convention,  presided  until  the 
election  of  hie  successor  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Mitchell  Downing  of  Poughkeepsie.  Eminent 
men  present  and  participating  were  President 
Raymond  of  Wesleyan  University,  Dr.  Pentecost 
of  Yonkers,  Dr.  Schaulfler  of  New  York,  Rev. 
S.  S.  Eddy  of  Syracuse,  the  well  known  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Association  for  so  many  years. 
Dr.  Cortland  Myers  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Behiends 
of  the  same  city,  and  Dr.  Duncan  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  fame,  chairman  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee;  the  latter  Committee  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  presence  of  some  twenty- five  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  various  sections  of  the  State.  Dr. 
Duncan  was  re  elected  to  this  chairmanship, 
and  the  veteran  and  efficient  Timothy  Hough  of 
Syracuse  to  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Happily,  very  little  time  was  given  to  routine 
business;  the  Executive  Committee  and  various 
I  officers  attend  largely  to  thin ;  the  program  was 
tilled  with  the  discussion  of  themes  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  every  speaker  was  well 
heard.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Wallace  of  Utica,  fresh 
from  the  Baraca  Convention  assembled  in  his- 
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church,  discuaeed  the  “Baraca  Idea,"  showing 
how  great  was  the  need  of  special  effort  to  reach 
young  men,  and  how  this  movement  meets  the 
need ;  showing  that  the  movement  had  now  en> 
tered  several  States,  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
it  would  soon  be  as  wide  as  the  entire  country. 
President  Raymond’s  address  was  a  profound 
yet  popular  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "Youth 
and  Patriotism."  The  Rev.  Cortland  Myers, 
D.D.,  gave  an  inspiring  address  on  "The  Man 
of  Another  Spirit."  Rev.  Frederick  T.  Keeney 
of  Elmira  spoke  practical  words  on  the  practical 
subject  of  "Discipline."  Dr.  Pentecost  thrilled 
hie  audience  with  great  thoughts  on  "Individu¬ 
ality  and  Service;"  and  again,  in  the  unex¬ 
pected  absence  of  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell  of  New 
York,  for  whose  address  a  great  congregation 
were  waiting,  responded  to  the  emergency  call 
by  an  address  on  the  Bible,  being  a  ringing 
appeal  for  loyalty  to  the  inspiration  and  saving 
power  of  the  old  book.  Dr.  Pentecost’s  illus¬ 
trations  and  earnestness  are  two  very  large  ele¬ 
ments  in  his  success  as  a  speaker.  When  he 
came  on  to  respond  to  the  emergency  call  the 
great  congregation  received  him  standing  with 
the  Chautauqua  salute ;  and  when  he  had  6n- 
ished  he  was  thanked  by  a  unanimous  rising 
vote.  Mrs.  Ostrander  and  Mrs.  Foster  pre¬ 
sented  various  phases  of  Primary  Work,  the 
latter  asking  her  hearers  to  be  primary  children 
for  the  time  being,  while  she  taught  them  the 
lesson  of  the  following  Sabbath ;  this  she  did 
with  remarkable  versatility,  using  both  black 
board  and  object  illustrations,  while  the  slightly 
overgrown  and  gray  haired  "infante"  were  un 
usually  ready  in  answering  her  questions  and 
interspersing  bright,  if  not  alaays  relevant, 
remarks  of  their  own.  President  McKenaie  of 
Elmira  College  was  expected  to  speak  on  "A 
Thorough  Preparation  for  Teaching;"  but  was 
unavoidably  detained.  Dr.  Bchauffler  delivered 
several  able  and  inspiring  addresses,  one  on 
"Universal  Elements  in  Child  Nature,"  another 
on  "Soul  Winning  in  the  Sabbath  School ;’’ 
and  a  third  on  "The  Necessity  of  Normal  Work. " 
Dr.  Behrends’s  address  at  the  closing  meeting 
was  on  the  question,  "What  is  the  Bible  f" 

Interesting  reports  were  given  by  some  of  the 
Association’s  missionaries  of  extensive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  work  done  in  the  State,  establishing  of 
new  schools,  organizing  of  town  associations, 
visiting  and  assisting  county  associations,  organ¬ 
izing  home  departments  or  classes,  and  visiting 
from  house  to  house.  It  was  announced  that 
of  the  sixty  counties  of  the  State,  only  one  now 
lacks  organization  and  has  failed  to  hold  a 
county  convention.  Reports  of  the  work  were 
received  from  many  of  the  counties.  As  far  as 
it  has  been  able  to  gather  statistics,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shows  a  total  enrollment  in  Sunday-schools 
of  the  Stste  of  1,364,468;  children  under  21  in 
Protestant  schools,  958,424.  New  schools  organ¬ 
ised,  69;  towns  organized,  143;  home  depart 
ments  established,  136;  visits,  4,813.  There 
are  now  nearly  40,000  scholars  in  home  classee 
and  departments;  1,540  popular  Sunday  school 
gatherings  have  been  held.  The  receipts  and 
disbursements  have  been  a  little  more  than 
$7,000. 

The  Association  approved  the  resolution  to 
make  the  last  Sunday  in  September  the  "New 
York  State  Association  rally  day,"  with  an 
appeal  for  missionary  funds  on  that  day  through¬ 
out  the  State.  It  also  endorsed  the  effort  to 
have  a  quarterly  temperance  lesson  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  International  senes.  It  was  resolved  to  meet 
in  Poughkeepsie  a  year  hence.  The  full  account 
of  these  proceedings,  with  verbatim  reports  of 
all  the  more  important  addresses  and  discus 
sions,  will  appear  in  the  State  Association’s 
"Annual  Volume,"  to  be  had  for  fifty  cents  of 
Secretary  Timothy  Hough,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Elach  year  this  volume  is  of  inestimable  value, 
forming  as  it  does  a  kind  of  practical  band  book 
of  Sunday  school  work.  Every  earnest  Sunday- 
school  Superintendent  snd  pastor  should  cer 
tainly  have  it  on  his  shelves ;  and  the  tiles  from 
year  to  year  will  constitute  a  library  in  itself. 

F.  C. 


THE  AMERICAN  WOBKINOMAN. 

HIS  HAPPY  SKIES. 

Among  the  notable  bCoks  of  the  decade  and 
one  that  appeals  to  all  students  of  social  and 
industrial  problems  is  "L’  Ouvrier  Americain, 
par  Emile  Levaaseur. "  It  is  a  most  exhaus¬ 
tive  gathering  together  of  the  opinions  of  econo¬ 
mists,  manuiacture*"'  ‘‘octal  students,  statisti¬ 
cians,  labor  leaders  and  politicians.  This  book 
has  been  twenty  years  in  preparation.  It  is 
really  a  work  on  the  world’s  industrial  history 
with  the  United  States  as  the  starting  point. 

The  opinions  and  observations  of  M.  Levaseeur 
are  keenly  interesting.  He  realized  in  his  so 
jouro  amons  us.  the  larg.  ^uws  of  national 
destiny  that  are  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  infiuence  that  this  destiny  will 
exert  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  "Success  intoxi¬ 
cates,  ’’  hs  says,  "this  young  nation  has  grown  so 
fast  in  a  century  that  she  is  to  be  excused  for 
believing  nothing  equals  her  grandeur.  ’  ’  He  finds 
concentration  the  leading  characteristic  of  all 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  from  other  lands.  A  second  char¬ 
acteristic  is  the  apolication  of  devices  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  for  cheapening  hand 
labor.  Levaseeur  was  astonished  to  find  at  the 
Merrimac  Mills  one  female  weaver  who  ran  seven 
looms  weaving  caiico,  four  in  front  of  her  and 
three  behind  her.  Such  a  story  was  hardly 
credited  in  France. 

Another  cause  tending  to  concentration  is  the 
constant  movement  among  our  industrial  popula¬ 
tion.  There  is  very  little  that  is  stationary  or 
traditional  about  them.  The  workingman  goes 
where  he  is  tempted  by  the  highest  wages. 
Great  establishments  produce  in  large  quantities 
quickly  and  cheaply,  so  that,  "American  indus¬ 
try  is  better  equipped  to  day,  in  many  lines,  than 
that  of  any  other  land  in  the  world."  And 
the  European  manufacturers  who  think  that 
protection  and  high  wages  and  other  cauces 
operate  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  our  country,  deceive  themselves,  and 
live  under  a  deUieion,  "Which  time  will  dis¬ 
sipate. ’’  Tbie  Frenchman  saw  for  hitpself 
that  the  American  workingman  has  higher 
wages  and  lives  better  than  bis  Continental 
brother.  He  finds  the  typical  American  work¬ 
ingman  is  a  type  superior  to  any  other,  and  as 
to  the  future  rate  of  wages  he  sees  no  reason  to 
anticipate  a  decline. 

Levaseeur  does  not  believe  with  Mr.  Carroll 
D.  Wright'that'the  wage~ought  to  bo  in  propor- 
tion'to  the  profit! and  vary  with  it,  "after  capital 
and  labor,'ehall  have  received  fixed  and  reasona¬ 
ble  compensation,  each  for  its  investment,  the 
net  proUt  of  production  shall  be  divided  under 
profit, !Bbaring  plans  and  methods,  or  through 
industrial  co-partnerships."  He  thinks  this  a 
very  seductive  prospect,  but  not  the  true  theory 
of  wages.  "For  since  it  is  not  possible  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  workmen  of  those  who  lose  shall 
labor  gratuitously,  how  is  it  possible  to  claim 
that  the '  employees  of  those  who  prosper  shall 
have  a  contingent  share  in  the  gains  7" 

Notwithstanding  such  apparently  clear  logic, 
profit-sharing  is  making  headway  in  the  indue 
trial  world.  M.  Levasseur  sees  among  us  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  laborers  towards 
socialism,  but  believes  it  only  a  passing  phase 
of  the  popular  movement.  In  a  land  where  the 
people  are  the  masters,  you  feed  the  workman 
on  the  hatred  of  the  rich  and  his  employer, 
and  you  have  at.once  a  dangerous  public  menace, 
for  both^capital  and  labor  are  really  in  the  same 
boat,  and  must  rise  or  fall  together. 

Against  the  claims  of  the  agitators  and  disor- 
gaoizers!,he  brings  forth  fine  conclusions,  which 
include  also  his  social  philosophy.  They  have 
in  them  so  much  of  sound  common  sense  that 
they  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every  man 
who  wishes  his  country  well,  and  who  loves 
i humanity  better  than  any  artificial  social  dis¬ 


tinctions.  This  resume  may  be  concluded  by 
what  Levaseeur  says  of  our  people  at  large : 

"The  American  people  is  astonished  at  no 
singularity,  and  must  have  a  trial  of  all.  But 
it  is  not  long  misled  by  sonorous  words  if  it 
finds  them  empty,  it  loves  the  concrete  in  politi¬ 
cal*  life.  The  tumultuous  democratic  upheavals 
stirring  in  the  breast  of  the  people,  thus  far, 
after  each  ebullition,  has  left  them  to  return  to 
the  level  of  reason  and  continued  prosperity." 

As  summarized  in  the  Political  Science  Quar¬ 
terly,  the  French  writer’s  creed  is  clear,  logical, 
simple : 

"Modern  inventions,  scientific  and  mechani¬ 
cal,  have  procured  for  the  world  certain  advan¬ 
tages,  which  all  the  inhabitants  enjoy  equally, 
whatever  tbeir  social  condition,  and  irrespective 
of  whether  they  bad  any  hand  in  creating  these 
advantages. 

"The  individual  contribution  of  labor  to  the 
production  of  wealth  is  no  greater  to-day  than 
formerly,  although  the  production  itself  is  im¬ 
mensely  greater. 

"It  is  not  proved  that  during  the  nineteenth 
centurylthe'income  of  the  working  classes  has 
increased  in  a  lesser  degree  than  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  other  classes  of  society. 

2  "The  profit  which  the  workingman  has  secured 
from  the  progress  of  industry  and  the  increase 
of  wealth  is  evident  from  the  great  advance 
which  has  taken  place  in  his  standard  of  living. 

"It  is  not  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  American 
workman,  so  fortunately  situated,  to  make  him¬ 
self  unhappy  through  envy  of  others  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  himself,  or  to  refuse  to  enjoy  the 
good  that  he  has  because  his  neighbor  may  have 
more ;  this  spirit  is  an  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  civilization. ’’  F.  E.  M. 


WOHAN  AND  THE  BIBUE. 

The  woman’s  Bible  is  now  complete.  Twenty- 
five  women  have  contributed  to  its  pages.  Mrs. 
Stanton,  one  of  these  elect  ladies,  claims  that 
the  Bible  degrades  the  mothers  of  the  race. 

In  vindication  of  the  existence  of  "The  Wom¬ 
an’s  Bible,"  she  declares  the  Old  Testament  the 
author  of  all  evil  toward  women,  and  that  it 
degrades  her  to  the  level  of  the  beait.  She 
arraigns  the  Church  of  all  ages  as  false  to 
woman,  and  declares:  "To  my  mind  the  Revis¬ 
ing  Committee  of  ‘The  Woman’s  Bible,’  in 
denying  the  divine  inspiration  of  such  demoral¬ 
izing  ideas,  shows  a  more  worshipful  reverence 
for  the  great  Spirit  of  all  Good  than  does  the 
Church.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  this  strange,  wonderful  and  peculiar  per¬ 
formance  is  the  appendix  containing  letters  from 
a  number  of  women.  The  one  published  from 
the  late  Mias  Frances  Willard  rather  cuts  off 
from  the  work  its  right  to  exist  at  all." 

She  says  in  part:  "The  countries  in  which 
women  have  open  to  them  all  the  opportunities 
which  men  possess  are  Christian  countries;  co¬ 
education  originated  in  Christian  colleges;  the 
professions  and  trades  are  closed  to  us  in  all  but 
Christian  lands;  and  woman’s  ballot  is  unknown 
except  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  mellowed 
the  hearts  of  men  until  they  become  willing  to 
do  women  justice.  Wherever  we  find  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  defective 
or  dependent  classes,  that  institution  was 
founded  by  men  and  women  who  were  Christian 
by  heredity  and  by  training." 

Why  a  woman’s  Bible  if  ail  this  be  true,  and 
who  can  successfully  question  it? 


The  Rutgers  Riverside  Presbyterian  Chui  b, 
the  West  End  Collegiate  Church,  and  St.  An¬ 
drews’  Methodist  Church  will  combine  tbeir  in- 
town  congregations  during  the  hot  season.  The 
services  will  be  held  in  Bt.  Andrew’s  during 
July  and  in  Rutgers’  through  August.  During 
July  the  preachers  will  be  Rev.  John  Sheridan 
Zelie  of  Cleveland,  and  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  D.D.,  of  this  city. 
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SYSTEMATIC  BENEFICENCE. 

The  cloeiiig  MMion  of  the  Auboro  CoDgreai 
of  June  7th  9th,  inclueiTe,  wm  well  devoted  to 
thie  theme  which  liee  at  the  foandation  of  all 
OUT  Church  and  Miaaionary  enterpriaea.  The 
Rev.  Charlea  A.  Richmond  of  the  Madiaon 
Avenue  Church,  Albany,  preaided.  The  firat 
apealtar  of  the  evening  waa  Preaident  Henry  M. 
Booth,  D.D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  who 
drew  out  thinga  old  and  new,  from  hie  long  and 
aucceeaful  experience  aa  a  paetor. 

'fie  waa  followed  by  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith 
of  the  Central  Church,  New  York,  on  the  aame 
topic,  a  part  of  whoae  remarka  we  here  copy  from 
the  Auburn  Advertiaer.  The  epeaker’e  firat 
thought  waa  of 

THB  NEABNMS  OF  OOD. 

We  forget  oftentimea  that  our  aucceae  ia  de¬ 
pendent  upon  other  forcea  co-working  with  na. 
Our  fortunea  are  found  in  the  fruita  of  the  earth 
and  in  the  forcea  of  nature.  The  Lord  aaya, 
“the  cattle  upon  a  thoaaand  hilla  are  mine,” 
and  it  ia  through  thinga  liketheae  that  we  build 
up  our  fortunea.  We  are  very  apt  to  forget  that 
Qod  ia  very  near ;  that  He  entera  into  all  our 
atriving;  that  it  ia  only  becauae  of  fiia  help 
that  we  have  the  strength  to  do  the  work,  which 
in  ourn.  Profeasor  LeConte  of  California  speaks 
of  the  higher  Christian  pantheism.  This  is  Qod 
imminent  in  nature.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  of  late 
has  said  that  this  immanency  of  Qod  ia  the 
truth  above  all  others  that  the  Church  needs  to 
learn.  Bishop  Berkley  once  said,  “I  press  my 
hand  against  the  table  and  the  table  pushes 
and  presses  back  against  me.  The  force  which 
I  exercise  we  know  to  be  mental  and  conscious. 
What  shadow  of  evidence  in  there  that  the  force 
with  which  the  table  pushea  back  againet  me  in 
not  also  mental  and  conacions.  ”  In  other  words, 
my  will  touches  Qod's  will  here. 

The  church  needs  to  acknowledge  the  silent 
partner,  and  men  in  business  should  recognise 
those  higher  forces  which  are  the  secret  of  their 
fortune.  “Riches  and  glory  come  of  thee,  O, 
Qod,"  cries  David,  “it  ia  in  thine  hand  to 
make  great."  It  was  a  momentary  satisfaction 
for  Nebuchadnezzar  to  stand  before  Babylon  and 
say,  “la  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have 
builded  T"  In  that  very  hour  a  voice  spoke  to 
him  saying,  “This  day,  O  king,  is  thy  kingdom 
departed  from  thee." 

But  we  are  ready  for  a  second  thought.  If 
our  Qod  is  a  ailent  partner  in  all  that  we  gain 
has  he  not  a  right  to  some  share  in  the  profits  7 
Surely  this  is  the  view  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  alike.  Qod  does  not  ask  a  share  in 
our  profits  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right.  I  venture 
to  lay  that  we  all  acknowledge  to  day  that 
God  baa  some  right  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
our  business,  and  the  question  perhaps  narrows 
itse  f  down  to  this.  What  proportion  shall  be 
given  unto  Qod  and  to  the  work  of  Qod.  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  claim  that  the  tithe  ought  to 
be  the  lowest  portion  thought  of  among  Chris¬ 
tians. 

TITHE  GITIKO. 

The  historian  Belden  saya  that  “tithe  giving 
was  practiced  among  the  Arabians,  Saxons, 
Germans,  Phoenicians,  Carthegenians, "  and 
Pliny,  the  Latin  writer,  telle  us  the  Ethiopians 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  tithes,  and  one 
writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  while  instances 
are  mentioned  of  nations  which  did  not  offer 
sacrifices,  in  the  analysis  of  all  time  none  are 
found  which  did  not  pay  tithes.  The  Jews  of 
old  constantly  practiced  tithing.  Abraham  gave 
tithes  to  Nebuchadneszar ;  and  Jacob  of  Bethel 
said,  “all  that  thou  ahalt  give  me  I  will  surely 
give  unto  thee  the  tenth. "  Under  Moses  tithing 
waa  reduced  to  systematic  laws. 

While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  tithing  is 
commanded  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  it  seems 
certain  that  Christ  could  not  except  less  than 
the  tithe.  We  are  exhorted  in  many  places  to 
give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  us;  to  give  alms 


of  such  things  as  we  have ;  to  lay  by  us  in  atore 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week.  We  are  told 
that  “fie  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap 
sparingly,  and  he  that  soweth  bountifully  shall 
also  reap  bountifully. "  When  we  think  of  the 
measure  of  our  gifts,  and  especially  of  the  gift 
unspeakable  which  has  come  to  os,  in  the  life 
of  Jesus,  it  surely  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 
portion  which  the  Christian  church  is  to  lay 
upon  Qod’s  altar  is  lees  than  that  which  the 
Jews  were  to  bring  to  him.  The  early  Christian 
church  alwaya  tithed  itself.  This  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chr>soe- 
tom,  and  others.  The  author  of  “Christian 
Antiquity"  says,  “This  was  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  fathers  and  voice_of  the  church 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  ’  ’ 

Again.  It  is  certain  that  such  gifts  to  Qod 
bring  great  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual. 
We  are  told  to  honor  the  Lord  with  our  sub¬ 
stance,  then  our  barns  shall  be  filled  with 
plenty. 

Mr.  Kane,  the  layman  of  Chicago  who  for 
forty  years  haa  spread  far  and  wide  literature 
upon  the  subject  of  systematic  beneficence  and 
tithing,  and  who  invariably  has  asked  for  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  temporal  blessings  being  the  result 
of  such  action,  says  that  after  thirty-nine  years 
he  has  received  no  confiicting  testimony  of  the 
name.  But  if  temporal  blessings  come  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  practice  tithing  and  who  give  liber¬ 
ally  of  their  means  unto  God,  equal  blessings 
will  come  to  the  church  which  follows  in  this 
same  direction ;  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  night 
to  give  to  you  a  brief  history  of  effort  along  the 
line  of  systematic  beneficence  in  connection 
with  the  church  I  serve.  I  trust  I  shall  not 
seem  immodest  in  referring  to  a  work  with 
which  I  am  closely  connected,  for  I  do  it  only 
with  the  thought  of  emphasising  more  clearly 
the  great  possibilities  in  this  movement. 

THE  EXPEBIEMOE  OF  ONE  CHURCH. 

The  real  origin  of  the  Systematic  Beneficence 
Movement  in  the  church  which  I  serve,  was  in 
the  society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  N  ine  years 
ago  when  I  became  pastor  of  that  church  and 
asked  the  Christian  Endeavorers  to  raise  fifty 
dollars  for  a  certain  object,  they  said  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  do  so.  About  five  years  ago 
that  enthusiastic  missionary,  Albert  A.  Fulton 
of  Canton,  tried  to  enlist  the  Endeavorers  of 
this  land  in  a  ccheme  for  each  one  to  give 
two  cents  a  week  for  missions.  There  waa  in 
our  church  a  young  man  who  was  the  living 
incarnation  of  seal  along  missionary  lines,  and 
he  came  to  me  with  a  scheme  called  the  “Five 
times  two  is  ten  fond."  It  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  Mr.  Fulton’s  scheme,  for  the  thought 
was  not  only  that  you  should  give  two  cents  but 
you  should  get  four  of  your  friends  to  give  two 
cents  a  week  also.  1  said  to  the  young  man, 
“Why,  Will,  it  will  not  work,  it  is  too  compli¬ 
cated."  He  said,  “Are  you  willing  I  should 
try  7"  and  I  said,  “Yes,  go  ahead  and  Qod  bleee 
you."  Before  I  realised  what  was  taking  place, 
I  found  that  our  Christian  Endeavorers  were 
raising  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  missions. 

But  this  was  not  all.  This  same  young  man 
started  another  fund  called  the  O.  O.  M.  F., 
Our  Own  Missionary  Fund,  and  after  a  few 
months  the  pledgee  amounted  to  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year  to  missions,  and  then  our  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers  came  to  the  session  and  said, 
“We  are  now  pledged  to  give  nine  hundred 
dollars  a  year  to  missions  and  we  want  your 
promise  to  send  our  own  missionaries  into  the 
field.  Some  of  the  sleepy  old  elders  were  awak 
ened  for  once  in  their  lives  and  the  session  felt 
that  a  movement  had  been  begun  in  the  church 
which  needed  careful  oversight  and  wise  con¬ 
sideration,  and  so  after  a  good  deal  of  delibera¬ 
tion  it  waa  decided  that  the  whole  church  should 
enter  into  the  scheme  of  sending  its  own  mis¬ 
sionaries  into  not  only  the  home  but  the  foreign 
field  alao  and  a  general  missionary  committee 


was  farmed  which  should  have  charge  of  this 
entire  scheme. 

WORK  IN  HTDEN. 

After  a  few  months  a  home  field  was  chosen 
down  at  fiyden  in  Kentucky.  Hyden  is  the 
capital  of  Leslie  county.  It  is  sixty  miles  from 
the  railroad  up  in  the  mountains  of  East  Ken¬ 
tucky,  a  most  inaccessible  place,  for  the  road  to 
it  runs  for  the  last  thirty  miles  of  the  railroad 
in  the  bed  of  a  creek.  It  was  the  site  of  the 
famous  Eversole  feud.  Although  the  capital  of 
the  county,  there  was  no  church  there  save  a 
little  log  Methodist  church  which  had  preach¬ 
ing  once  in  two  months  and  that  not  regularly, 
in  fact  there  was  not  a  single  church  with  a 
settled  pastor  in  the  entire  county.  We  sent  a 
young  missionary,  a  graduate  of  Union  Semin¬ 
ary  and  hie  wife  to  thie  field.  The  ignorance 
and  degradation  and  sin  there  were  simply 
beyond  description. 

After  our  missionary  had  been  working  there 
for  two  years,  I  visited  the  place.  The  only 
woman  that  could  bake  a  loaf  of  white  bread  in 
the  place  when  I  came  there  was  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  wife.  The  so-called  hotel  in  which  I 
stayed  had  never  had  sheets  on  the  beds  until 
they  were  provided  for  me,  and  I  slept  under 
coverlets  that  teamsters  had  slept  under  for 
twenty  years.  The  drunkenness  and  immorality 
were  beyond  deacription.  Our  church  had  a 
bard  time  of  it  for  two  years.  The  people  were 
unsympathetic  and  failed  to  appreciate  what  we 
were  trying  to  do  for  them.  Finally  one  of  the 
prominent  givers  in  our  church  proposed  that 
we  build  a  church  there,  and  be,  himself,  gave 
a  thousand  dollars  toward  the  work  and  to-day 
there  stands  a  beautiful  church  in  that  village 
costing  t2,000,  and  connected  with  it  are  band- 
some  school- rooms  in  which  the  so  called  Hyden 
Academy  ia  conducted  by  our  missionary  and 
bis  assistants.  We  have  now  in  Hyden,  all 
working  under  our  church,  a  missionary  and 
two  teachers.  During  the  last  year  all  prejudice 
has  dissolved,  some  thirty  or  forty  have  united 
with  the  church,  making  a  membership  of  about 
seventy-five.  We  have  a  Christian  school  fiour- 
iahing,  with  113  pupils,  called  fiyden  Academy. 
We  have  a  large  Sunday-school  there  and  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  ones  in  outlying  places  and  the  face 
of  the  town  in  changed  and  the  whole  county 
infiuenced  by  our  work.  The  most  prominent 
man  in  the  county  arose  in  one  of  our  meetings 
not  long  ago,  himself  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  said  he  would  not  take  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  what  our  church  had  done  fcr 
his  family. 

ANOTHER  ENTERPRISE. 

Just  about  the  same  time  wo  decided  to  send 
a  missionary  into  the  foreign  field,  and  we  felt 
that  we  were  most  fortunate  in  selecting  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Union  Seminary,  Mr.  Charles  Otis  Gill, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  captain  of  the 
foot-ball  team.  I  never  will  forget  the  series  of 
farewell  meetings  which  we  held  to  bid  them 
God-speed  to  their  work.  Mrs.  Gill  was  one  of 
the  most  spiritual  and  devout  of  women,  and  on 
the  farewell  night  she  asked  in  our  pulpit  if  any 
of  us  were  afraid  of  the  will  of  God  I  That  deep 
question  has  re-echoed  in  our  hearts  ever  since. 
It  was  a  strange  providence,  after  the  Gills  had 
been  in  China  a  year,  that  sent  a  terrible  alfiic 
tion  to  this  godly  woman.  After  a  long  siege  of 
typhoid  fever  her  reason  was  left  beclouded  and 
Mr.  Gill  was  forced  to  return  with  her  to  this 
country,  and  our  experience  of  sending  a  mis 
sionary  to  the  foreign  field  ended  in  gloom  and 
disaster. 

TENTH  LEGION  HOTEBCENT. 

Before  this  time  the  Tenth  Legion  movement 
bad  been  begun  in  our  church.  Thie  was 
movement  among  Christian  Endeavorers  to  give 
a  tenth  of  one’s  income  to  the  Lord  and  it  in 
spreading  like  wild  fire  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  Endeavor  organization.  In  our  own 
society  of  fifty-five  members,  fifty-two  of  them 
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are  pledged  givere  of  one-tenth,  two  others  had 
pledged  themselvea  to  give  a  certain  definite 
proportion  and  the  one  remaining  member  had 
pledged  to  keep  an  account  of  what  he  gave  to 
the  Master. 

Just  at  this  time  the  church  was  afilicted  in 
the  loss  by  death  of  its  largest  giver,  a  man  who 
gave  a  thousand  dollars  to  almost  every  big  col¬ 
lection  in  the  church.  And  there  moved  away 
from  our  church  and  our  city  the  second  largest 
giver  also,  whose  check  for  five  hundred  dollars 
was  often  found  upon  the  collection  plates.  In 
the  loss  of  these  two  large  givers  we  saw  the 
prospect  of  the  gifts  of  our  church  diminishing 
by  at  least  one-third.  We  were  already  sup¬ 
porting  two  large  missions  in  the  city  which 
were  exceedingly  expensive,  and  the  question 
was  what  we  could  do  to  meet  the  heavy  drains 
that  were  coming  fast  upon  us  with  our  ever 
enlarging  work. 

ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  1.0BD  BOOK. 

The  session  met  the  crisis  bravely,  and  we 
distributed  through  the  congregation  a  little 
book  called  "Account  with  the  Lord  Book,"  a 
copy  of  which  1  hold  in  my  hand.  It  is  simply 
a  little  account  book  with  the  words,  "Account 
with  the  Lord,"  stamped  upon  it  in  gilt,  with  a 
little  printing  inside  which  pledges  every  mem 
ber  receiving  it  to  use  it  carefully  to  keep  ac¬ 
count  of  all  moneys  given  in  the  name  of  the 
Master.  These  books  were  distributed  to  the 
congregation  after  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  and 
four  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  taken  and 
are  being  used  to  day.  After  the  death  and 
removal  of  these  large  givers  in  the  church  we 
were  looking  forward  most  anxiously  to  our  next 
Foreign  Mission  offering,  but  notwithstanding 
these  large  gifts  were  absent,  this  offering  was 
the  largest  taken  up  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  and  1  believe  it  to  have  been  due,  sim¬ 
ply  and  solely,  to  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
tyatematic  beneHcence. 

BE8UI.TS  or  FAITHFUL  USE. 

These  little  account  books  have  been  faithfully 
used  in  the  church  and  the  movement  has  6pread 
far  and  wide,  for  other  churches  are  using  them 
also  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  pas¬ 
tor  receives  letters  concerning  them  from  other 
pastors  who  were  interested  in  the  movement. 

After  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  use  of 
these  books,  the  pastor  asked  for  testimonies  to 
be  given  in  anonymous  letters  to  him  concerning 
the  results  of  the  movement  in  families  and  in 
personal  experience.  The  testimonies  which 
came  in,  about  fifty  in  number,  without  excep¬ 
tion  emphasized  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings  which  bad  come  to  homes  and  to  indi¬ 
viduals  through  the  attention  given  to  this 
matter. 

After  the  unfortunate  withdrawal  of  our  for¬ 
eign  missionary  and  his  wife  from  our  field  in 
Pekin,  China,  the  church  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half  has  made  no  effort  to  send  new  mission¬ 
aries  abroad,  but  some  of  us  have  been  thinking 
and  hoping  for  the  time  to  come  when  we  could 
again  be  represented  in  the  foreign  field,  and 
the  time  has  come  most  auspiciously  of  late. 

MB.  LOBEN8TEIN  AND  MB.  MOBBI8. 

Two  of  your  own  recent  graduates  from  Au 
burn,  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Lobenstein,  wrote  to 
our  church  about  three  months  ago,  asking  if  we 
would  consider  the  plan  of  sending  them  into 
the  foreign  field  as  our  own  missionaries.  When 
we  found  out  the  character  of  the  men,  one  of 
whom  we  had  known  as  our  own  church  boy, 
we  felt  as  if  the  answer  to  our  prayer  had  come, 
and  with  a  unanimity  that  was  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  after  our  venture  before,  the  church  gladly 
answered,  "We  will  send  you  both  to  the  foreign 
field,"  and  today  Mr.  Lobenstein  and  Mr. 
Morris  are  under  appointment  to  go  out  next 
September  to  Central  China  to  represent  our 
church  in  the  mission  field.  They  have  been 
with  us  for  the  last  three  or  four  Sundays  in 
our  meetings,  preaching  in  the  pulpit,  address¬ 


ing  the  young^people  'and  'older^societies  and 
have  won  the  affection  of  one  and  all.  'Whatever 
they  want  when  they  get  into  the  foreign  field 
they  will  have  because  they  will~have  behind 
them  a  church  that  knows  them  and  levee  them 
and  will  be  in  closest  personal  touch  with _their 
conrtituencT  aVhome. 

the  OHUBCH  MUSTINOTiFLINCH.'l 

I^This,  then,  is  the  history  of  what  Systematic 
Beneficence  has  doniTfor  one  church.  Nof  only 
this  movement  abroad  and  in  a'neglected  part 
of  Kentucky  is  the  result  of  it,  but  in  New 
York  City  we  have  two  large  missions  with 
six  paid** missionaries  who  are  laboring  under 
our  own  church,  and  incalculable  results  are 
being  gained  for  the  Master  in  two  of  the  dark¬ 
est  and  most  destitute  portions  of  our  city. 
These  movements  also  are  to  somi^  extent,^ at 
least  the  reaufts  'of'en^hasis^laid  along  ~these 
lines. 

When  I  look  out  upon  the  churches  at  large 
and  see  the  painfully  small  gifts  of  many 
churches  of^times  thiir'  benevolence"  scarcely 
equalling  their  expenses,  1  feel  that  the  one 
^'pe*?f*"tbe  Kingdom'of  God  is  "’to  be  found  in 
emphasis  laid  along  these  lines.  When  the 
Christian  is  converted  through  and  through, 
down  to  the  very  depths  of  his  pocket  boak, 
then  shall  the_Churct^of  _Qod  triumph  over  _all 
rts  foes.  CharrM~Reade  made  the  sequel  of 
"Love  me  little,  love  me  long,"  to  be  "Hard 
Cash."  The  sequel  of  love  to  Christ  and  love 
for  Hie  kingdom  must  be  that  love  measured 
in  the  great  out  pouring  of  the  church’s  wealth 
to  advance  the  Master’s  kingdom.  I  believe 
that  the  church  to-day  is  fiinching  before  the 
great  problems  which  she  meets ;  but  when  I 
look  upon  the  society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
with~iia  new  emphasis  upon  consecration,  and 
when  I  see  this  new  movement  in  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  and  in  the  closer  tying  of  mis¬ 
sions  to  individual  churches,  I  believe  that  the 
church  of  the  twentieth  century  will  successfully 
grapple  with  the  problem  which  the  church  of 
to  day  has  failed  to  solve;  and  among  all  the 
other  new  movements  in  the  church  1  am  confi. 
dent  that  not  one  will  have  the  importance  and 
not  one  will  bring  the  blessing  that  this  new 
consecration  of  wealth  unto  the  service  of  God 
will  ensure  to  the  church  and  to  the  world. 

The  concluding  address  was  made  by  Chair¬ 
man,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Richmond.  Ho  put  in  a 
very  strong  plea  for  our  own  church  enterprises 
— those  to  which  as  Presbyterians  we  are  fairly 
and  fully  committed ;  their  claims  are  the  first 
to  be  considered.  Then  in  the  second  place  sys¬ 
tematic  beneficence,  called  for  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  motives,  as  well  as  the  beet  methods. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Auburn,  the  ladies,  and  others,  re¬ 
ceived  hearty  thanks  for  their'eare  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress. 

MEMOBT  IN  HEAVEN. 

A  ministerial  friend,  very  much  blessed  in  his 
work  with  the  pen,  has  just  written  us,  "If  you 
get  any  light  on  the  question  about  the  future, 
whether  we  actually  are  to  see  and  converse 
with  those  dear  ones  of  old  friendship— do  tell 
me.  It  in  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation  or 
theoretic  theology,  but  of  personal  interest." 

If  we  were  wrong  in  the  brief  suggestions  of 
the  reply,  will  some  mind  of  clearer  light  help 
us.  Our  few  words  in  answer  to  the  question 
remind  us  of  the  reply  of  an  old-fashioned  pas¬ 
tor  to  the  same  query:  "Do  you  think  we  shall 
be  greater  fools  there  than  we  are  here  ?’’ 

Paul  says,  "Caught  up  together. ’’  Why  not 
just  say  "caught  up, ’’  if  he  did  not  refer  to 
such  fellowship  of  "kindred  minds?"  We  have 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  that  subject.  The 
atonement  has  settled  all  painful  recollections, 
"blotted  them  out" — left  nothing  to  even  suggest 
them 

Moses  and  Elias  are  mentioned  in  the  trans¬ 
figuration  as  members  of  the  same  familiar  fel 
lowship.  Heaven  must  bring  the  lives  helpful 
to  one  another  here,  in  eternal  sympathy  there. 
But  to  the  lost,  it  is  said,  "Son,  remember’’— 
nothing  but  painful  memories  there. 

P.  O.  H. 


DE  SENECTUTE. 

The  evening  of  life,  notwithstanding  its  sombre 
associations,  is  a  fascinating  subject  for  con¬ 
templation.  From  the  beginnings  of  literature 
it  has  been  a  favorite  theme  both  of  the  poet’s 
song,  and  of  the  sage’s  soliloquy.  These  gifted 
minds  have  left  for  us  the  record  of  their 
thoughts  at  this  solemn  hour.  The  preacher, 
having  drained  the  cup  of  earthly  pleasure, 
enters  the  verdict— vanity.  The  pagan  philoso¬ 
pher,  having  reached  the  pinnacle  of  worldly 
honor,  calmly  submits  to  the  inevitable  since 
there  is  no  more  in  life  for  him.  The  Apostle, 
having  fought  a  good  fight,  gladly  lays  down  his 
weapons  with  a  shout  of  victory,  for  such  is  his 
Captain’s  command.  The  Christian  poet,  like 
a  traveller  standing  in  the  twilight,  hears  ap¬ 
proaching  "a  train  for  home." 

And  yet,  there  is  a  very  common  form  of  human 
experience  that  they  somehow  fail  to  represent. 
These  all,  in  such  different  ways,  were  winners 
in  the  race.  They  came  to  the  close  of  life 
wearing  the  palms  of  victory.  With  prophetic 
ear  they  caught  the  applause  "of  ages  yet  to 
be."  But  what  of  those,  and  their  name  is 
multitude,  who  have  fought  bravely  but  in  vain, 
who  have  plucked  no  laurels,  who  have  won 
neither  wealth  nor  fame,  who  so  far  as  earthly 
wisdom  can  discover  might  just  as  well  never 
have  lived  at  all,  what  shall  be  their  feelings  as 
they  enter  the  dark  valley  ?  Life  to  them  indeed 
brought  much  of  joy,  for  a  kind  Father  has 
planted  fiowers  and  scattered  sunshine  in  the 
lowliest  places,  but  what  man  in  whom  is  the 
spirit  of  man  is  content  with  plucking  fiowers  and 
sunshine  7  Such,  as  the  shadows  deepen,  look 
back  over  wasted  years,  upon  hopes  born  only 
to  die,  upon  battles  bravely  begun  only  to  invite 
sure  defeat,  upon  the  graves  of  friendships, 
upon  ruined  reputations,  upon  the  scars  that  sin 
has  left.  From  such  a  retrospect  must  they 
not  turn  in  horror  ?  And  if,  perchance,  a  few 
uncertain  days  remain  before  the  grim  messenger 
shall  claim  his  own,  yet  are  they  days  of  dark¬ 
ness,  of  solitude,  of  pain,  whose  only  consola¬ 
tion  is  that  they  must  needs  be  few. 

To  all  such,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immor¬ 
tality  offers  the  only  possible  solution  of  the 
riddle  of  life.  When  once  we  comprehend  in 
some  imperfect  measure,  that  time  is  but  a 
prelude  to  eternity,  that  life  is  but  a  school, 
that  our  earthly  experiences  are  only  lessons— 
just  the  A,  B,  C— and  that,  beyond  the  "por¬ 
tal,"  in  another  and  brighter  clime,  in  in¬ 
finitely  more  favorable  surroundings,  with  in¬ 
finitely  higher  powers,  with  infinitely  better 
teachers,  without  any  possibility  of  failure,  we 
shall  resume  the  lessons,  if  you  please  to  use  the 
figure,  just  now  being  interrupted,  and  go  on 
in  ever  widening  cycles  of  knowledge  and 
joy  and  holiness,  into  a  state  of  being  of  whose 
blessedness  and  perfections  we  can  form  no 
possible  conception,  only  thus  can  we  find  any 
sufficient  reason  why  we  have  lived  at  all. 

In  view  of  such  a  future,  the  close  of  an  un¬ 
successful  life,  as  we  count  success,  acquires  a 
profound  significance.  Over  its  ashes  no 
requiem  is  chanted,  no  eulogy  pronounced,  no 
monument  erected.  Would  that  some  poet- 
prophet,  with  an  inspiration  born  of  his  own 
experiences,  might  translate  into  our  vernacular 
the  unspeakable  words  and  the  unthinkable 
thoughts  that  must  crowd  in  upon  such  a  soul 
as  it  (approaches  the  portal.  Let  us  not  forget, 
while  duly  exalting  the  illustrious  ones,  to  pause 
sometimes,  and  drop  a  tear  and  twine  a  laurel 
in  memory  of  the  unknown  and  unhonored — the 
vanquish^  in  life’s  battle.  Perchance,  to  some 
weary  brother  tottering  down  the  slope  towards 
sunset,  such  an  act  may  come  as  a  revelation  of 
the  glory  of  the  beyond.  And  let  us  remember, 
in  making  up  our  estimates  of  character,  that 
the  grandest  earthly  achievements  sink  into  utter 
nothingness  when  compared  with  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  eternity;  and  that  the  chief  fact  concern¬ 
ing  any  one  of  us  is  not  what  we  may  have  done 
or  failed  to  do,  but  that  we  have  lived,  and 
have  thus  become  candidates  for  immortality. 
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Thi  Hutobt  of  Ocb  Mavt  fbom  Its  Obioih 
TO  THX  Pbbsbnt  Dat,  1775-1897.  By  John 
R.  Spears.  With  more  than  Four  Hundred 
IHustrationa,  Maps  and  Diagrams.  In  Four 
Volumes.  18.  New  York:  Oharlee  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1897. 

This  important  and  most  timely  book  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  holiday  season  befors  a  possibility 
of  war  had  seriously  entered  our  thoughts  is 
dedicated  “To  all  who  would  seek  peace  and 
pursue  it,”  and  the  closing  words  of  his  Preface 
express  the  author’s  conviction  that,  ‘ '  We  shall 
continue  to  pursue  for  many  years  our  daily 
vocations  in  peace.”  That  his  happy  prophecy 
did  not  prove  true  has  doubtless  added  largely 
to  the  sales  of  his  book,  for  even  the  most  in¬ 


ing,  Worden  and  the  rest  of  that  noble  band  of 
heroes  quite  so  vivid  and  real  to  his  readers. 

The  author’s  style  is  sometimes  a  littls  in¬ 
volved  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  re-read  a  para¬ 
graph  to  make  sure  of  its  meaning,  and  one  is 
reminded  of  Kudyard  Kipling’s  famous  “that 
belongs  to  another  story,”  by  being  frequently 
told  that  some  incident  or  fact  will  be  referred 
to  later  on.  Occasionally  there  is  a  little  slip, 
as  in  Volume  IV.,  page  164,  a  picture  is  given 
of  Admiral  John  Rodgers,  with  the  name  ap¬ 
pended  of  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  the  Captain  whose 
elegance  of  manner  has  made  him  known  as  ’’the 
Chesterfield  of  the  Navy.  ’  ’  But  such  an  error  is 
very  natural  in  preparing  so  many  illustrations 
and  does  not  impair  the  value  of  an  important 
work  which  has  been  so  conscientiously  pre¬ 
pared,  and  contains  so  much  information,  and 
which  we  hope  will  be  widely  read,  especially 
by  our  young  people. 


different  landsmen  who  knew  little  and  cared 
leas  about  our  ships  and  sailors,  having  only  the 
vaguest  idea  of  a  navy  as  a  costly  luxury  of 
doubtful  value,  have  had  good  reason  during  the 
past  few  weeks  to  change  their  opinions,  and 
now  all  are  eager  to  inform  themselves  as  to 
what  our  navy  has  done  in  the  past.  Happily 
Admiral  Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila,  and  the 
sinking  of  the  Merrimac  at  Santiago  has  left  no 
question  in  any  one’s  mind  as  to  its  present 
capacity. 

Mr.  Spears  goes  back  to  the  very  earliest  be¬ 
ginnings  and  opens  his  history  with  an  account 
of  “the  salt-water  Lexington,”  on  the  coast  of 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  night  of  June  17th,  1772, 
when  the  British  schooner  “Gaspe,  ”  having 
been  decoyed  on  to  the  bar  off  the  city  of  Provi¬ 
dence  by  the  Yankee  skipper.  Captain  Linxee, 
was  thers  captured  by  sixty- four  sturdy  towns¬ 
men  going  out  to  the  attack  in  eight  open  boats. 
This  success  in  the  first  effort  of  our  ancee 
tors  to  assert  their  independence  upon  the  sea 
led  later  to  the  seizing  of  other  English 
ships  and  the  organising  of  a  force  upon  the 
waters,  but  it  was  not  until  thres  years  later,  on 
the  22d  of  October,  1775,  that  the  resolutions  of 
Congress  gave  a  legal  warrant  and  foundation 
to  the  American  navy,  and  Esek  Hopkins  was 
appointed  Commander-in  Chief. 

As  he  came  over  the  side  of  bis  fiag  ship,  the 
“Alfred,”  the  first  American  naval  ensign  was 
raissd  by  the  executive  officer,  John  Paul  Jones, 
the  intrepid  young  sailor  whose  brillant  exploits 
were  soon  to  win  glory  and  fame  for  American 
seamanship  and  courage. 

Unfortunately  Esek  Hopkins  did  not  prove 
himself  equal  to  the  great  honor  conferred  upon 
him,  and  after  a  brief  service  of  a  year  and  ten 
days  he  was  dismissed  for  disobedience  of  orders, 
and  the  high  title  of  Commander-in-Chief  has 
never  again  been  bestowed  upon  an  American 
naval  man. 

From  then  on  the  story  is  a  thrilling  one, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  a  glow  of 
pride  that  makes  one  understand  why  with  such 
traditions  and  such  blood  in  their  veins,  our 
officers  and  sailors  are  ever  ready  in  every 
emergency,  undaunted  by  danger  and  fertile  in 
expedients  to  overcome  what  seem  insurmounta¬ 
ble  barriers. 

The  story  is  wsll  told,  especially  of  the  earlier 
conflicts  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  that  of 
1812.  The  accurate  use  of  all  nautical  terms, 
and  the  clear  descriptions  of  ths  intricate 
manceuvres  of  the  vessels  plainly  showing  the 
author’s  naval  training  and  familiarity  with 
everything  connected  with  ships  and  sailors. 
The  many  diagrams  and  pictures  help  to  make 
it  all  plain  to  the  uninitiated.  When  he  comes 
to  the  conflicta  of  the  Civil  War  however,  Mr. 
Sears  sometimes  fails  to  seise  the  picturesque 
and  striking  features  and  does  not  succeed  in 
making  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Farragut,  Cush- 
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Thb  Pbbsbttbbian  Digbst  of  1898.  A  Com- 
pend  of  the  Acta  and  Deliverances  of  the 
General  Presbytery,  General  Synod  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  1706  1897. 
Compiled  by  authority  and  with  the  co 
operation  of  a  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly.  By  the  Rev.  William  E.  Moore, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  63.50  net,  postage  paid. 

This  portly,  well  printed  octavo  of  909  pages, 
prepared  under  the  competent  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  with  the 
CO- operation  of  Stated  Clerk  W.  H.  Roberts  and 
Secretary  of  Publication  E.  R.  Craven  is  an 
extremely  valuable  work.  In  his  Introduction, 
Dr.  Moore  speaks  of  the  volumes  which  have 
preceded  this  one— the  first  steps  looking  to 
such  a  work  having  been  taken  as  early  as  1809, 
though  the  first  actual  publication  was  not  until 
1820.  In  1836  the  Assembly  appointed  Dr. 
John  McDowell,  Mr.  Winchester  and  Mr. 
Duffield  to  prepare  a  new  Digest,  but  nothing 
came  of  it,  the  division  of  the  Church  being 
near  at  hand.  Several  volumes  followed  later 
on,  issued  by  the  now  two  Assemblies,  Drs. 
George  Duffield,  Jr.,  Henry  Darling,  W.  E. 
Moore  and  Stated  Clerk  Edwin  F.  Hatfield  being 
a  Committee  for  the  work  on  the  part  of  the 
New  School  body,  which  was  published  in  1861. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Webster,  D.D.,  edited  the  Old 
School  Digest  of  1850,  and  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Baird, 
D.D.,  that  of  1856,  and,  after  revision,  of  1859. 

On  the  re  union  in  1870,  measures  were  taken 
which  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  volume  issued 
in  1873,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  W.  E. 
Moore,  and  the  approval  of  Drs.  E.  F.  Hatfield, 
A.  T.  McGill,  R.  M.  Patterson  and  Hon.  Elders 
George  Sharswood,  LIi.D.,  and  William  Strong, 
LL.D.  In  1886,  (by  direction  of  the  Assembly 
of  1885)  a  new  edition  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Moore,  with  the  co-operation  of  Drs.  Roberts 
and  Craven.  This  had  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Book  of  Diacip 
line  in  1884,  with  its  amendments  a  year  later, 
wholly  recasting  it. 

The  preeent  Digest  of  1898  was  ordered  by  the 
Assembly  of  four  years  ago,  and  both  in  plan 
and  fulness  of  discriminated  contents,  it  is  quite 
in  advance  of  all  its  predecessors.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  parts,  references,  notes,  index,  etc., 
render  it  easy  of  reference,  and  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  an  intensely  interesting)  volume.  In  clos¬ 
ing  this  great  work,  Dr.  Moore  expresses  his 
thanks  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts  in  very  handsome 
terms.  It  is  such  a  summation  of  Presbyterian 
Law  as  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  for  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  brought  up  to  date,  the  Briggs  case 
and  other  recent  matter,  appearing  as  to  sub¬ 
stance,  though  we  regret  that  the  netting  forth 
is  quite  so  impersonal,  for  the  recording  of  both 
votes  and  voters  would  be  instructive. 

In  our  hasty  look  through  these  many  pages,  we 
have  noted  but  a  single  typographical  error— 
the  name  of  that  former  magnate  of  the  New 
School  body,  Jonathan  F.  Steams,  D.D.,  of 
the  First  Church,  Newark,  appearing  as  “1.  F. 
Stearns.” 


Thb  Pbbpabatiom  fob  Chbistiabitt  in  thb 
Anoibnt  Wobld  :  A  Study  in  the  History  of 
Moral  Development.  By  R.  M.  Wenley,  Sc. 
D.  (Edin. ),  D.  Phil.  (Qlas.).  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  75  cents. 

This  little  book  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  “Guild  Series.”  It  is  in¬ 
tended  “to  deepen  the  intelligent  interest  of  the 
laity  in  questions  connected  with  the  hisUvy 
and  extension  of  the  Christian  religion.”  It  is 
not  ambitious  to  be  called  more  than  a  text¬ 
book,  and  it  is  less  than  an  extended  treatise, 
but  busy  people  will  find  in  it  a  brief  and  handy 
treatment  of  the  subject,  presenting  its  salient 
points  and  principles  suggestively,  and  outlining 
the  providential  foundation  which  was  laid  for 
Christianity  in  that  vast  and  varied  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  human  need  which  was  made  in  the 
failure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  even  of 
the  Hebrew,  civilizations.  When  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  and  when  by  power  it 
could  not  find  Him,  and  when  even  His  law 
but  served  to  reveal  human  sinfulness,  then  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come  for  the  revelation 
of  a  Saviour.  Socrates  and  Caesar  unite  at  last 
with  John  the  Baptist  in  pointing  to  that  Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
This  attempt  to  popularize  religious  history  is 
commendable,  and  this  book  is  well  suited  to  the 
purpose. 

Select  Notes.  A  Commentary  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lessons  for  1898.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
N.  Peloubet,  D.D.,  and  M.  A.  Peloubet 
Boston :  W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company. 

This  twenty- fourth  annual  volume  as  the  title 
page  announces  it  to  be,  shows  a  noble  develop¬ 
ment  from  its  early  beginning.  As  the  years  go 
on,  the  standard  of  the  authors  has  been  contin¬ 
ually  raised,  and  though  in  form  these  studies 
appear  to  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  in  subject  matter  they  still  adhere 
to  the  “Inductive,  Suggestive,  Illustrative, 
Doctrinal  and  Practical”  methods  of  former 
times,  the  matter  is  of  incomparably  better  qual¬ 
ity.  The  authors  have  made  the  very  best  of  a 
most  difficult  task,  for  surely  in  co  previous 
year  have  the  lessons  of  the  International  Series 
been  more  of  the  “hop,  skip  and  jump”  order, 
and  the  task  of  bringing  them  into  anything 
like  unity  and  order  more  difficult.  The  task 
has,  however,  been  conceived  by  these  authors 
in  so  large  a  spirit  and  the  work  done  in  such 
broad  lines  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  lessons 
than  we  have  here. 

Success  in  such  a  task,  however,  could  not  but 
have  been  won  at  a  somewhat  heavy  cost.  The 
fault  of  the  work  is  that  there  is  too  much  of 
it,  a  fault  due  to  the  lessons  themselves,  not  to 
their  treatment  by  these  writers.  The  wealth 
of  connecting  and  contemporary  history,  arcbse- 
ology,  introduction  and  all  that  is  needed  to  give 
continuity  to  the  lessons,  somewhat  obscures  the 
lessons  themselves,  especially  the  latter  part  of 
each  half  year ;  there  is  more  matter  than  the 
usual  teacher  or  scholar  is  likely  to  find  time 
for.  A  very  valuable  feature  in  this,  as  in  a 
number  of  preceding  volumes,  is  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  prefixed  to  each  lesson. 

The  Slopes  of  Helicon  and  Otheb  Poems. 
By  Lloyd  Mifflin.  Boston :  Estes  and  Lau- 
riat.  61.25. 

A  practised  sonnet- writer  and  a  master  of 
rhythmic  forme,  the  author  of  this  inviting 
little  volume,  has  also  the  true  lyric  gift.  He 
does  not  attempt  great  things,  but  writes  grace¬ 
fully  on  many  themes.  The  poem  from  which 
the  book  takes  its  leading  title  is  in  reminis¬ 
cent  strain,  and  embodies  the  author’s  associa¬ 
tions  of  classic  mythology  with  classic  localities 
visited  either  in  person  or  in  imagination.  The 
next  piece,  “Ariadne  in  Naxos,”  is  one  of  the 
best,  both  as  a  sample  of  rhythmic  art  and  for 
its  sympathetic  insight.  A  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  from  goddesses  to  hollyhocks,  are  touched 
with  deft  and  delicate  skill,  sometimes  with  real 
poetic  strength.  The  illustrations,  several  of 
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which  axe  very  beautiful,  are  chiefly  from 
deeigua  by  Thomaa  Moran. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

A  very  noticeable  book  ia  Wheat  in  the  Ear, 
by  “Alien,”  author  of  “A  Daughter  of  the 
King,”  etc.,  etc.,  a  atory  of  New  Zealand  life, 
rural  and  scholastic,  in  which  the  problem  of 
subjecting  the  natural  womanly  sentiments  to 
the  purely  intellectual  and  scientific,  is  wrestled 
with  to  the  bitter  end  by  two  women,  one  of 
whom  dies  in  the  midst,  and  the  other,  the 
heroine  of  the  tale,  being  forced  to  the  confession 
of  defeat  and  saved  from  utmost  wreck  by  the 
timely  intervention  of  a  literal  deluge  that  deso¬ 
lated  “Otira  Farm”  at  the  crisis  and  swept  the 
unloved  husband,  “Professor  Stanton,”  whose 
sorrow  had  achieved  a  book  at  last,  “with  face 
upturned,  smiling  away  to  the  East.”  The 
philosophy  of  the  author  is  a  bit  obscure  to  the 
swift  and  superficial  reader ;  sjme  of  the  con¬ 
versations  are  subtle  and  almost  enigmatic. 
These  will  bear  a  second  and  a  third  reading. 
■“Ivan,”  the  boy-girl  of  “Tom  and  Janet 
Jeffries,”  is  a  dainty  morsel  of  complex  and 
piquant  humanity,  as  a  child  study  more  amus- 
ing  and  instructive  than  in  her  later  develop¬ 
ment;  and  the  house  maid,  “Mercy.”  fills  all  the 
parte  of  a  Greek  tragedy  chorus,  from  a  rustic 
beginning  to  the  profoundest  utterance  of  fullest 
practical  wisdom  toward  the  end.  The  father, 
“Tom,”  is  an  original,  of  many  gifts  and  not  a 
few  graces;  and  the  tone  of  the  book  is  the 
strong  base  of  English  grit,  good  sense  and 
sturdy  honesty,  over  which  the  treble  of  newer, 
subtler  things  flits  with  transient  harmonies  and 
many  discords.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  |1. ) 

The  author  of  “The  War  of  the  Worlds,”  H. 
G.  Wells,  gives  us  what  their  name  implies  in 
Thirty  Strange  Stories.  Weird,  grotesque, 
arabesque,  and  picturesque  they  certainly  are, 
and  all  the  while  gripping  the  attention  with 
the  attraction  of  a  magnet.  The  author  in  these 
tales  has  given  us  a  great  variety  of  moods  and 
tenses.  Now  he  reminds  one  of  Hawthorne  in 
the  delicate  flavor  of  spiritual  msytery  that  ho 
throws  about  his  work,  and  again  there  is  a 
gleam  like  the  ruddy  glow  from  the  seething 
Caldron  of  a  Haggard’s  blas4  imagination.  To 
attempt  selections  from  these  stories  would  be  a 
difficult  task  where  all  of  them  are  so  good  for 
their  kind,  only  the  semi-scientific  halos  that 
Mr.  Wells  throws  around  his  subject  may  be 
oonsidered  far  from  good  taste  by  many.  When 
prolonged  in  detail,  its  air  of  great  erudition 
grows  wearisome  as  in  the  case  ^of  the  “Strange 
Orchid,”  and  “The  Sea  Raider,”  (Harper 
and  Hrothers,  New  York.  $1.50.) 

If  Javan  Ben  Seir:  A  Storyjof  Olden  Israel, 
ia  the  work  of  a  beginner  at  this  kind  of  historic 
atory- telling,  there  is  in  it  promise  of  still  bet¬ 
ter  things  from  the  pen  of  ^Walter  Kennedy. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
and  Ephraim  during  thej  troublous  times  that 
ended  upon  the  death  of,^  Solomon.  The  silken 
thread  of  a  sweet  love  story  runs  through  the 
chapters,  which  are  marked  by  stirring  and 
perilous  events  for  the  David-like  hero.  The 
Mosaic  provision  of  cities  of  rescue  furnishes 
deliverance  for  the  knightly  young  soldier  and 
material  for  thrilling  incidents  during  his  flight 
thither.  The  descriptive  writing  is  good  and 
the  historic  references  well  wrought  (New 
York,  Frederic  A.  Stokes  Company.  75  cents. ) 

In  Four  for  a  Fortune,  by  Albert  Lee,  a 
French  sailor,  who  has  a  half-burned  chart  in 
his  possession,  meets  in  a  New  York  restaurant, 
two  Americans  who  help  him  to  decipher  the 
paper.  It  tella  of  buried  treasure  on  one  of  the 
French  islands  sooth  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
three  decide  to  organize  an  expedition,  the  res¬ 
taurant  keeper  being  the  fourth  member  of  the 
company.  The  narrative  of  their  exciting  adven¬ 
ture  and  the  details  of  the  search  is  told  in  such 
•  bright  and  vivid  manner  as  to  make  it  seem 


quite  real.  There  are  a  number  of  gcod  full 
page  illustrations,  and  the  sea  view  on  the  cover 
carries  out  the  idea  of  the  tale.  It  is  a  good 
summer  vacation”8tory.^;( Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.  $1.25.) 

“Don’t  Worry"  Nuggets  is  the  suggestive 
name  for  “Bits  of  Ore  Gathered  from  Rich 
Mines,”  by  Jeanne  G.  Pennington.  The  four 
authors  from  which  she^has  ^chosen  her  inspir¬ 
ing  thoughts  are  Epictelus,  Emerson,  George 
Eliot  and  Robert  Browning,  and  certainly  if  we 
should  carry  the  tiny^book  in.  our  pockets  and 
make  a  practice  of  consulting  it  every  time  we 
are  tempted  to  worry,  we'might  be  saved  many 
an  unhappy  quarter  of  an  hour  and  be  braced 
anew  for  the  wearisome  struggle  of  life’.by  one 
or  more  of  these  precious  nuggets.  They  are 
well  selected  and  all  suggest  the  necessity  of 
“self  reliance 'under  trust  in  God.”  (Fords, 
Howard  and  Hulbert,  New  York.  40  cents;  gilt 
top  50  cents. ) 

Rev.  Andrew  Murray’s  The  True  Vine.  Medi¬ 
tations  for  a  Month  on  John  xv.  1  6,  contains 
inspiring  thoughts  for  the  hour  of  private  devo¬ 
tion.  The  many  teachings  of  the  parable  are 
brought  out  in  new  and  rare  form  and  the  thirty- 
one  short  chapters  contain  spiritual  food  for 
devout  and  earnest  Christians  of  any  age.  A 
short  prayer  follows  each  daily  reflection.  50 
cents.  Money.  Thoughts  for  Ood’s  Stewards, 
by  the  same  author,  gives  Christ’s  idea  of  the 
use  of  money,  and  argues  that  the  proper  giving 
of  it  is  part  of  our  religious  life,  watched  over 
by  Christ  and  must  be  regulated  by  his  word. 
It  is  “a  choice  means  of  grace  in  the  renewal  of 
your  surrender  of  your  all  to  God.”  (Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  25  cents. ) 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter’s  purpose  in  preparing 
the  little  jubilee  volume,  Victorian  Literature, 
Sixty -three  Years  of  Books  and  Bookmen,  was 
to  collect  in  this  small  compass  as  many  facts 
as  possible  bearing  upon  the  literature  of  the 
Victorian  era  for  the  benefit  of  young  people, 
and  he  has  had  the  rare  power  of  doing  it  in 
such  an  attractive  way  that  the  book  can  be 
read  as  a  continuous  narrative,  bolding  the  in 
tereet  throughout.  The  work  is  divided  into 
four  chapters  on  The  Poets,  The  Novelists,  The 
Historians,  and  The  Critics,  which  furnishes 
an  opportunity  to  treat  the  various  writers  in 
groups  and  to  give  little  incidents  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  each  other  that  bring  out  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  the  men  and  women  and  often  explain 
certain  qualities  in  their  work.  Mr.  Shorter  in 
his  Introduction  expresses  his  desire  to  make 
the  book  more  biographical  than  critical,  thus 
avoiding  the  antagonisms  that  might  be  aroused 
if  he  attempted  to  assign  any  permanent  place 
in  the  roll  of  fame  to  writers  of  such  recent 
date,  and  he  has  also  determined  to  say  as  little 
as  possible  of  those  still  living.  It  was  his  orig 
inal  intention  to  devote  one  chapter  to  “Sixty 
Years  of  American  Literature,”  but  having 
made  only  one  short  visit  to  this  country,  he 
modestly  decided  that  he  was  not  qualified  for 
the  task,  contenting  himself  with  a  graceful 
tribute  to  our  literature  and  calling  attention  to 
the  very  general  appreciation  of  it  in  England. 
It  ia  at  first  a  surprise  to  find  Matthew  Arnold 
classed  among  the  poets  rather  than  the  critics, 
but  the  three  short  pages  convince  us  that 
strong  an  was  the  influence  of  bis  prose  during 
his  lifetime,  it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  will  be 
known  to  posterity.  Carlyle  Mr.  Shorter  con¬ 
siders  “the  greatest  figure  in  our  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  ”  even  though  “he  wrote  no  poetry  worth 
consideration.”  .  .  .  “His  capacity  for  infiu 
encing  others  for  good  and  ill  have  made  him 
the  greatest  moral  and  intellectual  force  of  his 
age.”  The  highest  place  among  the  critics  is 
given  to  Mr.  Ruskin  and  after  Carlyle  more 
apace  is  devoted  to  him  than  to  any  other 
writer.  These  are,  after  ail,  pretty  decided 
opinions  that  may  not  win  the  approval  of  all 
critics,  but  they  are  well  sustained  and  the  little 


volume  is  both  readable  and  suggestive.  (Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.50.) 

The  many  good  reasons  for  having  family 
prayers,  and  the  Christian’s  duty  in  the  matter 
are  clearly  stated  by  Annie  E.  Wilson  in  The 
Family  Altar,  a  little  book  of  helps  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  daily  household  worship.  Short  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  petitions  for  each  day  in  the 
week  are  given  as  models.  (Presbyterian  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Publication,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Cloth,  50  cents ;  paper,  10  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Reverend  Samuel  J.  Andrews,  D.D. , 
whose  “Life  of  Our  Lord  upon  the  Earth,”  has 
been  so  warmly  recognized,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  has  just  completed  an  important 
work  entitled,  Christianity  and  Anti-Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Their  Final  Conflict,  in  which  he 
has  endeavored  to  point  out  the  anti  Christian 
influence  of  the  time,  particularly  its  Pantheis¬ 
tic  tendencies  as  seen  in  Philosophy,  Science, 
Literature  and  Religion,  believing  that  when 
there  is  so  much  confusion  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  Christians  should  very  carefully 
consider  this  subject.  The  work  will  be  pub 
lisbed  immediately  by  the  Putnam’s,  who  also 
announce  a  study  of  the  Nature  and  Method  of 
Scientific  Investigations,  entitled.  The  Sphere  of 
Science,  by  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  Union  College,  and  A  History 
of  the  Art  of  War.  The  Middle  Agee,  from  the 
Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century,  by  Charles 
W.  Oman,  M. A.,  F. S.A.,  the  second  of  the 
series  of  four  volumes  which  will  when  complete, 

?;ive  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  art  of  war 
rom  Greek  and  Roman  days  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  editors  of  the  Century  Magazine  are  already 
arranging  for  a  series  of  articles  on  our  present 
war,  somewhat  in  the  line  of  its  “Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,”  which  proved  so  in¬ 
teresting,  and  some  are  already  promired.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  seem  a  little  early  for  the  calm 
consideration  of  these  all  absorbing  events,  it  is 
just  the  time  to  gather  a  mass  of  interesting 
details  for  tbe  benefit  of  future  historians.  The 
July  magazine  will  open  with  a  tale  of  the 
Cuban  Insurgents,  by  Winston  Churchill,  en¬ 
titled,  “By  Order  of  the  Admiral,”  and  we  also 
learn  that  Mr.  James  Bryce,  author  of  “The 
American  Commonwealth,”  is  re  writing  for  this 
same  periodical  his  recent  address  in  Glasgow, 
in  which  he  expresses  in  clear  and  frank  terms 
his  views  on  Equality— a  memorable  “confession 
of  faith,”  that  will  have  much  weight. 


“The  Harvard  Literary  Output”  is  well  sum¬ 
marised  by  Frederick  William  Coburn  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Writer,  where  he  gives  some 
surprising  figures  from  the  Harvard  Graduate's 
Magazine,  which  endeavors  to  notice  all  books 
and  magazine  articles  written  by  Harvard  men. 
The  extent  of  the  literary  output  is  very  large 
and  Mr.  Coburn  gives  full  credit  to  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  precision  of  moat  of  the  writers  of  what 
he  calls  “the  Harvard  blue-book  style,”  and 
mentions  many  names  already  well  known  among 
the  recent  graduates,  assuring  us  that  from  the 
large  class  of  train^  literary  authors  coming 
from  other  Universities  as  well  as  this  one,  some 
“great  artist  must  appear  as  a  matter  of  course.  ” 
At  the  close  of  his  able  paper,  “A  Century  of 
Cuban  Diplomacy,”  m  Harper's  Monthly,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Albert  Busbnell  Hart  says:  “Reviewing 
the  whole  period,  it  seems  an  historical  truth 
that— so  far  from  the  Cuban  policy  of  tbe  United 
States  having  been  one  of  aggression- few 
nations  have  shown  more  good  temper  toward  a 
troublesome  neighbor,  more  patience  with 
diplomatic  delays,  or  more  self-restraint  over  a 
coveted  possession.  Even  slavery,  though  it 
could  prevent,  could  not  procure,  annexation. 
The  Cuban  controversy  bas  not  been  sought  by 
the  United  States:  it  arises  out  of  the  geograph¬ 
ical  and  political  conditions  of  America.  As 
the  French  orator  said  in  1793:  ‘I  do  not  accuse 
the  King;  I  do  not  accuse  tbe  nation:  I  do  not 
accuse  the  people ;  I  accuse  tbe  situation.  ’  ’  ’ 

A.  C.  Aripntrong  and  Son  and  the  American 
Tract  Society  have  in  press  by  a  joint  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  new  copyright  edition  of  tbe  Story  of 
John  O.  Paton,  which  will  contain  all  tbe  orige 
inal  matter  with  some  that  is  new,  and  bO 
enriched  by  forty  five  full  page  illustrationne 
This  edition  will  complete  a  total  of  50,00. 
copies  of  tiiis  popular  l^k  and  large  advance 
orders  are  already  coming  in  for  the  new  volnms. 


Professor  Henry  O.  Adams’s  paper  on  The 
Financial  Management  of  War,  bas  been  re¬ 
printed  from  his  valuable  work  on  “Public 
Debts,”  and  issued  by  the  Annlator- 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Chrietien  Advocate  refora  to  the  Domina¬ 
tion  and  confirmation  of  Hon.  Oecar  8.  Straua 
aa  Miniater  to  Turkey,  in  termaof  high  approval, 
ail  which  are  juatified  by  hie  former  diacharge 
of  the  dutiee  of  that  difficult  poet: 

Mr.  Straua  ia  a  Hebrew,  bom  in  Oolumbui, 
Ga.,  aubaequently  graduate  from  the  Columbia 
Law  School  in  thia  city,  and  a  habitual  atudent 
of  political  economy  and  international  law.  He 
haa  now  received  the  indoraement  of  two  Repub 
lican  and  two  Democratic  adminiatrationa.  His 
ability,  integrity,  and  impartiality  have  been 
80  conapicuouB  aa  to  overshadow  the  partisan 
aspects.  Mr.  Cleveland  during  his  first  term 
appointed  Mr.  Straus  as  Minister  to  Turkey. 
Some  Christian  bigots  cried  out  against  it 
merely  because  he  was  a  Hebrew. 

We  spent  some  time  in  Constantinople  during 
his  administration,  saw  much  of  him,  made 
many  inquiries,  and  printed  in  The  Christian 
Advocate  of  June  6tb,  1889,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement,  an  estimate  of  his  character  and 
services,  in  connection  with  the  statement  of 
"The  Tribune’s"  regular  correspondent  from 
Constantinople,  that  "Mr.  Straus’s  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  office,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been 
successful,  dignified,  and  an  honor  to  his  coun¬ 
try,"  adding,  "This  we  indorse  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  every  American  Christian,  ministerial 
or  lay,  in  missionary,  educational,  or  commer¬ 
cial  pursuits,  whom  we  hapMned  to  meet  any¬ 
where  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other 
parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia.  ’  ’ 

When  President  Harrison  succeeded  President 
Cleveland  he  asked  Mr.  Straus  to  remain  aa 
Minister  to  Turkey,  but  his  personal  busineaa, 
he  being  one  of  the  owners  of  the  great  estab¬ 
lishment  in  thia  city  doing  business  under  the 
title  of  R.  H.  Macy  A  Ca ,  compelled  him  to 
return  to  the  United  Statecu  When  President 
Cleveland  returned  to  office  he  once  more  invited 
Mr.  Straus  to  return  to  Turkey.  For  the  same 
reasons  Mr.  Straus  declined.  Dr.  Angell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  the  place  temporarily,  haa  announced 
his  resi^mation,  and  now  President  McKinley 
turns  to  Mr.  Stnus  and  aaka  him  to  accept  that 
mission  again,  which  he  has  consented  to  do. 


The  Outlook  notes  the  untoward  incidents 
which  lately  led  up  to  the  murder  of  several 
American  United  Brethren  missionaries,  by 
natives  of  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa: 

About  three  months  ago  the  natives  became 
not  unnaturally  restive  under  the  imposition  of 
what  is  known  as  the  hut  tax.  Thia  had  been 
imposed  by  the  British  Governor,  Sir  Frederick 
Cardew,  who  had  thereby  become  so  unpopular, 
so  it  is  said,  aa  to  be  biased  whenever  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  public.  Protests  were  made  to  the 
London  Colonial  Office,  by  sone  of  the  British 
residents,  who  are  report^  to  have  begged  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  the  ground  that,  rather  than 
pay,  fome  of  the  natives  were  already  emigrating 
to  the  adjacent  French  colonies.  Trade  was 
suffering  in  coneequenoe.  Nor  was  this  all. 
There  were  many  natives  who  had  no  notion 
either  of  emigrating  or  of  paying  the  tax:  be¬ 
tween  these  native!  and  the  British  soldiers 
there  bad  been  frequent  fiffhting.  One  English 
missionary  had  been  murdered,  and  the  natives 
refused  to  sell  food  at  any  price  to  the  mission¬ 
aries,  believing  them  also  at  fault.  They  looked 
upon  the  Americans  as  enemies  as  well ;  in  tect, 
they  fancied  all  white  people  in  some  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  infiiction  of  the  obnoxious  ordi 
nance.  Then  came  the  awful  onslaught  on  the 
United  Brethren.  Five  missionaries  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  ;  five  succeeded  in  making  their  escape, 
enduring  perilous  adventures  and  privations 
before  reaching  Freetown ;  and  one,  an  unmar¬ 
ried  woman,  who  happened  to  be  alone  in  a 
mission  bouse,  was  rescued  by  a  boat’s  crew 
from  a  Britiah  war-ship  just  in  time  to  prevent 
her  from  being  massacred.  The  infuriated 
natives,  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  their  earlier 
victims,  had  already  surrounded  the  mission 
when  the  soldiers  arrived  on  the  scene.  The 
part  of  Sierra  Leone  where  these  occurrences 
took  place  was  the  home  of  cannibalism  aa  late 
as  1870.  This  latent  savagery  as  a  foundation, 
the  rum  introduced  by  unscrupulous  traders  as 
a  constant  inciter  to  brutality,  and,  lastly,  an 
injudicious  ordinance,  have  induced  a  carnival 
of  blood  which  must  excite  horror  everywhere. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  says  that  soil  from 
Palestine  was  strewed  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  coffin ; 
and,  in  another  place,  it  haa  the  following : 

A  good  story  of  Gladstone  at  the  time  of  his 
greateit  rivalry  with  Disraeli  ia  told  in  the 
Jewish  World,  credited  to  the  Vienna  Welt.  At 
a  dinner  party  the  subject  of  Judaism  cropped 
up.  "Admitted,"  said  Gladstone,  "that  the 
Jews  have  given  the  world  a  philosopher  in 
Spinosa,  musicians  in  Mendelssohn  and  Meyer¬ 
beer,  a  poet  in  Heine,  the  fact  remains  that  uey 
have  not  produced  a  single  statesman."  There 
was  silence  for  a  moment  Every  one  knew,  of 
course,  that  this  was  a  direct  allusion  to  Disraeli. 
Then  one  of  the  company  stepped  into  the  breach. 
"Mr.  Gladstone,"  he  said,  "as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Jews  have  produced  a  statesman,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  the  world  has  seen."  The  fighting 
instinct  of  Mr.  Gladstone  surged  up  at  once. 
"May  I  ask,  sir,"  he  said  poinMIy,  "who  was 
this  Jewish  statesman  T"  Every  one,  antici¬ 
pating  a  more  than  lively  scene,  waited  in  tense 
expectation  for  the  answer.  It  came  in  the  quiet¬ 
est  tones:  "Moses,  sir."  Every  one  smiled, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  joined  in  the  laugh. 


The  Christian  Observer  says:  "A  sad  case, 
tl^ough  doubtless  one  of  many  of  a  like  charac¬ 
ter,  came  under  our  notice  while  in  New 
Orleans" — in  attendance  upon  the  seesions  of 
tbe^Soutbern  Assembly : 

There  was  an  excellent  Christian  gentleman, 
a  Presbyterian,  living  some  years  ago  in  New 
Orleans,  where  the  Ftoman  Catholic  infiuence  is 
so  strong.  Among  bis  children  was  a  lovely 
daughter,  gifted  in  mind  and  attractive  in  per¬ 
son.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  perhaps 
of  economy,  he  sent  her  to  school  at  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  nunnery.  Of  Puritan  descent,  with  pious 
parents,  and  enjoying  religious  home  training, 
few  would  expect  her  Prewyterian  faith  to  be 
shaken. 

Her  father  died  as  she  was  budding  into  wom¬ 
anhood,  and  left  her  a  handsome  estate.  Her 
money  and  her  other  attractions  led  those  about 
her  at  the  convent  ssbool  to  use  their  utmost  in- 
aidious  efforts  to  turn  her  from  her  father’s  faith 
to  that  of  Rome.  They  were  only  too  eucceeaful 
She  was  persuaded  to  enter  the  convent,  and  is 
now  a  cloistered  nun.  She  is  the  slave  of  her 
superiors,  and  her  beautiful  life  is  blasted. 
She  might  have  become  the  honored  head  of  an 
affectionate  and  useful  Christian  household,  but 
she  ia  now  doomed  to  a  life  as  unnatural  as  it  ia 
hopeless.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  for  we 
have  known  of  similar  ones  in  this  and  other 
lands. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  warn  our  people  not 
to  send  their  daughters  to  Romish  schools.  The 
education  they  furnish  is  not  of  the  highest 
order.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  it  is  far 
below  that  afforded  in  Protestant  schools.  This 
is  teue  of  what  pertains  to  both  head  and  heart 
in  education.  But  if  the  education  were  equal, 
or  even  superior,  it  would  be  far  better  to  be 
content  with  inferior  Protestant  education  than 
to  run  all  the  terrible  risks  which  attendance  at 
Romish  schools  entails.  Loud  and  earnest, 
therefore,  is  our  word  of  warning.  Be  not 
deluoed  by  cheap  rates  or  by  the  promises  of 
the  Romanists  to  interfere  in  no  way  with  the 
religion  of  the  pupils. 


The  Sunday-School  Times  reminds  us  that 
sound  principles,  are  ever  old  and  ever  new,  and 
like  true  coin  of  the  realm,  cannot  be  spared 
from  circulation : 

The  older  a  person  gets,  the  more  likely  be  is 
to  feel  that  the  world  has  grown  tired  of  that 
which  be  is  tired  of.  It  ia  not  easy  to  realise 
that  the  oncoming  generations  have  the  same 
need  for  hearing  truths  that  he  heard  when  he 
was  a  good  deal  younger  These  reiterations, 
indeed,  form  the  principal  part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  individual  and  social  thinking. 
They  are  essential  to  giving  that  thinking  co 
herence,  and  to  make  it  available  in  the  hard 
business  of  living.  These  few  general  truths, 
or  principles,  or  ideals,  which  we  are  apt  to 
belittle  because  of  their  commonness  and  age, 
are  not  unlike  a  few  of  the  little  words  in  our 
language.  One-third  of  our  common  literary 
language  is  made  up  of  twenty  words.  One- 
fourth  of  the  bulk  of  our  beet  books  ia  composed 
of  only  ten  words  incessantly  repeated.  If  these 
ten  words  could  b)  extracted  from  the  books 
that  till  four  shelves  of  a  library,  and  bs  put 
tog-thcr  into  volumes  by  themselves,  they  would 
fill  one  entire  shelf  out  of  the  four.  Tet  we 
dare  not  spurn  them  because  they  are  so  little 
ands)  common.  They  give  coherence  and  in¬ 
telligibility  to  our  thinking  and  our  speaking. 


They  make  our  language  fiexible  and  definite. 
Life,  indeed,  would  be  a  poor  existence  for  us 
without  them.  And  so  with  a  few  vital  princi¬ 
ples.  Their  utility  is  incessant  and  universal. 
They  make  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  worth 
living.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  repeat  and 
repeat  them." 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  holds  that  the 
state  of  the  world  becomes  more  and  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  more  hopeful : 

Important  changes  seemingly  eannot  be  post¬ 
poned  for  a  long  time.  The  exposure  of  evil- 
doing  goes  on  apace.  The  failure  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  minister  to  the  improvement  of  races 
where  it  has  been  in  undisputed  poeeeseion  of 
the  field,  is  becoming  eo  manifest  that  that 
Church  will  be  compelled  to  give  a  reason  for 
its  existence.  Ignorance,  vice,  weakness  have 
been  the  most  conspicuous  results  of  its  suprem¬ 
acy.  The  world  rejoiced  in  the  achievement  of 
Italian  unity.  Now  the  correspondents  of  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  are  sending  home  proof  that  the 
recent  riotous  outbreak  in  Northern  Italy  was 
incited  largely  by  the  priests.  The  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  have  made  speeches  which  have  required 
the  attention  of  the  world,  amounting  to  just 
this:  that  the  Christian  nations,  who  nave  and 
believe  the  Bible,  must  come  into  close  friendly 
relations  and  stand  together  in  working  out  the 
redemption  of  the  world  from  superstition,  des¬ 
potism,  ignorance,  injustice  and  moral  degrada¬ 
tion.  These  addresses  will  have  a  great  effect 
among  thinking  men.  At  the  same  time  the 
blessing  of  God  ia  attending  faithful  and  prayer- 
fu  instruction  in  Hie  Word.  The  number  of 
those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  is  increasing 
the  world  around  and  on  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
Redemption  is  drawing  nigh.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  world  of  to  day  and  the  world  of  the 
beginning  of  this  century  is  impressive  and 
encouraging  in  a  high  degree. 


The  Advance  is  quite  confident  that  there  is 
not  in  all  the  country  another  College  President 
after  the  pattern  of  him  of  Chicago — and  hence 
the  wonderful  University  out  there.  Some 
future  matter  of- fact  investigator  may  spring 
the  old  query  as  to  whether  the  egg  or  the 
chicken  that  now  cackles  over  the  egg,  was  first 
on  the  ground ;  or,  more  definitely,  where  does 
Mr.  Rockefeller  come  into  the  case  f  However 
thia  may  be  determined,  our  contemporary’s  eye 
is  now  filled  with  a  single  rotund  figure : 

President  W.  R.  Harper  of  the  great  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  gets  up  early  in  the  morning, 
goes  to  bed  late,  sleeps  with  one  eye  open,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  watches  affairs  with  a  whole 
galaxy  of  eyes.  He  keep!  one  eye  on  millionairee 
and  good  women  who  have  an  over-plus  of  thia 
world’s  goods  and  want  to  lay  up  treasure  in 
heaven.  With  his  fine  powers  of  persuasion  the 
President  does  not  find  it  difficult  to  convince 
them  that  the  University  is  near  to  the  king¬ 
dom.  With  another  eye  he  watches  surrounding 
academies  and  makes  fine  connections  between 
them  and  the  University.  Another  eye  is  kept 
on  the  rising  young  professors  of  universities 
and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  and  in  due 
time  his  long  pole  reaches  them  and  they  drop 
into  his  basket.  Still  another  optic  runs  to 
and  fro  through  the  affairs  of  the  Chicago  school 
board  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  long  headed 
recommendations  follow.  Besides  all  this,  ho 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  students,  another  on  the 
main  chance  for  his  graduates,  another  on  Bap 
tiat  associations,  another  on  Dr.  Henscn,  an 
other  on  the  trend  of  thought,  another  on  the 
critics,  another  on  the  latest  whack  at  Moses  or 
lasiah,  another  on  the  German  universities,  an¬ 
other  on  Oxford,  another  on  all  the  dead  Ian 
guages,  another  on  the  living  languages,  another 
on  the  men  of  the  hour,  another  on  the  boarding 
bouses  around  the  Plalaance,  another  on  the 
Commons,  looking  for  dead  students  starved  to 
death  for  want  of  something  to  eat,  when  one  or 
two  naillions  would  put  up  a  first-class  caterer’s 
establishment;  another  on  the  daily  newspapers; 
another  on  the  columns  of  The  Advance,  to  see 
what  it  says  about  him,  and  for  valuable  in 
formation. 


The  New  York  State  Sunday  School  Associa¬ 
tion  held  a  very  successful  series  of  sessions  in 
the  First  Church,  Utica,  last  week,  as  Pastor 
Frederick  Campbell  elsewhere  sets  forth.  Of 
the  sixty  counties  in  the  State,  only  one  now 
lacks  organisation  The  aggregate  enrollmen 
of  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  State  is  given  a 
1,364,468.  The  occasion  was  one  whose  go 
influence  will  be  felt  throughout  the  State. 


June  23,  1898. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Bible  Studj  Union. 

Great  Men  of  Israel. 

SUNDAY.  JULY  3,  1S0S. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

HISTORIC  RETROSPECT. 

For  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  the 
people  of  Israel  had  been  under  kingly  rule ; 
for  eighty  years  under  that  of  one  dynasty,  the 
House  of  David  in  the  persona  of  David  and 
bis  son  Solomon.  The  forty  years  of  David’s 
reign  with  its  final  victory  over  all  the  nation’s 
enemies  had  fully  completed  one  important 
work,  begun  by  Moses  and  continued  by  Joehua 
but  intermitted  under  the  Judges,  “the  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  earthly  fatherland,  in  which  unity 
might  be  firmly  established  among  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  nation,  ’’  as  a  basis  for  the  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah.  Under  Solo¬ 
mon  civilization  was  carried  to  the  highest 
perfection  which  the  world  up  to  that  time  had 
known.  The  arts  had  free  scope  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  literature,  philosophy  (the  “Wisdom”  of 
the  Bible,  1  Kings  iv.  30;  compare  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes),  physical  science  (ch.  iv.  33), 
were  cultivated  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Inter 
nal  improvements,  high  roads,  water  works  on 
a  very  extensive  scale  (Ecclea  ii.  6),  and  forti¬ 
fications  (1  Kings  ix.  17-19)  were  instituted. 
Commerce  and  trade  were  highly  developed 
(ch.  ix.  26  28;  ch.  x.  11,  15,  22,  28,  29),  and 
the  manners  of  the  people  gained  that  refinement 
which  are  the  natural  result  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  (ch.  iv.  25),  and  which  would  be  sure  to 
ensue  from  friendly  intercourse  with  an  old 
civilization  like  that  of  Egypt  (ch.  vii.  8). 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  Solomon’s 
reign  was  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  the 
more  perfect  ordering  of  the  priesthood.  To 
this  work,  indeed,  he  had  especially  been  called, 
and  all  the  conquests  of  David  had  been  to  this 
special  end.  Religion  now  had  a  fixed  place 
and  an  established  order,  while  any  danger 
which  might  inhere  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
such  as  a  tendency  to  formalism,  was  effectually 
held  in  check  by  the  free  infiuence  of  the 
prophets,  and  by  the  new  sense  of  the  dignity 
and  value  of  the  theocracy,  which  had  been 
awakened  in  the  better  minds  of  the  nation  by 
their  search  after  wisdom. 

Under  these  two  influences  Israel  had  made 
wonderful  progress  in  their  ideas  both  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  government.  The  theory  of  religion 
was  righteouaneaa,  a  conception  which  had  never 
dawned  upon  any  other  people,  while  their  the¬ 
ory  of  the  State  was  one  utterly  unknown  to 
antiquity  elsewhere,  one  to  which  modern  nations 
have  barely  attained,  that  government  must  in 
no  wise  injure  the  freedom  of  the  people.  It  is 
essential  to  keep  in  mind  this  remarkably  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  thought,  as  a  key  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  history. 

For  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  people  under  Solomon,  the  seeds  of 
decay  had  already  been  planted.  Wealth,  pros¬ 
perity,  the  influence  of  surrounding  nations,  led 
Solomon  in  his  later  years  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  luxury  and  eelf-indulgence,  which — 
aided  perhaps  by  a  perverted  notion  of  liberality 
and  freedom— ended  in  his  opening  the  door  to 
heathen  worship  by  building  high  places  for  the 
gods  of  hie  foreign  wives  (1  Kings  xi.  7,  8). 
It  was  doubtless  an  indication  of  the  displeasure 
of  Jehovah,  manifested  through  the  natural  result 
of  Solomon’s  weakness,  that  during  his  last 
ears  Edom  and  Syria  revolted  (1  Kings  xi.  23), 
nd  that  the  young  man  Jeroboam,  the  Ephrai- 
ite,  whose  unusual  ability  Solomon  had  re- 
irirded  by  advancing  him  to  a  position  of  trust 
(1  Kings  xi.  28),  took  advantage  of  his  position 
o  foment  a  disaffection  to  the  reigning  house, 
which  afterward  he  was  not  slow  to  make 


efficient  use.  “For  David’s  sake”  indeed  (xi* 
13),  Solomon  was  left  secure  upon  his  throne, 
but  the  warning  which  came  to  him  from  Qod 
that  the  kingdom  should  be  rent  from  him  and 
given  to  hia  servant  (xi.  11),  must  have  received 
the  sanction  both  of  his  conscience  and  his 
judgment,  for  a  man  of  hia  far-reaching  wisdom 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  perceive  that  in  his 
training  of  his  own  son  and  in  his  treatment 
of  hie  subjects  he  had  sowed  the  seed  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  kingdom.  “For  David, 
His  servant’s  sake,”  Qod  would  secure  a  rem* 
nant  of  the  kingdom  to  Solomon’s  son,  but  the 
very  inttrests  of  the  true  religion  required,  even 
for  “Jerusalem’s  sake,  which  He  had  chosen,” 
that  a  partition  of  the  kingdom  should  take 
place.  This  point  we  shall  find  made  clearer  in 
our  study  of  the  lesson. 

Shechem,  the  scene  of  this  lesson,  is  a  place 
of  peculiar  sanctity,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  but  to  all  the  Church  of  Qod.  Indeed, 
in  a  very  true  sense  it  may  be  said  that  Shechem 
was  the  birthplace  of  that  truer  conception  of 
the  One  Qod,  that  purer  notion  of  the  relations 
between  Qid  and  man  which,  beginning  with 
Abraham’s  call  to  leave  kindred  and  country* 
grew  and  developed  in  the  Jewish  Church  and 
is  reaching  toward  perfection  in  Christianity. 
It  was  at  Shechem  that  Qod  first  appeared  to 
Abraham  in  Palestine  (Qen.  xii.  6,  7),  and  here 
was  built  the  first  altar  to  the  true  Qod.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  in 
Hebron,  here  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
Promised  Land  actually  owned  by  the  Hebrew 
people  (Qen.  xxxii.  19).  Here  Jacob  on  hia 
return  from  his  long  absence  in  Padan-Aram 
built  an  altar  to  “Qod,  the  Qod  of  Israel,” 
perhaps  repairing  the  very  altar  which*his  ances¬ 
tor  Abraham  had  built.  It  was  this  spot  of 
ground  which  Jacob  especially  bequeathed  to 
his  dearly  loved  son  Joseph  (Qen.  xlviii.  22), 
and  here,  after  long  centuries  of  repose  in  an 
Egpytian  tomb,  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  finally 
laid  to  rest,  near  the  very  place  whence  he  had 
been  sold  into  Egypt  (Qen.  xxxvii.  12,  14). 
Here  the  tribes  had  assembled  to  receive  the  last 
I  instructions  and  warnings  of  Joshua ;  here, 
perhaps,  under  the  very  “oak”  or  terebinth, 
under  which  Jacob  had  buried  hia  wives’  tera- 
phim  and  amulets  (Qen.  xxxv.  4),  Joshua  set 
up  the  “great  stone”  to  be  a  witness  to  the 
people’s  vows  to  be  true  servants  of  Jehovah 
(Joshua  xxiv.  26,  27).  During  the  turbulent 
period  of  the  Judges  Shechem  had  a  moat  in¬ 
teresting  history.  It  was  here,  under  this  very 
“oak  of  the  pillar  of  stone”  (Judges  ix.  6, 
margin)  which  Joshua  had  set  up,  that  Abime- 
lech  was  made  King,  and  in  the  disturbances 
which  followed  this  ill  conceived  and  premature 
attempt  to  set  up  a  monarchy  the  city  was 
destroyed  (ch.  ix.  44,  45),  to  be,  however,  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt,  being  both  a  Levitical  city  (Josh, 
xxi.  21)  and  a  city  of  refuge  (xx.  7). 

Shechem  was  a  place  of  singular  beauty. 
Lyicg  on  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Qerizim  (the 
mount  of  cursing),  and  over  againat  the  mount 
of  blessing,  Ebal  (Deut.  xi.  29),  commanding 
an  enchanting  view  of  the  broad  plain  of  Muk- 
nab  where  Jacob  fed  bis  flocks,  the  traveller 
who  to-day  enters  Nabloua  (ancient  Shechem), 
is  greeted  with  the  sound  of  rushing  waters— 
sound  most  grateful  of  all  others  in  the  ears  of 
the  Eastern  travelller.  Seventy  springs  issue 
from  the  hills,  and  laughing  water  courses  frolic 
down  their  sides  and  gladden  the  dusty  streets 
of  the  busy  city.  For  Nablous,  unlike  the 
greater  number  of  modern  Palestinian  towns,  in 
a  very  busy  city,  being  the  centre  of  the  olive 
oil  and  soap  manufacture  of  the  country.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  historical  interest  in  the  present 
city  is  that  it  in  the  home  of  the  fast  dwindling 
Samaritan  people  in  whose  Synagogue  is  sacredly 
guarded  that  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  they  claim  (though  without  sufficient 
ground),  to  be  more  ancient  and  more  correct 
than  any  other. 


Thy  KufaDOM  Dividkd. 

1  Kings  xii.  16-25. 

Qoiokm  Tbxt.— a  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger. — Prov. 
XV.  1. 

It  was  for  the  formal  ratification  of  his  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  that  Rehoboam  went  to 
Shechem.  There  was  however  something  very 
significant  in  his  going  to  Shechem,  where  “all 
Israel”  were  already  assembled.  Never  before 
had  King  gone  to  meet  people  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  but  people  always  to  meet  King  (see  1 
Sam.  ix.  15;  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  and  v.  3;  1  Chron. 
xxix.  22).  That  they  should  not  have  gone  to 
Jerusalem  therefore  meant  much. 

That  they  should  have  gone  to  Shechem  meant 
more.  Shechem,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
a  place  of  peculiar  sanctities,  but  there  was 
one  powerful  branch  of  the  people  who  were 
bound  to  it  by  especial  ties— the  sons  of 
Joseph.  Tribal  and  filial  piety  made  it  espe¬ 
cially  dear  to  them ;  to  Ephraim  it  might  in  a 
very  real  sense  be  a  rival  of  Jerusalem,  the 
holy  city  itself.  From  old  time  it  had  been  a 
place  of  ratifications  (Qen.  xii.  6,  Josh.  xxiv. 
1,  26),  and  that  the  people  should  assemble 
here  for  the  ratification  of  Reboboam’s  succes¬ 
sion,  pointed  most  significantly  to  the  fact  that 
the  Joseph  tribes  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to 
assert  that  pre-eminence,  or  at  least  that  equal¬ 
ity  with  Judah,  which  from  the  day  of  Jacob’s 
blessing  (Qen.  xlix.  22  26)  they  had  coveted, 
which  the  blessing  of  Moses  seemed  to  indicate 
to  them  (Deut  xxxiii.  13-17),  and  which  from 
Joehua  to  David  they  had  more  or  leas  success¬ 
fully  maintained  (see  Judges  iv,  5,  vi.  11,  15, 
viii.  1,  xi.  1,  xii.  1,  etc. ). 

No  doubt  Jeroboam  when  superintending  the 
work  of  the  levies  of  the  house  of  Joseph  upon 
Solomon’s  public  improvements  (chap.  xi.  28) 
had  fomented  the  disaffection  which  Rehoboam 
had  now  to  meet.  If,  however,  he  had  met  it 
wisely,  if  be  had  been  willing  to  reform  the 
abuses  under  which  Israel  and  especially  the 
northern  tribes  were  suffering,  he  might  have 
kept^ie  kingdom  intact  But  Rehoboam  was 
anything  but  wise.  Taking  the  advice  not  of 
the  experienced  and  official  counsellors  who  were 
at  hie  side  (xii.  6, 'old  men,  compare  elders,  sena¬ 
tors,  aldermen),  but  of  the  gilded  youth  who 
were  hie  contemporaries  and  the  companions 
pf  his  princely  pleasures,  he  proudly  announced 
that  his  rule  would  simply  emphasize  the  evils 
of  his  father’s  reign.  The  natural  result  was  a 
revolt'of  the  northern  tribes. 

It  was  perhaps  after  some  little  consultation 
among  themselves,  but  with  no  real  hesitation, 
that  the  people  answered  with  that  old  cry  of  re¬ 
bellion,  the  survival  of  the  desert  wanderings 
(Deut.  V.  30,  xxxiii.  18,  etc.),  the  cry  which 
a  rebellious  Epbraimite  bad  already  once  before 
railed  againat  the  Davidic  line  (2  Bam.  xx.  1), 
‘To  your  tents,  O  Israel  I  What  portion  have 
we  in  David  T”  The  old  jealousy  of  Ephraim 
against  Judah  coming  out  once  more,  “Now 
see  to  thine  own  bouse,  David,”  for  Ephraim 
no  longer  lends  thee  support. 

An  to  the  precise  frontier  between  the  two 
countries  or  the  division  of  population  in  this 
partition,  we  cannot  be  quite  certain.  In  an 
earlier  time  Benjamin  would  naturally  have  been 
affiliated  with  the  other  Joseph  tribes  (as  it  was 
after  the  death  of  Saul),  but  locally,  it  wan 
strongly  bound  to  Judah,  and  Jerusalem  was  in 
its  ancient  territory.  A  part  indeed  of  its  district 
seems  now  to  have  gone  with  Israel,  including 
Bethel  (ch.  xii.  29),  Qilgal  (2  Kings  ii.  1, 
etc.),  and  Jericho  (2  Kings  v.  4).  It  is  impor 
tant  to  remember  in  this  connection,  however, 
the  very  unique  municipal  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  cities  of  Israel,  which  made  tach  city 
with  its  outlying  district  under  its  elders  almost 
an  independent  state  w  thii  the  State  (2  Chron¬ 
icles  xi.  23).  The  tribe  of  Simeon  necessa  il 
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from  iti  position  went  with  Judah,  and  later 
we  ahall  see  that  many  of  the  Levitea  (2 
Chron.  xi.  13,  14),  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
pious  laity,  left  liie  Northern  Kingdom,  and 
joined  their  forces  to  the  Southern  State,  and 
that  some  of  the  Northern  cities  remained  true 
to  Judah.  The  subject  nations  were  probably 
dirided ;  the  Northern,  including  Moab,  going 
with  the  Ten  Tribes;  the  Southern,  including 
£jdom,  with  Judah. 

When  too  late  Behoboam  made  a  vain  effort 
to  undo  the  mischief  his  mistakes  had  wrought. 
But  it  was  too  late.  As  one  has  well  observed, 
*'Wbat  is  lost  by  one’s  own  fault  in  lost  for¬ 
ever.” 

Reboboam’s  folly  was  further  shown  by  his 
sending,  to  pacify  his  revolted  subjects,  the  man 
who  of  all  others  must  have  been  most  univer¬ 
sally  detested  by  them — Adoniram,  who  had  had 
charge  of  the  exorbitant  taxes  by  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  subserved  the  luxury  of  Solomon’s 
court.  The  utter  failure  of  this  overture  with 
the  death  of  Adoniram  showed  Rehoboam  that 
his  own  life  was  in  danger ;  he  sped  away  to  hie 
capital,  while  the  disaffected  tribes  turned  to 
Jeroboam. 

The  utterance  of  the  Lord  by  Ahijah  the  Shi- 
Ionite  unto  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  (ch.  xi.  29- 
39)  was  not  an  incitement  to  rebellion.  Upon 
rebellion  Jeroboam  had  already  determined,  and 
it  in  quite  possible  that  he  was  going  ‘‘out  of 
Jerusalem”  (ch,  xi.  29)  to  put  hie  projects  into 
execution,  when  Ahijah,  by  hie  prophecy,  sought 
to  delay  him,  bidding  him  understand  the  plan 
of  Qod,  that  be  might  patiently  wait  His  time. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Jeroboam 
purposed  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Davidic 
house,  and  that  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  (verse 
36),  that  David  should  always  have  a  light 
before  God  in  Jerusalem  (an  allusion  to  the 
lamp  which  always  bangs  in  a  tent,  and  which, 
by  its  continual  shining,  has  come  to  signify 
the  permanency  of  the  home— Psalm  cxxxii.  17), 
was  meant  to  show  him  that  the  euccem  of  hie 
plans  was  dependent  upon  the  will  of  Qod. 

Naturally  Rehoboam  thought  of  compelling 
the  submisnion  of  the  revolted  tribes;  the  large 
forces  at  his  command  from  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin  and  Simeon  (now  practically  a  part 
of  Judah),  making  the  plan  appear  feasible  (vs. 
21).  But  this  was  clearly  not  the  will  of  Qod 
(vss.  22  24).  The  experiment  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion  dominatins  the  known  world  had  been 
tried,  and  laram  found  wanting.  The  hope  of 
the  world  now  depended  on  the  further  religious 
development  of  a  portion  of  the  people  Israel — 
secluded  from  outward  influences  as  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  could  not  be,  with  its  great 
world-highways  and  its  relations  with  Egypt, 
Assyria  and  the  North.  But  henceforth  Judah 
was  thus  secluded— Israel  lay  between  her  and 
the  world,  and  in  quiet  and  seclusion  the  work 
of  religious  training  might  go  on. 

The  capital  naturally  chosen  by  Jeroboam  was 
the  ancient  city  Shechem,  dear  to  Israel  by  a 
thousand  memories.  He  rebuilt  and  embellished 
it,  and  also  strengthened  the  far  Eastern  out¬ 
post,  Penusel— the  place  where  Jacob  became 
Israel,  having  found  that  he  had  power  with 
God  (Gen.  xxxii.  30). 


If  this  letter  written  by  Lincoln  to  General 
Grant  in  January,  1866,  could  be  read  and  pon¬ 
dered  by  the  many  who  are  seeking  positions  for 
themselves  and  their  friends  in  our  Army  and 
Navv,  irrespective  of  their  fitness  for  them,  it 
might  cause  them  to  hesitate  in  their  demands 
and  save  the  President  and  other  over- burdened 
officials  much  time  and  strength  for  mere  impor¬ 
tant  matters: 

“Please  read  and  answer  this  letter  as  though 
I  WHS  not  PrMident,  but  only  a  friend.  My 
son,  now  in  his  twenty-second  year,  having  been 
graduated  at  Harvard,  wishes  to  see  something 
of  the  war  before  it  ends.  1  do  not  wish  to  put 
him  in  the  ranks,  nor  yet  to  give  him  s  com¬ 
mission,  to  which  those  who  have  already  served 
long  are  bettor  entitled  and  bettor  qualified  to 
hold.  Oould  he,  without  embarrassment  to  you 
or  detriment  to  the  service,  go  into  your  military 
family  with  some  nominal  rank,  1  and  not  Idle 
public  furnishing  his  necessary  means  T  If  no, 
say  so  wittiont  tike  least  hesitation,  because  I 
am  as  anxious  and  as  deeply  interest^  that  you 
shall  not  be  incumbered  as  you  can  be  yourself.” 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Kev.  Henry  T.  McEwen.  D.D. 


Honoring  Parents. 

Jane  2T.  Command  with  promise.  Ex.  SO :  IS-IT* 

S8.  Honoring  by  obedience.  Prov.  1:  7-19. 

SB.  By  upright  living.  Piov.  23 : 19-26. 

30.  Joseph's  faithfulness.  Oen.  46:1-18. 

July  1.  Absalom's  disloyalty.  2  Sam.  15 :  I-IS* 

2.  Christ's  ezamp'  e.  Luke  2 :  61, 52 ;  John 

19;  26-27. 

8.  Topic— Honoring  father  and  mother. 

Eph.  6:1-4;  Prov.  17 :  8.  21, 26. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Friday,  June 
10th,  1  quote  the  following:  “The  secret  of  the 
strength  of  royalty  in  England  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  united  family  which  feels  the  impulse 
of  a  single  will.  On  the  Continent,  royal  fami¬ 
lies  may  be  divided  by  jealousies  and  heart¬ 
burnings,  but  it  is  not  so  in  England.  The 
(^een’a  authority  is  never  resisted;  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  her  decisions  is  never  questioned ;  and 
her  children'and  grandchildren  live  together  in 
unity.  It  is  a  large  family  made  up  of  many 
households,  but  it  is  singularly  free  from  bick¬ 
ering,  jealousy,  and  dissension.  This  is  because 
the  Queen’s  influence  is  supreme,  and  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family  unite  in  respecting  her 
wishes  and  carrying  out  her  ideas.  ”  The  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Empress  of  India  is  also 
Queen  of  that  realm  for  which  every  true  wife 
and  mother  cares  more  than  for  all  else,  her 
home  and  family.  This  truth  reflects  credit 
upon  her  Majesty,  her  family,  and  her  subjects. 
She  finds  as  ready  obedience  at  home  as  abroad. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  now  and  then  received 
merited  censure  for  reprehensible  conduct.  To 
his  everlasting  credit  let  his  reverence  for  hie 
royal  mother,  whose  long  life  has  kept  him  un¬ 
expected  decades  from  this  mighty  throne,  be 
remembered.  Neither  word  nor  act  of  hie  has 
betokened  impatience.  Threescore  years  is  a 
long  time  to  have  wielded  a  sceptre,  to  be  near 
ing  57  years  of  age  is  also  a  long  time  to  await  a 
throne. 

The  Bible  anticipates  every  possible  emergency 
and  condition.  Usually,  unqualified  obedience 
is  the  due  of  parents.  Though  rare,  there  are 
exceptions.  For  them  the  Bible  has  made  pro¬ 
vision.  I  once  had  a  boy  in  my  Sunday-school 
claM  who  had  been  taught  by  his  mother  to 
steal.  When  the  light  began  to  break  in  upon 
his  dark  life,  he  was  in  sore  straits.  His 
mother  still  wished  to  profit  by  hie  craft,  and 
when  he  refused  to  continue  his  thefts,  she 
beat  him.  Bead  the  commandment  again.  The 
King  James  and  the’Revieed  Versions  agree  in 
rendering  it,  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother.”  Sad  but  true  anomaly,  this  lad  hon 
ored  his  mother  when  he  disobeyed  her  in  this 
thing.  Obedience  to  her  command  would  have 
made  her  the  mother  of  a  thief.  Disobedience 
of  it  made  her  the  mother  of  a  bright,  honest, 
brave  lad.  Turning  from  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  New,  you  find  the  same  caution  in  state¬ 
ment.  In  Ephesians  vi.  1,  we  read,  “Children 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord  for  this  is  right” 
In  Ool.  iii.  20  and  21,  “Children  obey  your 
parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is  well  pleasing 
in  the  Lord.  Fathors  provoke  not  your  children 
to  wrath,  that  they  be  not  discouraged.”  The 
line  of  demarcation  is  not  the  disagreeablensM 
of  a  command,  it  is  its  einfulnen.  Obedience 
in  to  be  absolute  unless  it  is  sinful.  When  that 
point  is  reached,  disobedience  is'to  be  as  abso¬ 
lute.  Where  else  and  how  else  are  our  thou¬ 
sands  of  Hebrew,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  other 
converts,  from  othn  religions,  to  come  into  the 
kingdom  ?  With  them  obedience  to  earthly 
parents  means  disobedience  to  the  heavenly 
Father.  “We  ought  to  obey  God 'rather  than 
men,”  even  when  the  issue  involves  parents. 
The  day  of  persecution  for  religious  faith  is  not 
yet  gone.  Foreign,  home  and  city  miHionariM 
can  toll  yon  of  tales  as  heroic  as  those  of  Peter 


or  Paul.  For  Christ’s  sake  hundreds  still  for¬ 
sake  father  and  mother  and  all  they  hold  dear. 

It  is  profoundly  true  that  obedience  to  parents 
means  long  life.  Barring  the  exceptions  already 
mentioned,  1  know  of  no  one  thing  which  would 
do  more  for  the  promotion  of  long  and  happy 
life,  than  that  all  children  should  obey  their 
parents.  This  would  mean  long  nights  of  re¬ 
freshing  sleep,  instead  of  strolling  on  the  street. 

It  would  mean  food  of  always  proper  quality 
and  quantity.  Worry  would  be  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished,  if  not  even  banished.  Hands  would  be 
trained  to  useful  employment,  heads  stored 
with  useful  knowledge,  hearts  ennobled  by 
lofty  aspiration.  It  is  worth  while  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  before  the  vast  majority  of  children 
were  born,  their  parents  had  lived  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  at  a  time  when  observation  was  keen  and 
experience  constant.  When  they  speak  to  their 
children,  it  is  not  simply  out  of  what  they  have 
themselves  experienced,  it  is  what  they  have 
also  seen  in  and  learned  from  others.  The 
mother  who  refuses  to  permit  her  daughters  on 
the  streets  at  night  remembers  what  has  become 
of  ether  girls  whose  school  and  promenade  was 
the  street.  The  father  who  denounces  with 
such  vehemence,  gambling,  intemperance,  and 
unchastity,  knows  well  what  has  become  of 
other  young  men  who  indulged  in  such  vices. 
They  have  seen  too  many  experiments  where 
young  men  and  women  were  the  victims,  to  look 
with  any  composure  upon  the  waste  of  their  own 
children.  For  the  moment  leave  your  own 
parents  out  of  the  question.  Go  to  the  men  and 
women  whom  you  regard  as  most  successful. 
Ask  them  if  they  could  live  their  youth  over 
again,  knowing  what  they  now  know,  whether 
they  would  be  more  or  less  obedient  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  From  them  all  you  will 
receive  one  mighty  chorus.  We  have  never 
ceased  to  regret  our  own  waywardness,  not  only 
because  it  grieved  our  dear  father  and  mother, 
but  also  because  it  has  wrought  permanent 
injury  to  us.  We  are  not  the  noble  men  and 
women  we  would  have  been  had  we  obeyed. 
From  those  who  have  triumphed,  turn  to  those 
who  have  failed.  Could  innocent  childhood  be 
yours  again,  would  you  give  more  or  lees  heed 
to  the  commands  of  father  and  mother  f  From 
them,  too,  will  come  one  mighty  chorus.  Our 
woes  began  in  disobedience  of  parents.  We 
went  out  into  the  world  with  untrained  hands, 
unstored  minds,  and  bitter  hearts  because  we 
would  not  listen  to  our  parents. 

Obedience  to  parents  is  a  duty  from  which 
even  their  death  does  not  release  us.  What  a 
transformation  our  civilization  would  at  once 
experience,  were  we  all  to  honor  our  parents, 
though  they  have  long  since  been  taken  from 
our  sight,  by  living  up  to  the  conception  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  which  they  dreamed 
of  for  us.  Perchance  you  are  the  oldest  son 
or  daughter  in  the  family.  Your  heart  would 
ache  if  you  could  only  see  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  your  actual  attainments,  and  the  vision 
which  your  young  mother  had  of  you  as  she  lulled 
you  to  sleep.  Then  she  looked  down  upon  you 
as  you  nestled  in  the  crib.  Her  heart  was  filled 
with  visions  of  hope.  Perchance  she  looks  down 
upon  you  from  her  heavenly  home  to  day.  Does 
the  eight  thrill  her  with  joy  or  anxiety  T 

But  a  few  hours  ago  I  stood  by  a  mother  as 
her  son,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  lowered 
into  the  grave.  A  life  of  unusual  promise  had 
ended  on  earth.  Had  not  disease  claimed  him, 
this  June  would  have  seen  him  graduate  from 
the  Theological  Seminary.  All'unconscious  of 
what  she  was  saying,  or  of  thejpresence  of  oth 
era,  as  the  coffin  was  lowered  into'the  grave,  I 
heard  her  saying  over  and  over  again,  “Dear 
boy,  there  is  nothing  to  regret”  As  the  carriage 
bore  me  to  my  home,  I  could  not  help  saying  to 
myself,  it  is  a  great  thing  so  to  have  lived,  that 
when  we  fall  asleep,  mother  and  father  shall  be 
able  to  say,  “There  is  nothing  to  regret”  Ars 
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fOQ  liTtng  that  way  ?  Contraat  this  scene  with 
that  of  David’s  sorrow  over  Absalom.  There 
was  beauty  of  temple  but  basenesa  of  tenant 
Ha  was  kingly  in  looks  but  unworthy  in  acts. 
Panonal  beauty  was  his  one  recommendation, 
but  personal  aggrandizement  was  his  one  aim. 
Jamsalem  saw  another  Son.  As  Mary  stood 
weeping  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  she  had 
nothing  to  regret  in  or  from  that  Son.  As  that 
Son  faced  Qod  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  he 
had  finiahed  the  work  which  Qod  had  given 
him  to  do.  He  had  glorified  Qod  by  perfect 
obedience. 


“A  PACIFIC  PRESBYTERIAN 
PILGRIMAGEl” 

The  noth  General  Aesembly  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  one  most  fraternal,  pacific  and  business¬ 
like.  We  left  the  hospitable  roof  which  has 
covered  us  for  two  successive  years  with  sincere 
regret. 

AT  CHICAGO. 

The  lake  city  afforded  a  pleasant  Sunday’s 
rest.  It  would  seem  from  the  slim  attendance 
at  some  of  our  leading  churches  there,  that  the 
Sunday  bicycle  and  the  Sunday  theatre  were 
getting  the  upper  hand.  Large  churches  were 
not  more  than  half-filled  in  the  morning  and  a 
vesper  service  had  about  100  participants,  while 
thousands  of  men  and  women  took  a  spin  down 
Dearborn  avenue  to  Lincoln  Park.  The  use  of 
Sunday  as  a  holiday  instead  of  a  holy  day  is 
bearing  the  usual  bitter  fruit  for  workingmen. 
They  were  grading  a  block  on  the  south  side 
with  a  small  army  of  men  and  a  host  of  teams, 
as  people  emerged  from  the  churches,  while  on 
Moiuroe  street  a  business  building  was  in  course 
of  erection,  carpenters,  masons  and  others  plying 
their  trade  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

TO  ST.  PAUL,  AND  BBTOND. 

The  Pioneer  Limited  is  a  palace  on  wheels. 
Such  wood-work,  drapery  and  upholstery  one  will 
go  far  to  see  again.  It  is  said  that  these  two 
trains  de  lux  cost  the  Central  St  Paul  and 
Milwaukee  railroad  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollara.  St.  Paul  gave  us  a  few  hours  for  get 
ting  our  ’’sea  legs”  off,  after  the  rocking  motion 
of  the  fast  train  from  Chicago,  and  the  public 
library  was  found  to  be  a  convenience.  Here 
we  enter  the  car  which  will  carry  us  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  Oakdale,  Cali- 
ftamia,  is  our  travelling  companion.  A  good 
'*diner”  follows  our  car  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  and  we  supplement  its  good  things 
with  some  California  specialties  brought  out 
with  us.  For  the  writer,  this  trip  completes  the 
aaperiences  of  overland  travel  now  open,  and 
every  route  has  its  own  charming  features  which 
are  unique.  The  Canadian  Pacific  gives  one  a 
strong  impression  of  the  sublime  in  majestic 
kills  and  mighty  streams  of  water.  The  Qreat 
Northern  will  linger  as  a  sweet  memory  as  one 
recalls  the  weird  Indian  camps  in  Montana  and 
the  zigzag  ride  down  the  snow-covered  Cascades. 
This  Northern  road  will  teach  one  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  rising  towns  which  mean  much  in  our 
■ational  future;  it  has  little  desert  country  to 
cross.  The  Union-Central  line  takes  one  through 
the  wonders  of  Utah  and  Colorado  and  down  the 
noble  Sierras.  The  Santa  Fe  gives  one  food  for 
thought  along  historic  lines,  and  we  can  by  it 
study  race  problems  of  interest,  while  the  Sun¬ 
set  Route  shows  us  the  city  cut  generis,  the 
(hascent  City  so  quaint  and  so  rich  in  Spanish, 
PksBcfa  and  later  American  history.  We  had 
a  number  of  ministers  in  our  car  this  time,  and 
hald  several  meetings  for  prayer  and  praise  while 
scndding  over  the  plains. 

Just  after  one  of  these  meetings,  a  laughable 
incident  occurred.  The  writer  tried  to  dust  the 
ample  chapeau  of  Brother  White  with  the  por¬ 
ter’s  feather  duster.  The  car  window  was  open 
and  the  preacher  in  vigorous  condition,  inso¬ 


much  that  the  hat  was  brushed  through  the 
open  window  “far  out  upon  the  prairie,”  where 
we  did  not  see  those  standing  children  we  used 
to  sing  about.  Just  then  the  train  slowed  up 
for  some  reason  and  I  got  the  hat,  otherwise 
Brother  White  would  possibly  have  gone  into 
Tacoma  as  an  Indian  chief,  wearing  the  feathers 
of  the  porter’s  duster  upon  his  No.  8  head.  The 
fourth  day  lands  the  writer  in  Seattle,  the 
queenly  city  of  Puget  Sound.  Thence  a  small 
boat  carries  a  part  of  the  late  Assembly  to  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Station,  (wrongly  called 
Port  Orchard, )  at  Bremerton,  Washington. 
Here  sixteen  miles  west  of  Seattle  we  are  to  be 
guests  of  one  of  the  noble  ofiBcers  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  for  several  years  an  elder  in  our 
church  at  Vallejo,  California. 

AT  BUEMEBTON. 

The  station  has  developed  greatly  since  a  year 
ago,  when  it  was  our  privilege  to  visit  the  place. 
The  expansion  of  our  commerce  in  the  North¬ 
west  and  the  increased  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  Pacific  and  Oriental  problems  makes 
a  more  northerly  station  than  Mare  Island  a 
necessity.  The  vast  timber  dock  which  may  be 
called  Simpsoidal  rather  than  a  Simpson,  is  645 
feet  long,  130  wide  at  the  top,  and  with  a  caisson 
95  feet  wide.  Here  the  United  States  Steamship 
“Oregon”  was  docked  with  room  for  a  fair  sized 
vessel  on  either  end  of  her  great  hull.  It  coat 
8668,000. 

The  granite  dock  at  Mare  Island  is  smaller  and 
cost  nearly  83,000,000.  During  the  past  year  a 
Construction  Building  325x65  has  been  erected 
and  a  store-house  120x60,  while  the  Marine 
Barracks  and  a  large  coal  shed  are  at  present 
going  up  under  the  skilful  oversight  of  our 
host,  Civil  Engineer  Frank  O.  Maxeon,  United 
States  Navy,  one  of  the  scholarly  graduates  who 
completed  the  course  at  Yale  (Sheffield  Scientific 
School),  with  highest  honors,  and  then  entered 
the  service  of  the  nation.  There  are  many 
things  here  to  make  us  think.  There  lies  the 
United  States  Steamship  “Nipsic,  ”  of  Samoan 
fame.  Her  bronze  propeller  all  twisted  into  in¬ 
describable  shape,  you  may  have  seen  at  Mare 
Island,  During  the  hurricane,  ebe  was  driven 
bow  on,  far  up  upon  the  beach,  and  when  the 
storm  was  over  she  was  dragged  out  to  deep 
water  by  main  force  as  an  army  of  natives 
tugged  at  the  ropes  and  dag  away  sand  from  her 
bottom. 

Our  friend,  who  comes  to  service  with  his  son 
— Apothecary  Acton — is  a  survivor  of  that  dis¬ 
aster.  He  was  on  the  ill-fated  “Trenton,”  and 
stood  with  Chaplain  McAlister  on  the  rigging 
as  the  waves  passed  over  the  warship.  Acton 
was  washed  over  a  gun,  where  a  shipmate  wan 
killed,  for  not  putting  out  his  hands  he  struck 
his  head  and  was  seen  no  more.  Brave  Captain 
Mullan  saved  the  Nipsic,  while  the  Vandalia 
and  Trenton  went  down,  despite  all  that  Admiral 
Sampson’s  son-in-law  (Jackson)  and  others  tried 
to  do  with  a  sail  made  up  of  men  standing  close 
by  each  other  in  the  rigging. 

Speaking  of  Admiral  Sampson,  he  left  a  pleas¬ 
ant  memory  behind  him  in  Vallejo,  where  he 
and  his  family  regularly  attended  our  church. 
Do  your  readers  remember  that  in  January,  1865, 
before  Charleston,  when  a  lieutenant  on  the  Mon¬ 
itor  Patapsco,  he  was  blown  up  by  a  torpedo  ? 
He  took  a  fiight  of  100  feet  through  the  air, 
but  reported  next  day  for  duty  as  serene  as 
though  nothing  very  serious  had  happened  I  On 
this  old  Nipsic,  Assistant  Paymaster  Brown, 
the  son  of  the  Rear  Admiral,  makes  his  quarters, 
and  Commander  Oreen  exercises  the  supreme 
functions  of  commandant  of  the  station.  We 
miss  the  kindly  face  of  Lieutenant  Hetherington 
who  was  here  last  year,  but  now  has  just  finished 
the  great  and  successful  voyage  from  Vallejo  to 
Key  West  as  executive  of  the  “Marietta.”  The 
“Perry”  lies  in  the  harbor,  and  its  Captain 
(Kilgore),  a  sturdy  Methodist,  comes  to  the 
praise  meeting  on  Sunday  night  and  not  only 


sings  heartily,  but  stands  up  and  gives  in  his 
testimony  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
TO  8BATTI.E  AND  THK  BRITISH  DOMINION. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  commandant,  the  steam 
launch  of  the  Nipsic  carries  us  to  Seattle  to 
take  steamer  to  California.  Mine  host  wiahes 
us  to  see  the  Port  Blakeley  lumber  mill,  and 
what  an  enterprise  it  is  1  They  turn  out  eleven 
million  feet  of  lumber  per  month  and  could  pro¬ 
duce,  if  rushed,  three  million  feet  per  week.  See 
that  great  trunk  of  a  Douglass  fir  tree,  six  feet 
thick,  the  travelling  cable  with  hooks  on  it, 
picks  it  up  as  if  it  were  a  jack  straw,  and  drags 
it  to  the  two  buzzers  which  slice  it  up  as  the 
cook  would  cut  a  pine  apple.  Now  watch  it. 
See  what  the  band-saw  and  the  gang-sawn  do 
with  the  pieces.  Timber,  boards,  and  laths 
drop  out  at  their  appointed  places,  while  saw 
dust  goes  to  twenty  huge  furnaces  automatically 
fed  with  it  as  fuel ;  and  refuse  wood  goes  on  car¬ 
riers  to  the  “Gehenna,”  where  twenty-six  thou¬ 
sand  cords  are  yearly  consumed,  after  selecting 
all  pieces  tit  to  be  sold  for  fuel.  Notice  the 
steam  apparatus  for  grinding  by  emery  wheel 
the  endless  band-saws,  where  sparks  fly  as  from 
a  piece  of  pyrotechnic  art ;  observe  the  automatic 
filing  of  teeth  in  straight-saws,  and  then  just 
wonder  and  say,  “What  next  T” 

The  gunboat  “Wheeling,”  with  courteous 
Lieutenant  Commander  Thomason  board,  dashes 
alongside  of  us  going  up  to  Bremerton  for  coal, 
and  the  torpedo  boat  “Rowan,”  now  on  her 
trial  trip,  glides  like  lightning  through  the 
water,  her  screw  making  370  revolutions  per 
minute,  giving  her  a  speed  of  twenty-six  knots. 
Her  high  bow  with  low  free  board  and  two  big 
funnels  give  her  a  unique  appearance.  She  is 
170  feet  long  and  has  a  beam  of  seventeen  feet. 

AN  EPISODE  JAPANESE. 

The  day  spent  in  Seattle  closed  with  an  experi¬ 
ence  not  remarkable  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 
still  a  sad  one.  Calling  upon  Pastor  Hutchin¬ 
son  of  the  First  Church,  he  invited  me  to  go 
with  him  when  it  grew  dark  enough,  to  convoy 
aboard  the  Japanese  steamer  “Riojun  Maru,” 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  petite  maidens  of 
Japan  that  I  have  ever  seen.  She  was  about  to 
be  sold  as  a  slave  for  81,800  to  Chinamen,  but 
was  rescued  and  concealed,  and  now  we  place 
her  in  charge  of  a  lady  missionary  returning  to 
Japan.  It  is  eleven  P.M.  The  cabin  presents 
a  strange  spectacle.  Here  is  a  Japanese  physi¬ 
cian,  (a  Christian) ;  a  student  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  also  a  Christian  Japanese  Yonder  stands 
the  good  lady  who  has  spent  ten  years  in  the 
sunrise  kingdom  pointing  the  Japanese  to  the 
“Light  of  the  World.”  Prayer  is  offered,  while 
Iota  of  “little  brown  men”  peer  into  the  cabin; 
the  sweet  little  creature  scarcely  four  feet  high, 
drops  tears  of  gratitude  upon  the  bosom  of  ths 
pastor’s  wife  as  she  says  good-bye  forever;  then 
as  she  prays  God  to  bless  all  who  have  been  as 
a  mother  to  her,  and  we  go  down  the  gangplank 
in  silence,  there  seems  to  be  a  mist  before  our 
eyes.  . 

ON  THE  WADIJI.  WAL,I.A. 

With  early  light  we  leave  the  “Hotel  Butler,” 
and  board  this  noble  vessel  for  a  ride  of  824 
miles  to  San  Francieco.  It  is  a  pretty  ride,  in 
sight  of  snow  clad  mountains  (the  Cascades) 
over  the  deep  waters  of  Puget  Sound.  We  drop 
into  Port  Townsend  and  admire  its  lordly  Cus¬ 
tom  House,  its  United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
its  Court  House,  City  Hall,  etc.,  which  rise  so 
beautifully  on  the  slope  above  the  water.  We 
see  where,  in  three  places,  the  Government  is 
erecting  fortifications  to  defend  its  Northwest 
cities,  and  we  soon  steer  for  the  Strait  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca,  on  which  we  shall  tarry  a  moment 
under  the  British  flag  at  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  and  mail  this  letter  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  while  we  see  what  we  can  of  the  English 
naval  station  at  Esquimalt. 

Yours  fraternally,  Thxodobb  F.  Bubnium. 


June  23,  1896. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

"IniTelers  toll  us  that  in  Arctic  territory, 
when  the  weary  eix  months  of  night  are  ending, 
and  the  long  day  of  sunahine  is  about  to  begin, 
the  inhabitants  ascend  to  the  high  peaks  and 
await  the  splendid  sunshine.  When  his  base  of 
fire  has  chased  from  the  vast  Eastern  ice  fields 
the  last  retreating  shadows,  and  he  seems  to 
rest  for  a  moment  like  a  globe  of  fiame  on  the 
rim  of  the  sky,  ere  he  marches  up  the  burning 
rounds  of  the  ladder  of  light  more  luminous 
than  Jacob  saw  at  Bethel,  the  people  shed  tears 
of  joy,  and  embracing  each  other  cry,  ‘Bee, 
the  sun  has  come  to  us,  and  the  night  is  over.’ 
And  so  stand  this  hour  the  benighted  races  of 
mankind,  waiting  for  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  to  banish  their  long  night  of 
hopelessness  and  ignorance  and  woe;  let  us 
labor  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  glorious  day.” 

Mrs.  Niven,  presiding  at  the  Tuesday  morning 
prayer  meeting,  dwelt  upon  the  victories  of  faith. 
All  regretted  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Morris  of 
Porcupine,  South  Dakota,  whose  missionary 
work  through  her  family  connection,  reaches  so 
far  into  the  past,  she  being  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Riggs,  who  did  so  much  for  the  Dakota  Sioux. 
Mrs.  Anderson  of  the  Synod  of  Tenneeee  brought 
a  cheering  account  of  the  influence  of  a  mission 
school  in  a  mountain  village  where  there  was 
f(»merly  no  Sabbath  keeping  and  great  spiritual 
destitution. 

The  population  of  the  New  West  is  estimated 
at  over  seven  millions  and  eighty-eight  out  of 
every  hundred  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  ‘‘Six  and  a  quarter  millions  do 
not  profess  to  be  Christians  of  any  kind.  The 
New  West  embraces  more  than  two-fifths  of  our 
country,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  The  rapidity  of 
its  inrcaese  in  wealth  and  population  is  without 

For 

Ministers 


Taaohera,  and  other  brain  workers,  a  tonins,  blood- 
•nriohlng,  nerve-etrengthenlng  medicine  like  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  is  needed.  By  its  intrinsic  merit  and  its 
marvelons  cores.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  won  its  place 
at  the  top  as  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Read  what 
is  said  of  it: 

**  Malarial  fever  left  me  a  physical  wreck.  1  heard  of 
wonderfol  cores  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  procored 
three  bottles.  The  benefit  I  derived  from  it  was  a  sor- 
priae  to  all  who  knew  me.  I  can  now  preach  twice  every 
Sonday.”  Rsv.  W.  H.  Bonn,  Rye  Cove.  Va. 


Hood’s  ®"®p®a‘rilla 


Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 :  six  fcr  $6. 
Prepared  by  C.  L  Hood  A  Co^  Lowell,  Masa 


HnArl’a  IPlIla  ***  pUl*  to  take  with 

nooa  S  I'll  IS  Hood’s  SarsaparlUa. 


precedent  in  our  history.  The  attention  of  the 
wcwld  centres  upon  this  region  just  now  more 
than  upon  any  other  portion  of  our  country,  on 
account  of  ita  marveloua  reeourcee.  Doubtleee 
much  of  our  national  history,  and  perhaps  its 
most  brilliant  chapters,  are  to  be  made  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If 
the  church  is  to  catch  up  with  the  country  and 
then  double  her  forces,  as  the  country  doubles 
her  population,  we  shall  need  to  organize  a 
church  and  add  a  minister  to  our  forces  each 
working  day  in  the  year  for  thirty  years 
Added  to  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
New  West  is  the  home  of  the  Indiaos,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  the  Mormons,  not  to  reckon  our  moun¬ 
taineers  of  the  South  and  our  far  away  Alaska 
land,  where  dwell  a  distinct  and  interesting 
population  of  our  nation’s  wards.  Mission  work 
among  our  exceptional  populations  has  been  sig¬ 
nally  blessed.  The  results  have  more  than  justi¬ 
fied  the  expenditure  of  money  and  effort  and 
time  among  them.  ’  ’  -  ’  ‘-“rr: 

Recognising  the  fact  that  ‘‘the  interests  of 
ourbeloved  land  and  the  salvation  of  millions  of 
immortal  souls  are  at  stake,  ”  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  bas'etriven''to  give  the  Gospel  to  these 
people,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  carrying  the 
Bible  and  the  spelling  book  into  destitute  neigh- 
borhoods  with  results  that  ought  to  inspire  hope, 
courage  and  untiring  effort  to  win  our  whole 
land  for  Christ. 

Our  First  Missionary  in  Alaska.— ‘‘One  by 
one,  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  Alaska  are  lay- 
ing  down  their  burdens  atTd  turning  their' faces 
toward  the  home  land  to  which,  for  many  years 
they  have  been  strangers.  ”  All  honor  is  due  to 
these  veteran  workers  and  in  the  church  their 
names  should  be  household  words.  Some  of  us 
have  been  privileged  to  follow  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  the  work  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  who 
went  to  Fort  Wrangel  in  1877,  our  first  Protest 
ant  missionary.  With  unexampled  heroism  she 
was'willing' to  remain  alone  in  this  town  where 
two  hundred  miners  wintered,  where  there  were 
no  laws,  no  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  only  communication  with 
civilisation  was  an  irregular  monthly  mail.  Our 
missionary  opened  a  school  for  native  children 
over  the  freight  ware  house  and  soon  gathered 
one  hundred  children.  Out  of  this  school  grew 
a  home  for  girls,  which  after  seven  years  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  when  the  missionary  and  most 
of  its  inmates  removed  to  Sitka.  lAtor  Mrs. 
McFarland  had  charge  of  a  Girls’  Home  in  the 
H^da^ country,  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
south  of  Sitka.  One  of  the  most  trying  experi¬ 
ences  of  this  heroic  woman  while  at  Fort 
Wrangel  was  the  murder  of  a  minet  on  Friday, 
who  was  promptly  tried  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung  the  following  Monday.  In  great  mental 
distress  the  poor  man  sent  for  Mrs.  McFarland, 
who  shrank  not  from  the  duty  of  striving  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  hia  tragic  fate.  To  arbitrate  in 
family  quarrels  and  to  prove  the  good  angel  and 
queen  of  a  heathen  and  lawless  community  was 
the  well  executed  task  which  has  fallen  to  few 
subsequent  workers. 

The  retirement  from  the  work  of  this  veteran 
misiionary  is  occasion  of  keen  regret  to  those 
who  remain.  Her  farewell  words  were  a  plea  for 
renewed  effort  and  the  increase  of  schools.  ‘‘The 
need  is  greater  now  than  ever,”  she  said.  ‘‘If 
we  are  to  save  these  people,  it  must  be  before 
the  in-rush  of  the  whites  sweep  them  away.  I 
believe  that  in  the  school  and  home  is  the  only 
hope  of  saving  them,  especially  the  girls,  and 
my  experience  of  twenty  years  proves  this  to  be 
true.” 

A  McKinley  Potlacb. — Rev.  Alvin  Austin  of 
the  Hoonah  Mission,  Alaska,  haa  given  in  ‘‘The 
North  Star,”  a  description  of  a  native  feast  and 
gift-giving,  which  will  be  of  interest,  if  only 
because  of  the  name  of  one  host.  Two  brothers 
living  in  Hoonah  answer  to  the  ‘‘Boston  name,” 


A  SOLID  PHALANX 


of  Good  Things  to  Eat, 


enough  to  equip  a  whole  army,  are  pre> 
pared  in  our  kitchens  weekly  under  the  inspM> 
tion  of  the  government.  Cleanliness,  choice 
meats  and  50  years*  experience  in  packing  make  ' 

JBuffalo  3Sran& 

J  CanncMReats 

the  best  in  the  market.  We  do  not  ship  the 
'  choice  parts  and  can  the  remainder,  as  do 
many  Western  houses,  but  supply  the  best  all  ^ 
'  prepared  for  eating,  and  good  for  lunches,  pic¬ 
nics,  warm  days,  as  well  as  more  substantial 
'  repasts. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  refuse  all 
'  substitutes,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  Genuine  always  bears 
'  our  trade  mark,  prepared  exclusively  by 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
«f//f’a  DOLD’S,  h’M  th0  BEST.’ 


‘‘Sam,”  and  the  other,  who  is  a  Chriatiau, 
glories  in  the  name  of  our  honored  President, 
‘‘William  McKinley.”  As  these  brothers  be¬ 
long  to  the  ‘‘Four  Hundred”  of  Hoonah,  three 
hundred  guests  were  happy  to  respond  to  their 
invitation.  ‘‘The  tables  were  loaded  with  pilot 
bread,  candy  and  apples,  and  as  these  McKin¬ 
leys  are  patriotic  citizens  they  had  two  large  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  ‘Old  Glory.’  one  on  each  side  of 
the  building.  On  lines  stretched  across  the 
room  were  the  gifts,  towels,  socks,  stockings, 
suspenders,  spools  of  thread,  skeins  of  yarn  and 
other  small  articles.  It  is  seldom  that  a  white 
person  is  invited  to  these  feasts,  but  on  thin 
occasion,  the  store  keeper,  the  teacher  and  the 
missionary  were  guests  who  had  their  own  table 
and  a  more  civilized  menu.  The  guests,  I 
observed,  gathered  the  fragments  that  remained 
to  take  home,  according  to  custom.  Soon  after 
the  distribution  of  gifts,  (and  mine  was  a 
towel, )  the  three  hundred  people  went  home 
happy.  If  they  did  not  say  it  they  thought, 
‘Long  live  Kookshanish  and  Soauton  and  their 
wives.’  ” 

Among  the  Mormons. — The  increasing  strength 
of  Mormon  ism  and  its  opposition  brings  dis¬ 
couragement  oft-times  to  our  faithful  teachers, 
yet  have  they  hope,  and  occasion  for  rejoicing 
because  of  His  presence  and  blessing  who  is  in¬ 
finitely  stronger  than  their  enemies  and  whose 
kingdom  shall  triumph.  One  reports:  ‘‘The 
year  has  been  one  of  great  blessing.  Four 
young  men  have  decided  for  Christ  and  have 
begun  to  *work  for  Him.  Of  our  family  of 
twenty  young  women  all  are  Christians. 

‘‘The  pupils  are  leaving  us  one  by  one  as  the 
spring  opens  and  calls  them  to  ranch  and 
kitchen,  but  they  go  bright  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  do  something  in  His  name, 
for  their  people.  We  have  heard  of  one  who 
went  home  to  a  little  mountain  valley.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  attend  a  dance  and  the  whole  settlement 
was  stirred.  They  said  he  was  ‘too  nice’  since 
he  had  been  to  that  Presbyterian  academy,  but 
some  of  the  girls  were  won  because  be  now 
touches  his  hat  to  them  and  takes  it  off  when 
he  enters  a  room.  The  men  are  not  accustomed 
to  remove  their  hats.  Oftentimes  both  girls  and 
bo^s  drop  out  of  the  dance,  being  overcome  by 
drink.  The  young  man  mentioned  went  home 
with  the  determination  to  worthily  represent 
this  school  and  to  do  something  for  the  elevation 
of  hie  people.  He  has  planned  some  quiet  read¬ 
ings  at  his  home,  preliminary  to  the  bolder  stop 
of  opening  a  Sunday-school. 

‘‘Upon  the  death  of  one  whom  ‘The  Sainta’ 
considered  a  degenerate  Mormon,  the  bishop 
said :  ‘The  Geotiles  will  have  some  temple  work 
to  do  for  that  man  ;  upon  them  be  bis  blood. 
Nothing  but  temple  work  can  save  him  and  they 
bad  better  be  doing  it.’  ‘Wbv  they  think  we 
should  do  this  is  a  mystery.  They  boldly  teach 
that  baptism  washes  away  all  sin,  and  if  one  ia 
baptised  for  a  dead  friend,  that  friend  will  be 
saved.  They  try  to  make  the  ignorant  think 
that  they  can  frighten  us  into  that  servifie.” 

H.  S.  B. 
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Children’s  Department 


lilTTIiE  THINGS. 

Only  » little  shrivelled  seed— 

It  might  be  »  flower  or  grass  or  weed; 

Only  a  box  of  earth  on  the  edge 
Of  a  narrow,  dosty  window-ledge; 

Only  a  few  scant  summer  showers; 

Only  a  few  clear,  shining  hours. 

That  was  all.  Yet  God  could  make 
Out  of  these,  for  a  sick  child’s  sake, 

A  blossom-wonder  ss  fair  and  sweet 
As  ever  broke  at  an  angel’s  feet. 

Only  a  Ufe  of  barren  pain. 

Wet  with  sorrowful  tears  for  rain; 

Warmed  sometimes  by  a  wandering  gleam 
Of  Joy  that  seemed  but  a  happy  dream. 

A  life  as  common  and  brown  and  bare 
As  the  box  of  earth  in  the  window  there; 

Yet  it  bore  at  last  the  precious  bloom 
Of  a  perfect  soul  in  a  narrow  room— 

Pure  as  the  snowy  leaves  that  fold 
Over  the  flower’s  heart  cf  gold. 

—Henry  Van  Dyke. 


SOME  OTHER  DAY. 

There  are  wonderful  things  we  are  going  to  do, 
Some  other  day; 

And  harbors  we  hope  to  drift  into 
Some  other  day. 

With  folded  hands  the  oars  that  trail, 

We  watch  and  wait  for  a  favorite  gale 

To  All  the  folds  of  an  idle  sail 
Some  other  day. 

We  know  we  must  toll  if  ever  we  win 
Some  other  day; 

But  we  say  to  ourselves  there’s  time  to  begin 
Some  other  day; 

And  so,  deferring,  we  loiter  on. 

Until  at  last  we  find  withdrawn 

The  strength  of  the  hope  we  leaned  upon 
Some  other  day. 

And  when  we  are  oid  and  our  race  is  run. 

Some  other  day. 

We  fret  for  the  things  that  might  have  been  done 
Some  other  day. 

We  trace  the  path  that  leads  us  where 

The  beckoning  hand  of  grim  despair 

Leads  ns  yonder  out  of  the  here. 

Some  other  day. 

-N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Reject  any  soap  or  washing  compound  that 
will  cleanse  without  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor:  ^*What  is  well  done  is  done  soon  enough.” 
Ivory  Soap  will  do  the  work  as  quickly  as  it  can 
be  done  with  safety. 

IVORY  SOAP  IS  99*^  PER  CENT.  PURE. 

WARNING. — There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  bo 
“just  as  good  as  the  ‘  Ivory’;  ’’  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  ali  counterfeits, 
lack  the  pecuiiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
“Ivory”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it 
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TWO  TOMMIES. 

By  Helen  A.  Main. 

Tommy  had  been  Bitting  on  the  lowest  step  of 
the  hotel  piazza  for  half  an  hour.  The  sun  was 
ahining  and  some  little  girls  on  the  croquet 
grounds  were  laughing  merrily,  but  Tommy  was 
not  happy.  Any  one  could  see  that,  hut  no  one 
seemed  to  care  until  Miss  Reed  came  down  the 
steps. 

Miss  Reed  always  noticed  boys,  and  now  she 
stopped  and  said  in  her  cheeriest  tone,  “Good 
morning.  Tommy,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Nothing,”  said  Tommy,  without  looking  up. 

Then  Miss  Reed  sat  down  on  the  step  beside 
him  and  putting  her  hand  under  his  chin, 
turned  his  face  up  so  that  she  could  look  into 
his  eyes,  and  said,  “Thomas  Alien,  what 
causes  the  corners  of  thy  mouth  to  turn  down¬ 
ward  and  why  is  there  a  scowl  upon  thy  brow  7” 

The  wrinkles  began  to  smooth  out  of  his  fore¬ 
head  as  he  answered,  “Will  and  Ned  have  gone 
hunting  and  I  wanted  to  go  with  them  and  they 
wouldn’t  let  me.  ” 

“My  grandfather  told  me  a  secret,”  said  Miss 
Reed,  with  a  wise  look,  “and  whoever  learns  it 
and  practices  it,  is  sure  to  be  happy.  Do  you 
want  to  know  what  it  is  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Tommy,  and  the  scowl  was 
all  gone. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “listen  carefully  and  repeat 
it  after  me,  ‘If  you  can’t  do  what  you  would 
like,  like  to  do  what  you  can.’  ” 

’’  Tommy  repeated  it  slowly,  then  he  said,  “But 
there  isn’t  anything'I  can  do.” 

“Oh,  yea,  there  are  a  great  many  things  you 
can  do.  You  might  play  croquet  with  the  girls, 
or  you  might  go  hunting  with  me,  or  you 
might — ” 

She  got  no  farther,  for  Tommy  jumped  up  and 


exclaimed  excitedly,  “Oh,  Miss  Reed,  are  you 
going  hunting,  and  may  1  go  with  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  laughing,  “I  have 
started  on  a  hunting  expedition  to  the  North 
Woods,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  of  your  com¬ 
pany.  ” 

“What  are  you  going  to  hunt  7”  he  asked  on 
the  way. 

“Ouess,  ”  she  answered  briefly. 

“Ob,  flowers  or  ferns,  I  suppose,”  Tommy 
said. 

She  shook  her  head.  “No,”  she  said.  “It  is 
something  alive,  but  flrst  let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  another  friend  I  have,  named 
Tommy.  Tommy  Dewey  is  eight  years  old.  ’  ’ 

“Just  as  old  as  I  am,”  interrupted  Tommy. 

“Yes,”  Miss  Reed  went  on,  “just  as  old  as 
you,  but  no  one  would  think  so  to  look  at  him, 
for  when  he  was  flve  years  old  a  runaway  team 
knocked  him  down  and  hurt  his  back  so  that  be 
cannot  walk.” 

“Oh,  dear,”  said  Tommy.  “Does  he  have  to 
lie  in  bed  all  the  time  7” 

“Not  always,”  she  answered.  “Some  days 
when  his  back  does  not  ache  very  much,  his 
mother  puts  him  in  his  chair  by  the  window 
before  she  goes  away  to  her  work  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  sits  there  all  day  until  she  comes 
home  at  night.” 

“Without  any  dinner  7”  asked  Tommy  gravely. 

“Ob,  his  mother  leaves  his  dinner  on  the  table 
beside  him.  1  am  afraid  a  certain  little  boy  I 
know,  who  frets  sometimes  because  his  mother 


doesn’t  allow  him  all  the  pie  and  cake  he  wishes, 
wouldn’t  think  it  was  much  of  a  dinner,  but 
Tommy  never  complains.  ” 

Tommy  blushed  and  changed  the  subject  by 
asking,  “What  does  be  do  all  day  7” 

“Oh,  he  watches  the  children  in  the  street 
below  or  looks  at  his  picture  books  or  whittles 
or  plays  with  his  doll.” 

“Ho,  a  boy  plays  with  dolls!”  interrupted 
Tommy. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  replied  Miss  Reed,  “I  gave 
him  a  doll  two  years  ago  and  he  has  learned  to 
sew  very  nicely  and  enjoys  making  clothes  for  it 
BO  much,  but  he  does  want  something  that’s 
alive  to  play  with.  I  am  going  to  the  city  to¬ 
morrow,  and  I  thought  I  would  surprise  him 
with  some  live  pets  and  that’s  why  1  came 
hunting.”  ' 

“Oh,”  said  Tommy,  “are  you  going  to  catch 
a  bird  or  a  rabbit  7” 

Mias  Reed  shook  her  head  and  said,  “Quess 
again.” 

“1  don’t  know  anything  else  that  lives  in  the 
woods,  unless  its  butterflies,”  he  added,  as  a 
beautiful  one  flitted  by. 

“Oh,  the  woods  are  full  of  living  creatures,” 
said  Miss  Reed,  “but  the  ones  I  am  hunting 
live  each  in  a  little  house  which  he  carries 
around  with  him  on  his  back.  See,  here  is  one 
the  flrst  thing,”  and  Miss  Reed  stopped  bye 
fallen  log. 

“Oh,  I  know,  that’s  a  snail,”  cried  Tommy. 
“It’s  just  like  the  picture  in  my  book.  See 
those  funny  horns  on  its  head.” 
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A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  advertises: 

“5’/.  Louis  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead, 
I2yi,  25,  50  and  1 00-lb.  kegs, 
guaranteed.'*  Analysis  of  this  mixture  shows 
it  to  be : 

Zinc,  26.03% 

Barytes,  73-97% 

White  Lead,  none. 

Zinc  is  cheaper  than  White  Lead,  and 
barytes  is  sold  at  about  yi  c.  per  lb. 

Moral :  Buy  White  Lead  from  reputable 
dealers,  and  make  sure  that  the  brand  is  right 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 

By  uside National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  lAad  TintiaE  Caiora, 
1^  K  1^  1^  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  EtvoiC  eahi- 
•  lE.E.rE.r  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  fauc;  also 
folder  showinE  pictnres  of  honse  painted  in  different  desiEUs  or  varions  styles  or 
combinations  of  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intendioE  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York. 
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imO  PREMIUMS.— THE  IMKIM  lOEk 
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"Those  horns  ue  ctiled  tenUclee,"  seid  Miee 
Reed,  "and  do  70U  aae  those  dark  spots  on  the 
ends  of  the  longest  pair.  Those  are  its  eyes. 
Touch  them  gently  with  this  grass  blade  and  see 
what  will  happen." 

"Look,"  exclaimed  Tommy,  "he  ie  drawing 
them  back  into  his  head  and  now  he  is  going 
back  into  his  house.  May  I  pick  him  up  f" 

"Certainly,  put  him  in  this  little  box  and 
we  will  see  if  we  can  find  some  others." 

In  an  hour’s  time  they  had  found  six  others. 
Two  were  quite  large  ones  and  Tommy  said  they 
were  the  parents  and  the  smaller  ones  were  the 
children. 

At  three  o’clock  the  next  afternoon,  Mies 
Reed  climbed  the  long  fiights  of  stairs  that  led 
to  Mrs.  Dewey’s  room.  As  she  entered.  Tommy 
exclaimed : 

"Ob.  Mias  Reed,  I’m  so  glad  you  have  come, 
I  was  so  lonely.  ’  ’ 

"What  do  you  think  I  have  brought  to  keep 
you  from  being  lonesome  T”  she  asked. 

Tommy  looked  curiously  at  the  box  she  laid 
on  the  table,  then  she  handed  him  a  pane  of 
window  glass,  the  edges  of  which  were  bound 
with  red  ribbon,  and  saying,  "Let  me  intro 
duoe  to  you  the  father  of  Tour  ‘Happy  Family,  ’  ’’ 
she  placed  the  largest  snail  on  the  glass.  "And 
this  is  the  mother  and  there  are  the  children," 
aha  added,  while  he  sat  gasing  silently  at  the 
ahiny  brown  ehells. 

But  when  one  of  them  elowly  pushed  itself  out 
of  its  shell  and  with  its  horns  up,  began  crawl¬ 
ing  towards  him,  he  exclaimed,  excitedly,  "Oh, 
see  him,  see  him,  and  there  comes  another. 
What  are  they  7  Will  they  bite  7" 

Mian  Reed  laughed  heartily  at  that  question, 
then  she  placed  a  bit  of  cabbage  leaf  on  the 
glass  and  Tommy  watched  the  tiny  nibbles  they 
took.  By  this  time  all  but  one  of  them  were 
elowly  crawling  around  and  Tommy  laughed  with 
glee  when  Mias  Reed  pointed  out  their  eyee  on 
the  top  of  what  he  called  their  "feelers,"  and 
how  they  drew  them  back  when  alarmed.  It 
was  a  yery  proud  and  happy  boy  that  Mrs. 
Dewey  found  that  night  when  she  came  home 
from  her  work  and  all  the  rest  of  the  summer 
the  snails  were  his  constant  amusement. 


LITTLE  BUTTERCUPS. 

There  was  once  a  dear  little  plant  born  close 
beside  an  old  gray  stone.  She  first  opened  her 
eyes  a  morning  in  May  upon  a  world  full  of 
sunshine  and  birds.  How  beautiful  everything 
was  I  Little  Buttercup — that  was  the  plant’s 
name — saw  the  white  clouds  sailing  along  like 
great  ships  in  the  blue  sky,  she  heard  the  bobo¬ 
links  singing  to  their  mates  in  the  meadow,  and 
the  bumblebees  humming  to  themselves  as  they 
went  about  gathering  the  golden  pollen.  She 
saw  the  grasses  and  ledges — what  crowds  there 
were— and  she  heard  them  whispering  secrets  to 
one  another  almost  all  day.  Only  the  old  stone 
kept  still.  At  last  she  began  to  feel  sleepy. 
"O,  I  am  too  happy  to  sleep  I"  she  ssid.  But 
the  breesSs  kept  rocking  and  rocking,  and  the 
grasses  whispered  softly  and  more  softly,  and 
before  she  knew  it.  Little  Buttercup  was  fast 
asleep — and  dreaming  I  She  dreamed  she  was 
in  a  very  dark  place.  The  white  clouds  had 
gone,  the  birds  and  bees  were  still,  the  arrasses 
and  sedges  were  all  sound  asleep.  Only  the  old 
stone  was  awake  and  he  was  talking  with  a  star. 
Little  Buttercup  listened. 

"Hello,"  shouted  the  star  way  up  in  the  sky; 
"I  see  you  have  a  new  neighbor.  Uncle  Stone; 
is  she  good  to  you  7" 

The  voice  of  the  star  came  like  the  soft  voice 
of  a  little  silver  bell,  it  came  from  so  far  away ; 
but  the  old  stone  heard  it  and  answered  slowly, 
without  opening  its  eyee,  "I  don’t  know,  little 
star,  she’ll  be  here  so  short  a  time  I  thought  it 
wouldn’t  pay  to  be  very  neighborly.  Tou  and  I, 
now,  have  known  each  other  for  a  million  years, 
but  this  foolish  little  thing  who  has  been  laugh¬ 


ing  all  day  at  her  neighbor’s  doings  won’t  live 
but  a  day  or  two  longer,  you  know." 

Little  Buttercup  was  so  frightened  she  came 
awake,  but  she  didn’t  dare  to  open  her  e;es  for 
fear  the  dream  might  be  true.  How  sad  it 
would  be  to  find  it  all  dark  and  no  clouds  and 
birds  and  bees  7  Then  she  thought  and  thought 
and  thought  about  what  the  old  stone  bad  said, 
until  a  robin  began  to  sing.  That  made  her 
think  the  dream  wasn’t  true.  She  peeped  to 
see;  everything  was  all  right  after  all;  but  as 
she  opened  her  eyes,  two  big  tears  rolled  out  of 
them  and  fell  splash  right  in  the  old  stone’s 
face  That  very  morning  a  sad  thing  happened ; 
a  little  girl  on  her  way  to  school  saw  Buttercup 
bowing  to  her  as  she  was  passing,  and  stooped 
down  to  look  at  Buttercup’s  face.  Before  any¬ 
body  had  time  to  think,  Buttercup  found  herself 
in  Kitty  Kyle’s  hand,  and  going  along  the  road 
towards  the  school-house.  Kitty  was  a  gentle 
little  girl  and  fond  of  fiowers.  She  kissed  But¬ 
tercup  again  and  again.  At  last  Buttercup 
found  herself  on  a  desk  near  the  strangest  com¬ 
panions.  There  was  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  queer 
little  fiat  box  with  colored  things  in  it,  and 
just  over  the  aisle  she  saw  a  tin  box  with  little 
cakes  and  a  glass  of  water. 

She  longed  or  a  drink,  she  was  so  thirsty ; 
but  just  then  Kitty  began  to  do  something  curi 
ous,  and  Buttercup  was  all  attention.  Taking 
the  colored  things  from  the  box,  Kittie  began 
making  Buttercup’s  picture  on  the  paper.  She 
drew  the  green  stem  and  the  little  leaflet,  then 
one  yellow  petal,  and  another  and  another  and 
another,  until  just  as  Buttercup  felt  herself  fall¬ 
ing,  falling— was  she  going  to  die — she  saw  her¬ 
self  on  the  paper  as  pretty  as  could  be.  Little 
Buttercup  on  the  desk  died,  but  Little  Butter¬ 
cup  on  the  paper  lived.  Not  long  afterward 
Kitty  gave  Buttercup  to  her  drawing  teacher, 
and  her  drawing  teacher  gave  Buttercup  to  a 
man  who  took  her  long  journeys  down  by  the  sea 
and  up  into  the  hills ;  and  everywhere  people 
said:  "What  a  pretty  Little  Buttercup!"  just 
a»  though  it  were  Little  Buttercup’s  first  self. 

One  day  little  Buttercup  was  taken  off  the 
paper  and  placed  on  a  card,  and  the  card  was 
sent  to  a  great  city  far  away ;  and  there  she 
was  taken  off  the  card  and  put  on  a  block  of 
metal ;  then  from  the  metal  she  was  put  upon 
paper  again  and  the  paper  was  sent  to  town,  and 
thousands  of  children  caw  Little  Buttercup  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  bung  her  picture  in  their 
rooms. — Primary  Education. 


IVHIOH  IS  THB  ENBMir. 

A  boy,  bright- eyed  and  fair-faced,  was  found 
in  the  street  by  Frank  Hals,  a  celebrated  Dutdi 
painter.  The  lad  knew  no  name  but  Hans,  ao 
Hals  called  him  Hans  Findling,  and  went  at 
the  work  of  teaching  him.  The  boy  proved  an 
apt  pupil ;  but,  as  he  progrecsed  in  art  and  in¬ 
creased  in  years,  his  works  took  on  a  strange 
character  for  one  so  young.  They  were  of  drink¬ 
ing-houses  and  drinking  scenes,  painted  with  a 
truthfulness  and  vividness  that  was  wonderful. 
Ue  went  in  for  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one. 
At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  bad  drank  so  much,  ao 
deeply  and  so  long,  that  his  life  was  literally 
drowned  out  of  him. 

"Give  me  wine!"  be  cried  to  his  physician. 

"No,  no;  it  must  be  water.  Hans." 

"Must  it  7  Ah,  well.  I’ll  try  to  love  my 
enemy !" 

The  physician  took  the  young  man’s  hand  and 
said:  "Hans,  I  am  goiisg  away  for  a  time,  as  I 
have  others  to  visit.  Now,  look  you ;  I  want 
to  leave  a  solemn  question  for  you  to  answer. 
There  is  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  there  is  a  flagon 
of  pure  water.  Which  ie  the  enemy  7  Dear 
boy;  if  you  will  solve  this  problem,  as  1  hope 
you  will,  you  shall  be  saved,  not  for  a  merry 
life,  but  for  a  useful  one.  If  you  decide  in 
behalf  of  the  foul  fiend,  no  power  can  save  you. " 
The  physician  went  away.  When  he  returned 
he  found  the  young  painter  in  tears. 

"Doctor,  save  me!  save  me!  and  I  will  be  a 
useful  man!"  He  had  decided  that  the  brigdit 
wine  was  his  enemy. 

The  good  physician  saved  him,  and  Hana 
lived  many  years,  an  ornament  to  society,  and 
a  grand  contributor  to  the  world  of  art— The 
Youth’s  Companion. 


OBAMDHOTHBB'8  ROOM. 

A  friend,  in  building  a  cabin  at  the  shore, 
bought  some  lumber  from  an  old  house  that 
the  owner  was  pulling  down  to  make  way  for  a 
better  dweling.  There  were  some  doors  among 
the  lumber,  and  after  be  had  swung  one  of  ttiont 
in  his  cabin  our  friend  found  this  inscription 
painted  in  ornamental  letters  upon  it.  "Dear 
Grandmother’s  Room." 

That  was  all  he  ever  learned  about  that  old 
house;  but  that  one  thing  showed  that  it  had 
once  had  a  grandmother  in  it  and  that 
who  had  the  privilege  of  caring  for  her  loved 
her.  They  loved  the  very  room  that  sheltered 
her,  and  let  her  know  it.  There  was  a  very 
tender  story  of  interest  and  attention  contained 
in  tboEe  ornamental  letters.  Grandmother  and 
those  who  delighted  in  her  were  all  gone;  the 
bouse  that  sheltered  so  much  family  affection 
had  vanished  ;  but  here  remained  a  monument 
to  the  virtue  of  that  old  home  such  as  the 
statelier  mansion,  building  on  its  site,  could 
never  surpass. 
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Dyspepsia 

Degrados 

iti  victims.  It  puts  them  in 
the  power  of  the  weakest  organ  of 
the  body  and  makes  them  its  slaves. 
They  mnst  eat  to  suit  it,  drink  to  suit 
it,  and  live  a  lenten  life  of  self-deniaL 

AYER’S 

PILLS 

have  cured  many  bad  cases  of 
dyspepsia — they  will  cure  you,  if  you 
are  suffering  from  that  disease. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Anderson,  15  Williams 
Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  writes : 

"  Ayar’i  Pilla  curad  hm  of  dyapepsia 
from  which  I  had  raffwad  for  threo 
yaara.  Thay  boat  araty  othar  modi* 
dao.” 

AYER^S 
PILLS  Cure 
Dyspepsia 


ULADBROOK. 


By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Dallt’s  Advbntdb*. 

Auot  Mabel  was  correct  when  ebe  aaid  Dally 
must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  remaining 
at  home,  instead  of  accompanying  the  others 
on  the  "Blackbird.”  The  girl  had  longed  for 
the  outing,  and  no  one  knew,  save  herself,  how 
she  had  retird  to  her  own  room  when  the  party 
had  left,  and  wept  bitterly. 

It  was  all  because  of  Mr.  Orthe.  Dally  feared 
hie  further  actions.  She  knew  he  was  pressed 
for  money ;  for  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  work,  and  had  taken  from  her  all  the  money 
that  she  had.  She,  poor  girl,  was  but  too  glad 
to  give  up  her  well-earned  wages,  if  thereby  she 
might  prevent  her  father  from  obtaining  funds 
in  a  less  honorable  manner.  Now  her  money, 
too,  had  been  all  swallowed  up;  she  had  told 
him  the  last  time  he  came,  that  she  had  no 
more.  And  Dally  found  she  could  not  trust  him. 

One  moonlight  night,  just  before  the  day  on 
which  the  party  sailed  on  the  yacht.  Dally  had 
wakened  at  midnight,  and  sprung  from  bed  to 
raise  her  window,  when  her  eyes  were  caught 
by  the  figure  of  a  man  hurrying  from  the  Glad- 
brook  orchard.  He  had  a  large  sack  on  his 
back,  probably  filled  with  stolen  fruit.  It  was 
Mr.  Orthe.  Dally  refiected  with  a  sinking 
heart  that  he  must  be  in  sore  need  to  do  such  a 
thing  on  a  night  when  the  moon  was  as  bright 
as  noon  day.  Suppose  he  should  be  found  out  I 
And  if  he  stole  fruit,  might  he  not  steal  things 
of  higher  value,  if  he  had  the  opportunity  f 
Qladbrook  would  be  a  very  tempting  bait  for 
such  a  man ;  with  all  the  family  away  save  the 
servants.  Dally  resolved  to  stay  at  home  and 
watch.  And  therefore  ehe  had  refused  to  join 
the  yachting  excursion.  Poor  Dally  ! 

On  the  first  night  nothing  happened.  Dally 
hoped  her  sacrifice  had  been  in  vain.  She  took 
her  post  by  the  window  in  the  upper  hall,  and 
watched  from  eleven  until  three  o’clock.  She 
had  a  lesson  book  to  while  away  the  long,  weary 
hours ;  but  was  very  sleepy  when  she  at  last 
retired  to  rest.  That  night  was  rather  cloudy- 
just  the  night  for  her  father’s  scheme  if  he  had 
any ;  perhaps  he  was  not  so  bad  as  she  imagined. 

But  the  next  night  something  happened.  Dally 
had  again  gone  to  her  poet  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  servants  were  in  their  rooms,  and  the  great 
house  was  silent.  Midnight  came,  and  the 
clocks  struck,  then  all  was  still  again.  One 
o’clock!  Dally  was  growing  drowsy,  in  spite  of 
her  efforts  to  keep  awake.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  noise  in  the  library  downstairs.  The  parrot 
ought  to  be  asleep;  could  that  be  be  talking  f 

Sure  enough,  it  was  Polly!  Very  excited, 
too,  he  seemed ;  but  the  heavy  closed  doors  and 
curtains  muffled  the  sound  of  even  his  strident 
tones.  Dally  stole  down  the  long  stair  case  to 
listen  more  carefully.  Tee,  Polly  waa  talking. 

"Get  out  of  that!”  he  cried,  loudly.  "Go 
’round  to  the  other  door!  Get  out  of  that! 
What  do  you  want  there  f” 

A  queer  jumble  of  expressions,  but  Dally  knew 
they  meant  something.  Was  someone  trying  to 
force  an  entrance  f  She  turned  to  the  kitchen 
swiftly  but  noiselessly.  Polly  was  right.  There 
stood  her  father  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He 
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waa  in  hia  old  clothea,  but  a  valiae  waa  on  the 
table  at  hia  aide.  Waa  he  going  away  ?  He  had 
lighted  the  gas,  and  waa  far  more  aurpriaed  at 
the  meeting  than  was  hia  daughter.  He  looked 
round  in  fear  ae  ahe  entered. 

"What  do  you  want?”  ahe  aaked,  very  calmly 
and  coolly,  though  her  heart  waa  beating 
strangely. 

"I’m  going  away,”  returned  her  father. 
"And  I  wanted  something  to  eat  I  didn’t  have 
any  money,  and  I  came  here  for  food.” 

"How  did  you  get  in  7”  asked  Dally,  on  her 
guard,  for  ahe  did  not  believe  her  father. 

He  pointed  to  the  open  window. 

"I  found  it  unlocked,”  he  said.  "Can  you 
give  me  some  victuals  ?”  and  he  opened  his 
empty  valise  as  though  to  receive  them. 

"No,”  said  Dally.  "They’re  not  mine  to 
give.  But  I  have  ten  dollars.  Miss  Catharine 
gave  it  to  me  yesterday  for  new  dreaees,  just 
before  she  went,  but  I  don’t  need  them.  You 
can  take  that  money  and  buy  food.  ’  ’  She  handed 
him  the  green  bill,  which  he  eagerly  accepted, 
and  stowed  away  in  a  little  old  card-case  in  one 
of  hia  pockets. 

"You’re  a  good  girl.  Dally !”  he  said.  "Too 
good  for  me!  You  won’t  be  bothered  with  me 
long,  for  I’m  going  off  somewhere.  You’ve  got 
a  nice  place,  and  won’t  miss  me!” 

"You  don’t  have  to  go?”  asked  Dally,  fearful 
at  first  that  some  wicked  deed  must  have  com 
polled  him  to  this. 

"Well,  1  don’t  have  to  run  away,  it  that  is 
what  you  mean,”  aaid  Mr.  Orthe.  "There’s 
no  work  here,  and  no  fun.  I’m  going  out  West. 
Maybe  you’ll  hear  from  me  again ;  maybe  you 
won’t!  Are  you  going  to  say  ’Good-bye’  like  a 
good  girl  f” 

"Good-bye,”  said  Dally.  Sbe  was  not  sorry 
to  lose  her  father  thus.  "I  hope  God  will  make 
you  a  better  man  thsn  you  are  now,”  she  fin¬ 
ished.  "When  i  say  my  prayers.  I’ll  put  you 
in  them,  every  night.” 

"Pooh!”  said  he.  "Do  it  if  you  like.  I’m 
glad  to  get  out  of  this  stuffy  little  hole  of  a 
village.  When  I  make  money,  would  you  come 
West  and  live  with  me  T” 

"I’d  rather  remain  here.” 

"Oh,  all  right !  I’ll  not  trouble  you  any  more. 
You  needn’t  fret  about  me.  You’re  a  good  girl. 
Dally,  to  give  me  all  that  money.  I  may  return 
it  some  day.  Good-bye.” 

"Good  bye,  ”  aaid  Dally,  once  more. 

He  took  his  valise  and  went  out  at  the  door 
which  she  held  open  for  him.  When  he  had 
gone,  she  locked  the  door  and  windows  securely, 
and  then  hastened  up  stairs.  Polly  was  quiet 
now ;  ahe  peeped  into  the  library,  and  by  the 
moonlight  streaming  in  at  one  of  the  long  win¬ 
dows  she  caught  sight  of  the  big  bird  sleeping 
on  bis  stand,  tbe  cage  being  now  alighted  by 
him  of  nights.  Bo  there  were  no  more  watches 
for  Dally.  She  found  out  next  day  that  her 
father  had  actually  left  town  for  good.  She 
never  knew,  though,  what  she  had  really  saved 
her  unworthy  parent  .  from  on  that  eventful 
night. 

The  next  day,  in  putting  Miss  Catharine’s 
room  to  rights,  she  ventured  to  peer  about  at 
the  only  treasures  the  old  lady  poeeeeeed,  to  see 
whether  they  were  still  secure.  All  were  safe 
in  their  places.  Chief  among  them  wav  an 
antique  necklace  of  pearls,  an  heirloom,  which 
had  descended  to  Alint  Catharine  through  many 
generations  of  noble  people.  It  was  beautiful 
though  old,  and  very  valuable,  as  the  pearls  were 
all  of  perfect  and  of  extraordinary  sixe.  Aunt 
Catharine  rarely  wore  the  necklace,  and  it  lay 
moat  of  the  time  in  its  case  in  her  bureau 
drawer.  As  Dally  examined  it  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  morning,  ehe  found  it  all  secure.  She  was 
just  about  to  place  it  again  in  its  black  case, 
after  admiring  each  separate  pearl  in  turn,  when 
she  heard  a  step  in  the  hall  outside.  Sbe  turned 
suddenly.  There  stood  Katy  with  face  full  of 


suspicion.  She  had  never  liked  Dally  from  the 
start.  What  was  ehe  doing  now  with  that  neck¬ 
lace  T 

"Isn’t  it  lovely?”  aaid  Dally,  innocently,  as 
she  laid  the  beautiful  gem  in  the  case,  and  that 
in  tbe  drawer.  "I’d  be  afraid  to  leave  such  a 
precious  thing  there  if  I  were  Miee  Brooke,” 
she  finished. 

"So  would  I,”  said  Katy,  meaningly,  and 
then  swept  away  to  tbe  loser  part  of  tbe  house, 
leaving  Dally  all  unconscious  of  the  suspicion 
she  had  incurred.  If  she  had  only  known  then 
what  it  would  lead  to!  But  she  did  not,  and 
with  a  light  heart  went  on  with  her  dusting  and 
cleaning,  singing  merrily  the  while;  for  the  sky 
was  blue,  and  the  air  clear,  and  the  sunshine 
bright — and  sbe  would  have  no  more  worry 
about  her  erring  father. 

Dally  was  overjoyed  at  the  return  of  tbe  family 
from  their  outing.  More  than  she  could  tell 
bad  she  missed  the  gay  talk  and  fun  and  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  children,  the  good  sense  of  Aunt 
Mabel,  tbe  kindliness  of  Uncle  Tom,  and  even 
the  odd  whims  and  caprices  sometimes  indulged 
in  by  Miee  Catharine.  So  when,  late  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  the  whole  party  trooped  noisily  into 
the  big  hail.  Dally  ran  gladly  down-stairs  to 
greet  them.  The  children  bad  a  lot  of  news  to 
tell,  but  that  bad  to  wait  for  a  more  seasonable 
hour. 

"It  is  almost  eleven!”  exclaimed  Miss 
Brooke.  "Off  to  bed,  every  one  of  you  !  Why, 
it’ll  soon  be  Sabbath  morning!”  Then,  as  the 
children  hastened  away  up  tbe  long  stair  case, 
she  turned  to  Dally.  "How  have  you  gotten 
along  in  our  absence  ?”  she  aaked,  kindly. 

"Ob,  very  nicely!”  said  Dally,  enthusiasti¬ 
cally.  "Polly  and  I  had  a  good  time!” 

"And  did  you  get  your  dresses  ?” 

"No,  ma’am,  ”  replied  Dally,  truthfully.  "My 
father  was  going  away,  and  needed  tbe  money ; 
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he  hadn’t  eren  any  food ;  and  I  gare  it  to 
him.  Dear  Miaa  Catharine,  1  hope  you’ll  not 
be  angry,  but,  honeatly,  I  don’t  really  need  any 
more  gowna.” 

“Tour  father  haa  left  town  7”  put  in  Uncle 
Tom. 

“Yea,  air;  for  good,  I  think.  He  aaid  he 
was  going  out  West,  and  came  to  aay  farewell.  ” 

“Well,  1  Buppoee  a  girl  ought  to  be  aorry  when 
her  father  learea  her  forever,’’  aaid  Aunt  Cath¬ 
arine,  thoughtfully.  “But  I  don’t  aee  how  pou 
can  grieve  very  much.’’ 

“I  told  him  I  hoped  Qod  would  make  him  a 
better  man,’’  aaid  Dally. 

“I  hope  ao,  too,’’  aaid  Miaa  Brooke.  “And 
we’ll  go  to  town  on  Monday,  you  and  I,  Dally, 
and  get  those  dreaaes.  I’ve  aet  my  heart  on  buy¬ 
ing  you  a  brown  merino  I’’ 

Then  they  all  went  up-ataira. 

Five  minutes  passed.  There  came  a  loud  noiae 
from  the  library.  Polly  was  ,  talking  in  irtirill 
excited  tones.  Dally  hurried  below  to  investi¬ 
gate,  and  discovered  the  parrot  jumping  franti¬ 
cally  to  and  fro  upon  hia  tall  stand,  exclaiming, 
“Come  to  dinner  I’’  in  vigorous  style.  Dally 
thought  he  must  be  hungry,  but  did  not  under¬ 
stand  bow  this  could  be,  as  she  had  given  him 
a  full  meal  of  crackers  and  sugar  at  the  usual 
hour.  Nevertbeleaa,  she  hastened  to  bis  pantry- 
box  and  brought  forth  a  few  more  crackers. 
But  this  was  not  what  Polly  wanted,  it  appeared. 
When  Dally  offered  the  dainties,  he  turned  away 
his  bright  head,  and  called  loudly,  “Come, 
girls!  Come,  boys  I’’ 

“I  believe  he  wants  to  see  the  children,’’  aaid 
Dally,  in  surprise.  And  then  she  went  to  call 
the  young  people. 

Fortunately,  they  were  not  yet  in  bed,  and 
came  trooping  down  at  Daily’s  call,  highly 
pleased  at  this  new  evidence  of  the  parrot’s  dis¬ 
cernment  and  wisdom.  All  save  Fred— he  was 
too  sleepy,  he  aaid.  The  girls  went  up  to  Polly 
and  stroked  his  gay  feathers.  For  a  moment  he 
appeared  content  with  this  homage ;  then  hia 
cries  were  continued. 

“He  wants  Fred,’’  said  Blanche. 

“Fred!  Fred!’’  screamed  Polly,  catching  up 
the  word. 

So  Totty  ran  up  to  fetch  her  brother.  Surely, 
she  thought,  such  a  knowing  bird  bad  never 
before  graced  the  earth !  And  this  time  Fred 
forgot  his  sleepiness,  and  hastened  down  in  hia 
dreasing-gown  and  slippers  to  greet  his  anxious 
friend.  Blanche  was  right— Polly  had  wanted 
Fred.  When  he  came  and  stroked  the  big  bird, 
chatting  softly  to  him  the  while,  Polly  ceased 
hia  sharp  cries,  and  nestled  comfortably  agaiast 
the  lad’s  shoulder.  They  all  remained  until 
half-past  eleven.  Then*,  at  a  single  chime  from 
the  clock,  they  fled  up  stairs.  And  Polly  did 
not  disturb  them  again. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SIXTT-FOUB’8  MISTAKE. 

It  was  A  warm  spring  day,  the  close,  lifeless 
sort  of  a  day  that  makes  the  spring  shopper  feel 
tike  a  wilt^  dandelion,  and  sets  city  folk  to 
longing  for  a  whiff  of  air  from  meadow  and  sea. 

Ail  the  morning  the  store  had  been  crowded 
^ith  customers,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  stores  on  the  avenue,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  bargain  day  had  helped  to  swell  the 
throng.  The  saleswomen  had  their  hands  full, 
-and  by  twelve  o’clock  some  of  them  began  to  feel 
\oo  jaded,  in  their  own  estimation,  at  least,  to 
be  mors  than  half  civil  to  the  equally  jaded 
Uttstomers. 

“Pardon  me,’’  aaid  an  elderly  woman  to  a 
pert  looking  girl  who  was  carrying  on  a  giggling 
confab  with  one  of  her  companions,  “but  can 
you  tell  me  whether  my  change  has  come  back  7’’ 
ffha  was  plainly  dressed,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  she  was  from  the  country,  but  her  face,  as 
well  as  her  manner  of  speech,  showed  that  she 
was  a  gentlewoman.  The  girl  of  whom  she  had 
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asked  the  question  simply  stared  at  her,  and 
went  on  talking  with  her  friend. 

“She  ain’t  the  one,’’  volunteered  a  young 
woman  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  her,  doing 
up  a  package.  “She’s  Sixty- four.  The  sales¬ 
lady  that  waited  on  you  was  ‘Fifty-six,  ’  and 
she’s  gone  to  her  lunch.  ’’ 

“And  must  I  wait  till  shs  comes  back  7“ 
aaked  .the  customer  in  dismay.  But  the  sales 
lady  was  giving  her  attention  to  some  one  Mae. 

“I’ll  see  to  your  change  when  it  comes, 
madam,’’  aaid  a  gentle  voiced  girl  who  had 
overheard  the  question  And  pointing  to  an 
unoccupied  seat  at  the  end  of  the  counter,  she 
advised  her  to  sit  down. 

“It  is  tiresome  standing  no  long,’’  she  aaid, 
with  friendly  sympathy. 

“Mercy,  Forty-flve!  Anybody’d  think 'that 
countrifled  looking  creature  was  the  Queen  o’ 
Sheba  the  way  you  perlite  to  her,  ’’  jeered  Sixty- 
four  in  a  stage  whisper. 

“Oh.  Forty-flve’d  be  perlite  to  a  street 
sweeper,’’  chimed  in  another. 

“Every  one  to^eir  likin’,’’  said  Sixty-four, 
with  a  Mirug.  “For  my  pert,  I  don’t  think  it 
payfc” 

“She  makes  me  think  of  ssy  mother, ’’ said 
Forty-flve,  gently.  “And  besides,  she  looks  so 
tired.  ’ ' 

“Queas  we’re  tired,  too,  an’  nobody  asks  us 
to  sit  down,”  complained  Sixty- four. 

The  elderly  woman  did  not  seem'  to  be  listen¬ 
ing  ;  she  was  evidewtly  watching  some  one  at  the 
farther  end*  of  the  room,  but  she  had  sharp  ears. 

“Sh-sh!  Hbiw  comes  the  boss,’’  whispered 
Sixty  four.  The  next  girl  nudged  her  neighbor, 
and  in  an  instant  alt  the  talking  and  tittering 
came  to  an  end.  The  “boss’’  was  the  manager 
of  the  department;  Md  when  he  made  his  rounds 
the  most  indifferent  of  the  girls  took  good  care 
to  seem  absorbed  in  hueineas. 

Forty  five,  who  at*  the  nsoatent  was  hurrying 
to  the  other  end  of  the' counter,  did  not  aee  who 
was  coming. 

“Here’s your  changeat  last,’’  she  said.  “It’s 
too  bad  that  you  had  to  wait  so  long.’’ 

“Oh,  thank  you,  my  dear,”  aaid  the  old  lady, 
in  her  kind,  motherly  voice.  “I  was  only  afraid 
of  losing  my  train.’’ 

She  had  thrown  off  her  jacket,  and  Forty-five 
stopped  to  help  her  put  it  on. 

“?fhy.  Aunt  Phebel?’  cried  sontte  one  at  her 
eHjow.  “Well!  well!  this  is  a  surprise!’’  And 
there  was  tbe  “boas,”  standing  in  front  of  the 
old  lady  with  both  her  hands  in  his. 

Forty-five,  who  had  jast  finished  buttoning 
her  jacket,  slipped  quietly  back  to  her  place. 

“That  girl,  David,  is-  a  lady,’’  said  “Aunt 
Phebe, ’’  as  she  took  her  nephew’s  arm.  “I 
don’t  know  her  name,  but  her  number  is  ‘Forty- 
five.  ’  If  all  shop  girls  were  equally  courteous 
they  would  prove  their  right  to  be  called  ‘sales- 
kdiea.’  ’’ 

“  ‘Forty  five,’  I  must  remember  that,’’  said 
the  “boss,’’  stopping  to  jot  down  the  number. 

Forty-five  was  promoted  the  next  day.  Her 
courtesy,  which  had  been  b(wa  of  no  selfish 
'motive^  did  not  fail  of  receiving  reward  and 
recognition.— Mary  B.  Sleight  in  Christian  In¬ 
telligence. 


[From  the  India  Sanday  School  Journal.] 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  August  29th,  1897. 
I  was  the  guest  of  the  Rev.  B.  A.  Mendis,  who 
deeply  interested  me  with  the  history  of  the 
native  church  over  which  he  is  pastor,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  buildings  of  which  could  be  seen  from 
the  veranda  where  we  were  resting.  Well  may 
tbe  Wesleyans  be  proud  of  this  church  of  four 
hundred  members,  with  an  average  of  forty 
meetings  a  week  all  the  year  round.  Up  to 
date,  tro,  in  methods,  for  a  Wesley  Guild  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  members  exists,  and  every 
department  of  the  church  believes  in  “self  sOp- 
port.  ’  ’  An  historic  place  indeed  is  this  Wesleyan 
church,  Moralumulla  If  there  are  many  such 
native  paatois  and  churches  in  Ceylon,  not  many 
years  should  pass  before  tbe  whole  of  tbe  island 
is  won  for  our  King.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
speak  of  all  tbe  things  I  learned  in  that  veranda 
conversation,  but  to  one  thing  1  must  refer.  To 
keep  it  to  myself  would  not  ns  just  to  Sunday- 
school  asaociatea. 

“Did  you  specially  notice  the  soperintendent 
of  our  Sunday-school  which  you  addressed  this 
morning!’’  asked  Mr.  Mendis. 

“Moat  certainly  I  did,’’  was  my  reply.  And, 
as  I  spoke,  there  came  up  into  my  mitfd  the 
memory  of  the  man. 

He  had  a  head,  faes,  and  beard  which  laada 
one  look  twice  and  think.  Add  to  these  hiw 
ealiathenical  bow,  hia  few  words,  his  firm  hand- 
dMke,  and  all  bespoke  him  to  be  a  man  of  action) 
ruther  than  of  words 

My  curiosity  was  aromse^  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  story  of  his  life.  Here  it  is  sa  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Mendim 
“That  man  has  never  miaasd  a  Sunday  in  our 
school  here  for  over  twenty  fi>ve  years.  For  the 
whole  of  this  time  he  has  been*  superintendent. ’’ 
“What  a  record  of  health!’’  was  my  reply. 
“For  a  few  months,’’  said  my  story- teller, 
“he  had  a  sore  foot,  but  that  did*  not  hinder  his 
coming  The  bandages  preventecF  much  move¬ 
ment  while  in  school,  but  there  he  sat  in  com¬ 
mand.’’ 

“What  of  tbe  origin  of  tbe  school  7’’  was  my 
next  query. 

“That  leads  to  an  interesting  fact,’’  was  the 
reply.  So  out  came  my  note  book. 

“Our  superintendent  bad  a  whistle,  and  with 
this  he  sallied  forth  into  our  surrounding  ham¬ 
lets  to  call  together  tbe  children.  His  first  step 
i  was  to  go  to  tbe  head  of  each  street  and  whistle. 
Then  be  would  choose  a  central  spot,  to  which 
children  from  each  street  gather^.  This  ac¬ 
complished,  he  then  proceeded,  with  his  small 
army  of  youngsters,  to  another  hamlet,  and  there 
us^d  tbe  same  simple  device.  With  an  ever- 
increasing  host  he  advanced  until  Moralumulla 
was  reached.  How  long  he  continued  this  prac¬ 
tice  we  do  not  know,  but  the  Sunday-echool  of 
three  hundred  scholars,  at  which  you  spoke  this 
morning,  is  one  result  of  tbe  whistling.’’ 

As  the  e  ory  proceeded,  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  of  Robert  Browning’s  immortal  poem,  “The 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin’’ : 

‘  And,  like  fowls  In  •  farmyard  when  barley  is  scattering, 
Oot  came  the  children  mnning. 

All  the  little  boys  and  girls. 

With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls. 

And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls. 

Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 

The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter." 

It  would  have  marred  tbe  occasion  if  I  had 
‘dkred  to  quote  these  lines,  though  memories  of 
boyhood,  when  the  poem  always  gave  me  fun, 
thrust  themselves  upon  me.  All  the  words  I 
managed  to  summon  were : 

“A  very  useful  whistle.  May  the  number  of 
such  whistlers  increase!’’ 

Almost  forgetting  a  most  important  question, 

I  continued : 

“What  is  our  devoted  brother’s  name  7’’ 
“Thomas  Silva,’’  was  tbe  rei^. 

Down  went  the  name  of  Mr.  lliomas  Silva  in 
my  note-book  with  the  story  of  the  whistle,  and 
the-  leaf  ia  tom  out  for  the  benefit  of  Sunday- 
school  workers  the  world  over.  I  only  voice  the 
feelings  of  a  host  when  say,  “Well  done,  Mr. 
Thomas  Silva!’’ 
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MUSIC. 

The  oolamna  of  our  Mario  Depwrtment  are  open  to 
pontrlbatlona  upon  any  anblect  relating  to  mnrio  and 
Ito  Improvement  in  the  devotional  service  In  the  Sunday 
■ohool,  prayer  meetings  and  the  ohnroh. 


BEQUIREMENTS  OF  A  YOLUNTEER  MUSIC 
CHOIR. 

A  great  deal  of  good  advice  on  the  subject  of 
volunteer  choire  is  given  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Music  Teacher.  After  emphasising  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  spiritual  state  of  a 
choir,  and  making  the  members  realize  that  they 
are  leading  a  praise  service  and  must  approach 
it  with  a  feeling  of  prayer  and  devotion,  elim¬ 
inating  what  is  unworthy  and  undignified,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  musical  training, 
the  necessity  for  which  is  too  often  overlooked. 
He  says : 

"Not  everyone  that  can  sing,  though  possessing 
a  good  voice,  is  prepared  for  efficient  service  in 
a  choir,  for  the  choir  is  the  agency  of  the 
church  to  lead  the  congregation  in  song.  Be¬ 
sides  possessing  a  voice  to  sing  that  is  true  as 
to  pitch,  everyone  applying  for  a  seat  in  the 
choir  should  be  well  versed  in  the  rudiments  of 
music,  be  able  to  read  simple  music  at  sight, 
and  have  some  conception  of  the  dignity  belong¬ 
ing  to  sacred  music. 

"The  importance  of  these  essentials  will  appear 
the  more  clearly  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
choir,  when  properly  constituted,  is  a  body  of 
leaders  set  apart  to  lead  the  congregation  in 
song.  This  embraces  an  intelligent  leading  not 
of  one  part  only,  but  of  the  four  parts.  The 
same  intelligent  rendition  should  appear  in  sing¬ 
ing  the  middle  as  of  the  outer  parts.  This  is 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  dignified,  wor¬ 
thy  and  worshipful  congregational  singing. 

"Why  is  it  that,  in  so  many  churches  where 
congregational  singing  prevails,  one  can  scarcely 
hear  any  other  voice  but  the  soprano  ?  It  is 
largely  because  the  choirs  of  our  churches  are 
alike  constituted ;  the  soprano,  as  a  rule,  over¬ 
whelmingly  predominates;  the  bass  is  occasion¬ 
ally  but  feebly  heard,  and  it  is  a  marvel  if  the 
middle  parts  are  heard  at  all. 

"These  things  ought  not  so  to  be,  for  Qod  has 
given  us  the  four  parte  wherewith  to  praise 
him.  Hence  to  meet  these  requirements  fairly 
and  justly,  each  applicant  for  a  seat  in  the  choir 
should  undergo  an  examination  of  hie  or  her  fit¬ 
ness;  or,  what  is  better,  each  church  should 
have  a  singing  school  taught  by  the  choir¬ 
master  or  organist.  Then  when,  for  whatever 
cause,  a  vacancy  takes  place  in  the  choir,  the 
teacher  of  the  singing  class,  knowing  which  of 
his  pupils  are  fitted  to  fill  the  seat  made  vacant, 
extends  the  invitation,  and  the  choir  is  thus 
constantly  kept  intact. 

"Only  in  this  way,  or  a  way  akin  to  it,  can  an 
efficient  volunteer  chorus  choir  be  maintained 
in  any  church,  and  the  quicker  the  churches  of 
our  land  understand  this  truth  and  seek  to  put 
it  into  practice,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 
Qod  grant  that  our  churches  may  not  much 
longer  grope  in  darkness  as  to  the  benefits  that 
will  fiow  to  them  from  praise  services  rendered 
with  understanding." 

Rev.  Julius  Q.  Bierck  in  the  Pianist  and 
Organist  looking  at  the  matter  from  another 
point  of  view,  says: 

"The  crucial  point  in  the  successful  adminis¬ 
tration  of  choir  matters  lies  in  the  selection  of  a 
proper  person  as  the  director  thereof.  He  should 
be  first  of  all,  a  devout  communicant  of  the 
Church  and  a  gentleman ;  competent  as  an 
organist,  experienced  in  the  training  of  voices; 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  usages  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Church,  and  possessed  of  sound 
musical  ability  and  judgment;  tactful  and 
courteous,  submissive  to  authority,  but  firm  in 
purpose.  These  qualifications  represent  the 
ideal  church  musician,  and  are  inherent,  not 
manufactured,  the  result  of  ability  and  experi¬ 


ence,  enthusiasm  and  deep  religious  feeling. 
Such  an  one  comes  to  instruct,  not  to  be  in¬ 
structed.  The  parish  having  the  foresight  and 
disposition  to  exercise  the  liberality  necessary 
to  secure  such  talent,  will  henceforth  be  relieved 
of  all  anxiety  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
musical  services,  and,  expensive  though  it  may 
be,  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  it  is  the 
beat  and  cheapest,  also  the  most  enduring  way, 
to  secure  harmony.  .  .  .  Lack  of  discretion  and 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  choir  director  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  selection  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  music  which  should  never  be  beard  in 
the  ‘house  of  Qod’  and  is  utterly  unfit  to  be 
offered  as  a  tribute  of  praise  to  our  divine 
Redeemer.  If  offensive  to  worldly  ears,  what 
must  it  be  to  the  Son  of  Qod  T  In  this  particu¬ 
lar,  the  province  of  the  true  Church  musician 
manifests  itself  most  strongly,  and  he  instructs 
his  people  in  a  proper  musical  liturgy,  as  the 
clergy  instruct  them  in  a  correct  ritual.  Frivol¬ 
ity  and  worldlinees,  irreverence  and  selfishness, 
have  no  recognition  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  and  the  propensities  of  the  natural  man 
should  be  controlled  and  subordinated  to  a  real¬ 
izing  sense  of  the  dignity  of  worship  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  proper  musical  service." 

Perhaps  in  our  churches  where  the  ritual  is 
not  considered  of  so  much  importance,  we  do 
not  always  lay  stress  enough  on  the  importance 
of  the  choir  director,  for  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
'tain  that  the  most  delightful  organist  will  know 
how  to  guide  and  train  a  choir,  especially  a 
volunteer  choir,  to  the  beet  advantage. 


One  of  the  most  effective  patriotic  songs  of 
the  day  is  that  entitled.  Remember  the  Maine! 
The  music  is  by  C.  Crozat  Converse,  LL.  O. , 
whose  melody  to  the  words,  "What  a  friend  we 
have  in  Jesus,"  has  been  sung  in  all  lands  for 
a  generation.  The  captain  of  the  United  Btates 
cruiser  Montgomery  is  a  well-known  member  of 
the  Converse  family,  and  this  stirring  song  by 
bis  patriotic  and  musical  relative  will  doubtless 
be  sung  by  his  blue  jackets  in  Cuban  waters, 
as  well  as  by  our  gallant  tars  on  many  other 
ships  under  Sampson,  Schley  and  Dewey. 


The  American  Sunday-School  Union  made  an 
offer  of  100,000  of  its  books  to  be  distributed 
by  the  National  Belief  Commission  and  others, 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  offer  was  promptly  accepted,  the  Com¬ 
mission  stating  that  "The  troops  at  Tampa  need 
reading  matter  almost  more  than  anything  else. " 
This  Society  at  the  request  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Committee,  has  furnished 
thousands  of  its  books  to  the  State  troops  at  Mt. 
Qretna  and  elsewhere.  The  United  States  troops 
at  Cbickamauga  National  Park,  and  at  Tampa, 
have  also  received  reading  matter— the  Society 
sending  one  of  its  trained  missionaries  to  Chick 
amauga  to  supervise  the  distribution.  In  the 
hospitals.  Silent  Comforter  Wall  Rolls  and  other 
literature  may  soon  be  needed  for  the  comfort 
of  the  sick  soldiers.  The  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  similar  publications  provided  by  the  Society 
during  the  late  Civil  War,  were  found  very 
helpful  in  elevating  the  morale  of  the  men  and 
were  a  comfort  to  the  sick.  Both  the  Christian 
and  the  Sanitary  Commissions  commended  the 
work  in  the  highest  terms.  The  Society  is 
ready  to  do  a  similar  work  in  the  present  Span¬ 
ish  American  War,  and  is  prepared  to  ship 
lO.UOO  copies  of  its  books  for  the  "Knapsack 
Library"  every  week.  This  is  a  statement  of 
work  begun  by  the  Society.  All  public  spirited 
and  benevolent  persons  may,  by  their  contribu 
tions,  enable  us  to  continue  to  furnish  reading 
matter  and  Qospel  literature  to  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  of  our  Army  and  Navy.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Richard  Ashhurst,  Treas¬ 
urer,  1,122  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

When  Tired  Out 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Henry,  New  York,  says  :  “When  com¬ 
pletely  tired  out  by  prolonged  wakefulness  and 
overwork,  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  me.  As  a 
beverage  i(  possesses  charms  beyond  anything  I  know 
of  In  the  form  of  medicine.” 


Our  Warships  | 

are  splendidly  illus-  i  i 
trated  in  the  July  “  St.  i 
Nicholas ’’from  a  series  |  ! 
of  remarkably  well-  ,  , 
taken  photographs  of  <  ) 
the  Maine,  Iowa,  Mas-  '•  | 
sachusetts,  Indiana,  ' 
Texas,  New  York,  \  | 
Brooklyn,  Columbia,  \  ' 
Minneapolis,  Vesuvius,  '  ^ 
etc.,etc.,andinthesame  |  ! 
number  Lieut.  Philip  i  i 
Andrews,  U.  S.  N.,  '  i 
writes  of  “  Ceremonies  \  I 
and  Etiquette  of  a  .  , 
Man-of-War.”  I 

THE  SUMMER  NUMBERS  i 
OF  "ST.  NICHOLAS »»  :i 

will  contain  much  that  has  to  do  with  inter-  |  ! 
estingphasesoftheSpanish-American  war.  ^  , 
An  expert  account  by  a  naval  officer  of  <  I 
the  power  of  the  big  guns  and  the  trusty  i  ’ 
armor  of  our  vessels  will  have  unusually  .  ; 
fine  illustrations,  and  there  will  be  a  story  i  ' 
of  an  amusing  adventure  in  the  Philippine  '  | 
Islands.  The  student  of  nature  will  be  |  | 
especially  interested  in  a  clear  explanation  i  > 
of  the  origin  and  course  of  the  great  ocean  '  > 
storms  with  which  men-of-war  have  to  |  | 
reckon.  ,  , 

A  historical  article  in  the  July  “St.  '  i 
Nicholas”  is  devoted  to  the  services  of  '  ' 
Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  French  court  '  | 
during  our  Revolution,  and  it  tells  some  i  i 
amusing  stories  of  the  sturdy  old  republi-  i  ' 
can  envoy’s  life  in  Paris.  “St.  Nicholas”  '  ' 
is  always  weH  filled  with  whatever  bright  |  i 
pens  and  clever  pencils  can  create  for  its  i  i 
oung  (and  older)  readers.  It  is  an  in-  '  i 
nence  broadening  beyond  all  that  the  \  ! 
'  best-equipped  school  or  the  most  refihed  , 
,  home  can  furnish  to  boys  and  girls.  I 

!  FOR  $1.00 

I  we  will  send  to  any  address  the  numbers  of  i 
I  “  St.  Nicholas  ”  from  May  to  October,  in-  i 
I  elusive — no  better  vacation  reading  can  be  '  | 
'  had.  The  Century  Co., Union  Square, N.Y.  !  i 


IIICT  ROYAL  HYMNAL 

w  V  9  I  V/  W  I  For  the  Sunday  Bohool. 
By  Rev.  Robert  Lowrt  and  Ira  D.  Banket. 

This  new  collection  contains  282  pieces,  the  productions  of 
over  100  prominent  hymn  writers. 

The  best  Sunday  School  sona  book  offered. 

•30  per  100  by  express ;  33c.  each,  if  by  mall. 

THS  RIOI.OW  ft  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Otaioago. 


NBW  PVB1.IOATION8. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York;  Biographical 
Edition.  Yellow  Plush  Papgys,  Samuel  Tltmareh,  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond,  et".:  W.  M.  Thackeray.  fl-.V).— 
Collections  and  Recollections;  By  One  Who  Has  Kept  a 
Diary,  $2.S0.— Silence  and  Other  Stories;  Mary  B- 

Wtlkins.  11.26. - The  Story  of  a  Play;  W.  D.  Howells. 

$1.60. - Ghosts  I  Have  Met;  .Tohn  Kendrick  Bangs.  $1.26. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  Evelyn  In- 
nes;  George  Moore,  $1.60. 

American  Baptist  Public  tion  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  A  Young  Man's  Difficulties  with  His  Bible;  D. 
W.  Fannce,  D.D.  $1.00. 

Way  and  Williams,  Chicago:  Under  the  Stars  and 
Other  Verses;  Wallace  Rice  and  Barrett  Eastman. 


PBBIOlilUA  tJS 

May:  Chinese  Recorder;  Good  Housekeeping. 

June:  Political  Science  Quarterly;  Onr  Dumb  Ani 
mals;  Nineteenth  Century;  Fortnightly  Review;  Lit¬ 
erature. 

July;  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 


RBPORTS  AND  PAMPHUETS. 

Catalogue  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
1807 -IHBH. 

The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary  for  Women, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  1807-18H8 

Bible  Normal  College.  Thirteenth  Annnal  Cata¬ 
logue.  1898. 

Notes  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  Sug¬ 
gested  by  the  War  with  Spain;  Carman  F.  Randolph. 


PRB8RRYB  TOUR  RTANOBUSTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
dinder  for  the  purpose  of  keepinga  file  In  the  beat  erdar. 
We  can  supply  sneb  a  binder  for  60  oenta  each,  poatage 
prepaid.  Addreae  The  Evangelist,  186  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City 
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The  Evanseliet  Publlshlnr  Compwij, 

in  Fifth  Arena*,  New  York. 


HKTBT  M.  TnCU>,  Mltor.  _  _ _ 

— -  Taeedey,  Jnne28,iitl080  A.M.  A.  iZ  ARMSTBOMo.^rc!  which  is  io  heareo,  aa  the  Holy  Scriptures 

Tbsma  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  adraaoe,  postage  paid.  teach,  then  she  has  reason  to  temper  her  lamenta- 

In  foreign  oonntrle*  fl.04  extra  for  foreign  iMstage.  Bi*Ai.  rejoice  when  one  of  these  perfected 

For  one  rear's  Bubecrlptlon  and  one  new  eubeorlher.  The  proper  Mlectlon  of  food  is  very  important,  and  iu-  knmA  Qonh 

^  one  year  BBuoo^yi.  columns  hare  conUined  many  article*  reUting  to  '■  tranelated  to  the  heavenly  home.  SucD 

Firedollars.  InclnbeofilToormor*,$*.We*^ the  problem  of  intelligent  eating.  Much  has  been  said  reason  has  tKe  First  Presbvterian  Church  of 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  eubeorlher  about  flour,  coffee.  foSds  and  other  edlb™  M^“*8  i’resDyterian  i..nurcn  oi 

For  three  months  for  twenty-flre  oenta,  in  advance,  one  of  the  chief  arti^es  of  consumption,  should  be  most  Plattsburffh  to  glory  in  the  translation  of  one 
soruree  mouuuiwi.  /  carefully  selected.  Kspeclally  is  this  true  of  hams  and  ..  “  .  j  u  * 

Aj>tbbtxsino  Rjht®s,  350  06iitfl  B  lin6*  Sp6oiBl  rBt68  for  cftnnod  meftts.  Too  many  people  boy  tboso  Articles  from  il8r  &g[6Q  III6IIID6TB  ftDQ  olQ66t  OiuOTi  i\0BW611 
special  poMtlona  Marriage  and  Death  noUosA  W  ATlX^Kly^^eu”*!  on  I  sTS^^^^  departed  this  life  to  enter 


PBK8BTTEBIK8. 


ROSWELL  OSCAR  RARBER. 


(intermediate  meeting  in*Uie*Pw«byterianf'ohurch*of  *®*  walked  with  Sod  and  was  not,  for  Ood  took  him.” 


MerchantviUe,  Tuesday,  the  88th  inst..  at  10  80  a.m. 


If  the  Church  of  the  living  God  trains  her 


“>•  Church  of  th.  Firct  Boro, 
Tuesday,  June  28.  at  10.80  A.M.  A.  L.  armstbomo.  S.  C.  which  is  in  heaven,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures 


oenta  a  line. 

^w.r.  Bubsoriptions  are  oontinned  until  ordered  dlseon- 
tinned. 

Bemlt  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or* 
dar,  post-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Oflice  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THB  EYANOELIST, 

IM  Fifth  AvenuA  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Post-oJIee  at  New  Toiic  a$  •eeond-elam  mtM 


the  packer  without  knowing  much  about  it  hims'lf.  In  upon  the  life  eternal,  Sabbath  night,  5th  ult., 

many  other  cases  the  chief  concern  of  the  retail  dealer  ..  o...  •  u-  j  ou 

is  to  soil  any  brand,  bowover  inferior,  that  ^ves  him  a  i®  th©  84th  yoAr  of  hlB  BDd  tho  fifty-first  of 


good  proflt. 


■  The  once  common  practice  of  selling  horse  flesh  for  hie  rule  in  the  house  of  Qod. 
bo<>f  is  probably  nearly  extinct,  but  many  packers  and  Mr.  Barber  was  born  and  bred  on  the  farm, 
shippers  of  meat  commonly  deceive  the  public  in  other  •  r»  *  .ui.  _ 


will  be  parked  and  sold  as  canned  meate.  Thus  the  con-  „  „  ...  4.  _ 

snmer,  unless  be  pavs  exorbitant  prices  for  “fancy  hiBther  Howe,  both  of  Beekmantown.  Un  tne 

trXn*i’itnd‘^ve^mp^^ h«B  godly  father  and  eminently  dis- 


APPOnfTMEXTS  XJTD  INSTITUTIONa. 
THJB  BOAMJ>a. 

Home  Missions,  IM  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

Foreign  Mlasions,  •  -  *  H  u 

Church  Erection,  -  •  -  ^  ^  „ 

Ednoation,  -  -  ••  -  1884  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 

Pnblloation  and  S.  8.  Work,  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  -  _ 


Another  trick  is  to  make  bonlllon  and  beef  tonic  from  creet,  and  devoted  mother,  he  acquired  tbofe 

choice  meat,  and  after  extracting  the  only  part  that  is  ....  m  ■  j  4  4  4  _ 

strength-givingandnuirltinnA  then  to  can  the  remain-  babite  of  induetry,  economy,  patient  persever- 

NV  INSTITUnoya.  “orw'an^  pMcJ^*rtU  S*char*gSd  ““c®  that  characterized  him  through- 

>ABDS.  f'..rthe  “fancy  hrMis.”  and  an  inferior  grade  of  meat  out  bis  long  life  and  made  him  an  example  in 

IM  Fl^  A«.  New  York.  *Tbe  therel»re  rNMjer,  ta  bnj  the  faoaily,  io  the  cburch,  ID  the  life  of  the 

-Dh.ra-.D.tBl.lill*.  Citl«,D..Da  ih  Wh.t..et  .0,k  he  took  DP.  .Dd 

M  M  callea  fancy  brands,  whose  factory  and  kitchens  are  led  to  compBtODce  AOd  moderAte  WBAlth  iD  DIB 

-  -  *•  **  government  insisted  and  whose  products  are  abso-  ,  .  ...  ...  .  Tk,  **  u  w 

5  8t«  Pittsburg,  Pa.  to  be  relied  upon  for  purity,  cleanliness  and  qual-  lAtor  iDdrcADtlJ©  Ilf©  ID  PlAttBDUrgD,  On  to© 


-  .  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  jwly  to  ^relied  upon  for  purity,  cleanliness  and  qual-  IAl©r  m©rcBDtlJ©  ill©  ID  Ir'lAttBDUrgD.  un 

AldforfWsA  -  -  80  Monunk  block,  Ch?o*go.  ‘^Jekfng  ct  wh^^  farm  aleo  hie  four  eone  and  three  daughlers 


TXB  AMBBIOAH  8U NDAT-SCHOOIi  UiaOM,  are  generally  conceded  by  tho 

asiAausnm  n  PBn,AOKLPBLA  iw  UU,  choicest  and  most  select,  and  t< 

ergaiilBSS  UbIdb  Bible  BchooU  in  destitute,  imarsely  settled  ’’ Th^who  are“allvB  to  the.  v 
plsoes  OB  th*  frontier,  where  only  a  union  mSinonary  ■  -pre-  . 

senttng  an  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se*  lera  d.Fw  once  to 

SneBsssaTed.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Worki  Adee.  ,  *9*  N-*.,  Mr  particular 
hOTnew  schooU  started  in  18W  t  also  108  frontier  churches  from  dealer  handling  their  products. 
schoOUpeevlonsly  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
slH>~T  m  th*  MeesiBg.  8B.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  8700  supports  a  missionary 
one  yeer.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 

Band  oontrihuttansto  E.  P.  BANCRorr,  Dts.  secretary, 

IIW  Fifth  Avenim,  N.  Y.  City. 


•  'anned  MMtsand  Niagara  Brand  of  ■  amsard  Bacon  born  aod  early  traiued  in  the  right  way.  BoiD 
are  generally  conceded  by  those  who  know  to  be  the  .  ,  j 


obolcest  and  most  select,  and  to  be  prepared  with  Bern-  into  the  Church,  tbie  privileged  son  of  privi- 
Those  who  are  alive  to  the  value  of  pure  food  In  all  h«K®^  parents,  early  took  its  vowe  upon  him. 


1  nose  wuo  are  aiive  10  me  value  or  pure  rood  In  all 
forms  shnnld  write  at  once  to  the  Dold  Packing  Co.. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  particulars  and  name  of  nearest 


Beduced  Bates  to  Nashville  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  account  Christian  Kndeavor  Convention. 


and  when  33  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
eldership  of  the  church  with  his  father,  who 
bad  held  the  office  mnay  years  before  him. 

In  18G2,  he  removed  to  Plattsburgh  and  entered 
into  mercantile  life.  In  due  time  taking  bis 


On  account  of  the  )  bristlan  Endeavor  International  1  l  •  al  aj 

Oonventlon.  to  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jnly  5  to  18.  three  eons  into  partnership,  the  nrm,  K.  U 


THB  BOCISTT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THB  OOSPBi.  Ji|jkrto“Sf*'th“mSSnSonipa^K^roncU^^  Barber  and  Sone,  has  been  for  nearly  a  third  of 

•  AMONG  BKAMBN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK.  form,  from  stations  on  its  Hne  ta  Nashville,  at  rate  of  a  century,  one  of  the  moet  successful  and  trutt- 

KSta'iSStar8*’lnd"l^owleS:‘^*^^  worthy  corporations  of  the  town.  In  1866,  Mr. 

u-rh.,...  .  .dIIds  blderot  Ih.  Firrt 


Brooklyn,  are  largely  attenueu  oy  sailors  01  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  oontribntlons  to  snstain  it. 

Rev.  Bamubl  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Mooba  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwba  Oor.  Seo'y.  E.  H.  Hrbbiok,  Treas. 

16  WaU  Street,  New  York. 


For  Ovor  Fifty  Tears 


been  with  his  father  elder  in  the  church  in 
Beekmantown,  so  be  had  at  length,  the  eatis- 
faction  of  welcoming  hia  two  older  sone,  Charles 


THB  AMBBIOAN  8BAMEN-g  FBIBND  80CIBTY.  by  of  the’ worid 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York,  Twenty  live  oenta  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  ~ 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  deetltute  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind 

Beamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the - 

leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  flUMHBB  OUTINGS. 


Mrs.  wmsmw’s  soothino  strup  has  been  used  lerovs;  faction  of  welcoming  hi8  two  older  sone,  Charles 
flftyrear,  by  million,  of  mother,  for  their  children  whUc  ^  •  ,1-  1. 

teething  with  perfect  nioceM.  It  Mtothe,  the  child,  Mfteai  O.  and  Gsorgs  E.  to  rule  With  him  in  the  cburcb 

the  gums,  allay,  all  palna  cure,  wind  colic,  and  1,  the  bet!  .  m  i.  mu  cr  1.  a  j 

remedy  for  Diarrhoea,  it  wlU  relieve  the  poor  little  nSerei  Ih  Piatteburgh  The  younger  BOn,  Herbert,  acd 


for** Bra  Win, 


MoOMtne,  the  Seomon’s  and  the  XAT* 

Jambs  W.  Elwbll,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Treaa^  Rev. 
W.  O.  Stitt,  DJ).,  Secretary. 


thk  ftyr  points  housr  of  industry 

15B  Worth  Street,  New  York, 


rnraJT?or**iK.«  the  daughter,  Ruth,  have  held  hardly  leee  useful 
iow*s  Soothing  Syrup  “and  take  no  other  kind  poeitione  SB  leaders  in  the  choir,  and  in  the  Sun- 

SUMMRR  OUTINGS.  day-Bchool. 

Per«,nally-Conduct.d  Tour,  via  Pennsylvania  *  ““ 

Railroad.  of  retiring  disposition,  yet  of  decided  opinions, 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Oompany  announces  the  ospecially  on  political  and  religious  Bubjecis, 
im<l^ear°y  An^mn'oVlW^*'^*^  Tours  for  the  Summer  holding  them  as  clear  convictiona.  Hia  upright. 


SUMMRR  OUTINGS. 

Personally-Conducted  Tours  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


to  oars  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cmuomo,  riae  mrougo  me  nignianus  01  m 
niitthTl.  ted  and  tnstmotad  untU  tMy  can  be  provided  (or  elM-  August  ifl.  Rate,  8100  for  the  ronn 
Many  respectable  men  and  woman  today  are  what  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and  Wi 
they  are  beoanse  of  the  House  of  Indnstry.  expenses  of  a  two-weeks’  trip.  Pi 

Dering  Its  ezlstsnoe  more  than  46,008  have  been  in  its  school,  other  points. 

sad  over  M,000  have  lived  in  tte  hou^  ,  To  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  T 

Doaatlop*  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoe,,  etc.,  grate,  gttion  on  a  special  train  of  Pulln 

t2'li*iio  i*M'*Md‘ftSo“to*f pS.'moop*  ln”wondlri?nd’“snd^wo day^ 

BWtudi^atton«r-table,U:10toli:40P.M.  YlsltOTS wujooms 

ITafiSuDM.  Moaaib  1C.  JBAtrp,  Preat  F.  S.  Camp,  Ttbm.?  n^hin^ton,  A 

Abobibalu  D.  KcasBLL,  Sec.,  Wm.  r.  Barnabp,  supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  1,  money  for  a  now  bnUdlng.  Wo  ni^  Bridge,  vlig  nlaHot Springs 
nrauntly  ask  for  aaWManoe  tor  400  children.  ington,  September  88  and  Octol 


To  the  North  (including  Watkins  Glen,  Niagara  Falls,  coDsietent  life  has  been  helpful  and  efficient  in 
unable  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoga,  and  a  daylight  piomoting  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  commu- 

snd  In  building  up  society  in  all  its  varied 


t'Diiaaeipnia,  oaiumore,  ana  waaniDiTCOD,  covering  all  r©lAilODA. 

”CSSnta‘  P«>Portlonate  rates  from  brief  funeral  service  at  hii 

To  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Trsns-Mlssissippl  Expo-  Hav  aftarnoon  last  the  nsstor  Dr. 
sltlon  on  a  special  train  of  Pullman  sleeping,  compa^  aiiernoon  laai,  me  pastor,  xjt. 
ment.  obMcyation,  and  dining  care,  allowing  eight  days  up  Elder  Barber  aa  a  "type  of 


In  the  brief  funeral  service  at  hia  houae,  Tues- 
ly  afternoon  last,  the  pastor,  Dr.  Gamble,  held 
)  Elder  Barber  aa  a  "type  of  the  righteous 
an,"  and  said,  "I  know  of  no  other  man  that 


[rSTwri:..  Bsw,!..  t-mtoitonn  •  Sundav-sehool  Its  ““eryatipn,  and  dining  cars,  aUowing  eight  days  up  Elder  Barber  aa  a  "type  Ol  the  righteous 

..d«id,..iFDc...D.  o,d„ 

!■••  ■<>  ■»“«»  CODIDIDDlt,  tor 

nral  Bridge,  vlrg  nla  Hot  Springs,  rtlchmond,  and  Wash-  past  aa  Our  departed  brother. " 
ington.  ^ptamber  88  and  October  IB.  Rate,  $(»  from  «•_  a-  au.  _i _ u _ au.  j  -au  * 


nxauntiy  ask  for  — - (or  4W  children.  ington.  Septamber  88  and  October  IS.  Rate,  $(»  from 

-  New  York,  163  from  Philadelphia.  Proportionate  rate* 

THR  AMRRIOAN  TRACT  SOCIRTT  fun”  and  fnrthlr^SforS;tSpply  to  tio^ 

Wot  eeventv-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  prodnolng  agents,  or  address  (^.  ^  Boyd,  Assistant  General 


For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  prodnolng 
BBd  disecimlnstint  Christian  Uteratnre  in  168  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  onr  foreign  popmatfon 
aan  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  renobee  by  grants  of  pnblloatlons.  the  work  of  Its 


Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


w  -  A  A  i.,.  i.  av  V  a  1*  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

0(&SS^ClSffiwo?k£S,  i^f^^^  Harlem  Rail. 

■SDfiona  m  th© d©©tltate  throaghont  tbo  world.  It©  ml©*  ro©d  Offloe,  No.  20  K©0t  28d  Street. 


The  Minute  of  the  cburch  on  the  death  of 
Elder  B.  O.  Barber  ia  aa  follows : 

A  conspicuous  figure  has  been  removed  from 
our  midst.  God,  in  the  exercise  of  Hie  sover¬ 
eign  right,  does  what  He  forbids  His  people  to 
do;  He  takes  away  the  ancient  landmarks  by 
which  the  boundaries  between  the  church  and 


Mon  work  ts  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega 
elsa,  for  which  It  earnestly  appeals.  From  tKXi  toJM 
tKBOOtOt  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag 
BlLTtaaa..  MEast  88d  St..  N.  Y, _ 

MISSIONARY  COTTAOB  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Mlasionaries  of  the  Pmebyterlan  Church,  who  wish  to 
visit  Chautauqua  the  coming  eeason,  are  Invited  to  oc- 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free.  CONVENTION  NATIONAI.  EDUCATIONAL  A880- 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  BO  Carmine  St.,  M.  Y.  ciation.  Washington,  d.  c. 

■■  - - -  ^  Bcdac«a  Bates  via  PenDfiylvanla  Railroad. 

AUNI  VERSITY  Btndent  d^res  position  a.  tutor  for  For  the  National  Educational  Association  Convention 

one  or  more  boys  durlM  the  •ummer.  Satisfactory  to  be  held  at  Washlr  gton,  D.  C..  July  7  to  18.  the  Penn- 
.  Address  The  Evangelist.  sylvania  Ballroatd  Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets 

- - - - -  from  Doints  on  its  line  to  Washington  and  return  at 

EH,  POSITION  AS  SECRETARY,  COM  rate  of  single /are /»)r  (hr  round  (rip  piu*  J* .00  membership 
'IION.MANAGINGHOUSEKEEPEK.  "  ould  These  tickets  will  be  sold  on,  and  good  going.  July 
le  care  of  motherless  children.  Unexceptional  4  to  7.  and  good  to  return  leaving  Washington  July  8  to 


oupy  rooms,  free  of  expense,  in  the  Cottage  connected  referenoes.  Address  “The  Evangel! st," 

with  the  Presbyterian  House  at  Chantanqua,  for  two  - - - - - 

weeksln  Jnly  or  Angnst.  The  number  of  rooms  is  11m-  'Xir  ANTED.  POSITION  AS  SECRETARY.  COM 
lted,and  early  application  ehonld  ^  nywle  so  that  aa  PANION,  MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPEK.  "  ould 

many  ss  potolble  can  li«  entertained.  If  there  is  room  also  awnme  care  of  motherless  children.  Unexceptional 


aftar  providing  for  such  miasionari^  young  men,  Mns  references.  Address  Secretary,  260  Hancock  street  16.  when  stamped  by  Joint  Agent  at  Washington.  By 

of  miasionarle*  of  the  Presbyterian  Boards,  who  wish  to  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  depositing  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  on  or  before  Jnly  li 

porsn*  eome  eonrse  of  study  at  Chaataa(iaa,  and  any  - - - -  and  on  payment  of  50  rents  the  return  limit  may  be  ex- 

Presbyterian  minister  and  wife,  or  the  widow  of  any  _ _ _  tended  to  Auimet  31.  Tickets  for  side  trios  from  Wash. 

minister  under  the  oare  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  onr 


Church,  will  be  received.  Address  Presbyterian  Mis- 
alonary  Cottage,  Poetofflee  Box  No.  1,  Chantaaqna,  N.  Y. 

Mbs.  E.  a.  Skihhbb  Secretary. 


THE  SREAT  CHURCH  |  |n||T 

for  cleeMa  BBS  or  on.  Bend  dl-  IlMn  I 
B>«9ulos«.  Bo^  ot  Usht  and  ■■■Will  I 
asttsMtorrea  1.  F*  FnmL  ■!  Fean  M.- k*w  Totk 


tended  to  Augoet  31.  Tickets  for  side  trips  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Oettysburg,  BIcbmond.  Old  Point  Comfort, 
and  Southern  oattleflelds  will  be  on  sale  at  the  ticket 
offleesof  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ('ompany  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  continuance  of  the  Convention. 


Jana  23,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 
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THE  PRUDENTIAL 


PRUDENTIAL 

TM  C 

STRENGTH 


laauc^a 

Life  Insurance  Policies 

UNDER  EVERY  APPROVED  FORM. 

.Whole  Life,  Limited  Payment  or  En¬ 
dowment  Policies,  9500  to  950,000. 

Industrial  Policies,  915  up. 

COMBINING 

PROTECTION  and  INVESTMENT. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMA  TION. 

Tlie,Prudential  Ins.  Co.  of  America 

OHN  F.  ORYOEN,  Pi.i.  Horn.  Offic:  Newark,  N.  J. 


tho  world  have  been  kept  distinct.  Yet  not  alto- 

Ether  {  he  has  been  removed  from  the  land  of 
e  living,  yet  the  mark  he  made  is  etill  left, 
luminous  in  its  exemplary  grace,  deep  in  the 
impress  of  his  life  on  the  community,  in  a 
memoriai  more  lasting  than  shaft  of  marble  or 
pillar  of  brass. 

Roewell  O.  Barber  has  been  identified  with 
the  social,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Piattaburgh  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century. 

Choaen  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder  in  the  Firat 
Presbyterian  Church;  (having  been  ordained 
and  installed  an  elder  in  the  church  of  Beekman- 
town  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three)  in  1866, 
he  filled  up  in  full  measure  the  Apostolic  injunc¬ 
tion  as  an  example  “to  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  overseer.’*  Uis  rela¬ 
tions  to  his  family  as  husband,  father,  brother, 
ware  ideal.  A  firm  believer  in  the  Covenant, 
the  promises  and  blessings  of  the  Covenant  came 
to  him  and  to  hie  with  unabated  fnsbness  and 
fullnen.  He  lived  to  see  two  of  his  sons  serv¬ 
ing  with  him  on  the  bench  of  the  eldeie  of  the 
church,  and  all  his  children  take  their  places 
with  their  patriarchal  head  in  the  tents  of 
Jacob.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had  been  in 
declining  health.  On  October  11th,  1891,  the 
Session  adopted  tbe  following  minute:  “That 
Elder  R  O.  Barber  is  herefater  excused  from  — - 

SSSirnt  ‘of“grMd“*iXmu|!  °and^“h11°°ion“  P®"®  *‘'®'®  *®®  °°  "'•tbdrawing  of  skirts,  waiting  company  some  ‘way,’  ‘something  to  do,’ 

attendance  shall  not  be  noted  on  tbe  minutes  of  other  signs  of  objection  to  me  as  which  would  square  well  with  their  practical 

Session.’’  At  tbe  next  annual  meeting  of  the  ■  fellow-worshipper.  On  the  contrary,  a  hymnal  business  sense  of  things,  instant  and  unmeas- 
abrogation  he  was  made  Elder  Emeritus  for  or  a  prayer-book  would  bo  promptly  offered,  and  ured  would  be  their  response  for  the  furthering 

Cutoff  from  persona!  attendance  upon  public  ““d,  at  the  service  end,  a  of  an  end  which  would  work  them  such  glad 

worship  in  the  Houee  of  God.  his  God  was  ever  cordial  invitation  to  come  again  would  often  relief!’’ 

“a  little  sanctuary  about  him,’’ and  his  soul  follow  me  from  the  pew-door,  although  fre-  From  this  impressive  service  Mr.  Wyckoff  goes 

held  sweet  communion  with  God’s  people,  as  quently  I  noticed  that  I  was  conspicuously  lonely  to  the  meeting  of  the  Socialists,  and  those  who 

SSI  "  •  '•“'“•"‘•‘i™  o'  «»  POO'-  lOllo.  him  U.«.  .nd  to  ,h.  homto  o,  «.«. 

Too  much  cannot  be  made  of  such  a  life.  His  How  natural  it  was  and  how  inevitable  that  anarchists  and  to  the  cruel  sweat  shops  where 
family,  the  large  circle  of  reUtivos  and  friends,  the  poor  should  not  be  there  shone  clear  as  day  they  are  born  and  bred,  will  have  a  new  sympa- 
toe  church  be  loved  so  well  and  served  so  faith-  the  moment  that  1  regarded  tbe  matter  from  the  thy  for,  and  understanding  of  this  unfortunate 

It  is  therefore  resolved:  From  their  status  as  citizens  in  a  free  land  - 

1.  Ihat  we  record  our  thankful  appreciation  American  workingmen  have  acquired,  together  ahothwb  hero. 

of  the  long  continued  services  of  Elder  Barber;  with  the  sense  of  individual  freedom,  the  qual-  will  be  a  relief  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  learn 
our  deep  regret  for  our  deprivation  of  hie  coun-  varv  m»rk«d  dm/ree  of  flelf.r«in«f.t  It  that  a  new  naval  hero  has  transpired.  Unless 

sel  and  co-operation  during  tbe  period  of  hie  /  ,,  ..®*^  .’  •  •  .  ,  j.  the  Admiral’s  disinclination  for  publicity  and 

retirement,  and  our  sense  of  personal  bereave-  ®*hibitB  itself  sometimes  in  highly  contradic-  g]]  kinds  of  fuss  has  been  exaggerated  he  most 
ment  in  bis  death.  tory  fashion,  for  it  is  sensitive  and  jealous  in  regard  it  as  specially  providential  that  Manila 

2.  That  this  minute  be  spread  upon  the  See  the  making;  but  self  respect  is  cone  the  less  a  >■  ten  thousand  miles  nom  home.  Constructor 
sional  Records,  and  copies  of  the  same  be  sent  »*  Hobson’s  feat,  however,  will  make  it  easier  for 

to  the  village  papers.  A.  D  B.  ^UDdamental  characteristic.  him  to  come  back,  and  before  he  gets  ordered 

_  When  Mr.  Wyckoff  asked  an  intelligent  fellow-  to  our  part  of  the  world  again  there  may  be  fur- 

_ _  _ _  workman  to  go  with  him  to  hear  a  preacher  ther  sub-divisions  of  glory  which  will  help  to 

THE  CHURCH  AND  T.IE  WORKINGMAN,  whom  ho  was  sure  woud  interest  him,  ho  replied :  *>»■  native  shores  less  ominous  to  him 

The  fifth  of  the  second  series  of  The  Workers  "Look  here,  John,  its  all  right  you  asking  me  Sho“?s“®more^?SSy  to'b?diS;“bed’Sai**ow“ 
which  is  coming  out  in  the  July  Scribner’s  is  to  go  to  church,  but.l  ain’t  going.  1  used  to  go  exalted  by  applause.  His  record  is  that  of  an 
headed,  “Among  the  Revolutionaries,’’  and  regular  when  I  lived  to  home,  although  I  ain’t  able  and  verv  thoughtful  man,  devoted  to  his 
gives  some  vivid  pictures  of  Mr.  Wyckoff ’s  ex-  no  church  member.  It  was  different  out  there,  P»of«ooion  ana  ito  problems,  and  bent  on  doing 
periencee  with  the  Socialists  of  Chicago.  Prob-  for  most  everybody  went  and  chipped  in  shat  f“?s“Xi!S?^  th^r^fd  of*an  “aibitkiM  man 
ably  it  was  an  artistic  sense  of  the  power  of  con-  they  could,  and  everybody  eat  where  they  liked,  who  has  meant  to  get  ga  near  the  top  as  his  abil- 
traat  that  led  the  author  to  open  this  paper  with  and  it  vaen’t  one  man’s  church  more  than  an  ities  and  opportunities  would  warrant  What 
an  account  of  soinor  to  church  nmonir  thn  rich  other’a.  You  iro  to  church  if  von  like.  That’s  M**®  abilities  were  be  bas  demonstrated  by  tbe 


and  misguided  class. 


ANOTHER  HERO. 


to  the  village  papers. 


A.  D  B, 


traat  that  led  the  author  to  open  this  paper  with  and  it  vaen’t  one  man’s  church  more  than  an  ities  and  opportunities  would  warrant  What 
an  account  of  going  to  church  among  the  rich  other’s.  You  go  to  church  if  you  like.  That’s  »bilities  were  ho  has  demonstrated  by  tbe 
and  tho  prosperous  of  that  great  city  on  a  bright  your  own  business.  But  I  ain’t  going  to  no  "q”  jn  kis  cTaslTll^'at  tho’Naval^A'cademy, 
winter’s  morning.  His  analysis  of  the  reason  one  horse  mission  chapel  that  the  rich  bas  put  ^nd  then  to  be  sent  abroad  lor  further  inatruc- 
why  the  ordinary  working  man  in  his  plain  up  so  they  won’t  be  botberea  with  the  poor  in  |  tion.  His  opportunities  he  has  seixed  when  they 
working  clothes  is  not  happy  in  such  a  congre-  their  own  churches.  You  say  they  treat  you  offered,  and  when  they  haven’t  offered  he  haa 
..  .  .  .  L  j.  .  11  L  .  u  u  u-  A  invented  them.  He  is  credited  with  proposing 

gallon  of  worshippers,  no  matter  how  cordial  well  when  you  go  to  church  on  Michigan  Avenue,  the  post-graduate  course  in  construction  at  the 

and  Chrietiah  a  welcome  is  extended  to  him  is  I  don’t  doubt  it.  What  reason  would  they  have  Naval  AMdemy,  of  which  he  bad  charge  when 
very  suggestive  to  the  many  who  are  earnestly  for  not  treating  you  well  f  But,  all  the  came,  he  got  permission  to  sail  with  Admiral  Samp- 
pondering  this  problem.  He  says:  they  take  you  in  for  charity,  for  you  couldn’t  chance  to  take  the  Merrimac 

*  a  a'ituj  j  au  ja  »  *•  f  Aul—  1.. _ M..  into  the  Santiago  channel  was  also  of  bis  own 

“It  was  not  until  I  had  made  tho  rounds  of  pay  for  a  seat  in  one  of  them  churches.  No,  making,  and  all  that  ho  seems  to  have  to  thank 

many  churches  of  many  denominations  that  I  sir,  the  rich  folks  build  their  churches  for  fortune  for  is  that  he  got  away  alive.  The 
realised  how  general  and  how  sincere  among  themselves,  and  they  keep  them  up  for*  them-  moral,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Hobson’s  sudden  rise 
them  is  the  spirit  of  hospitality  to  the  working  selves,  and  I  ain’t  never  going  to  interfere  with  '“to 

poor.  that  arrangement.  I  don  t  mind  going  to  tho  41,^4  buccoss  in  feats  of  arms,  like  all  other  suc- 

In  tbe  vestibules,  I  always  found  young  men  meetings  of  the  Association  once  in  awhile,  for  cess  worth  having,  waits  on  preparation,  and 
who  acted  as  ushers,  and  who  were  charged  with  there’s  follows  of  your  own  kind  there,  and  you  that  the  man  who  turns  out  to  bo  the  right  man 
the  duty  of  receiving  strangers.  Never  once  hear  some  good  speaking  and  singing.  I  ain’t  k“^“^}“^.nd.*--?HarM^ 

did  I  fail  of  a  friendly  greeting.  With  every  got  much  use  even  for  that,  for  it’s  only  a  side-  _ ’ 

test  I  felt  increasingly  the  difficulties  of  the  show  that’s  run  mostly  by  the  rich,  but  I  ain’t  7  ^ 

situation  for  these  young  men,  and  my  wonder  got  no  use  at  all  for  your  churches.’’  Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  con 

grow  at  their  graceful  tactfulness.  A  touch  of  Forced  to  go  alone,  tho  writer’s  mind  was  “so  ***“  Mercury, 

the  patronizing  in  their  tone  or  manner  would  opprosred  with  the  workman’s  sense  of  the  as  merenp  will  surely  dertroy  the  sense  of  smelU  and 
.  j  fi.  1  A  •  1*  j  Aki  -Dk-ii.t-i.ni.n  fki.. -.htou  mn/la.n  Completely  denuige  the  whole  systsm  when  entering  It 

have  changed  the  welcome  to  an  insult,  and  any  ruthlew  Philistianian  of  this  phase  of  modern  jj,,  n^ncons  surfaces.  Such  articles  should 

marked  effusiveness  of  cordiality  would  have  Christianity, ’’ that  he  scarcely  heard  tbe  open-  never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable 
robbed  it  as  effectually  of  all  virtue,  it  was  tbe  ing  sentences  of  tbe  preacher  until  attracted  by  physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  Is  ten  fold  to  the 

golden  mean  of  a  man’s  friendly  recognition  of  tho  quiet  earneotnoos  of  his  tones  he  became  with  g^  you  can  possibly  derive  fi^theim  Hairs 
®  J-  Care,  manafaotaied  by  F.  J,  Cneney  A  Oo.,  Toledo,  O#* 

hia  fellowman,  with  no  regard  for  difference  in  the  rest  of  the  large  audience  absorbed  in  his  no  mercury,  and  Is  Uken  IntemaUy,  acting 

social  standing,  which  was  the  course  so  sue-  presentation  of  the  “vital  needs  of  the  world  and  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
csasfully  followed  by  these  young  uehers.  the  pressing  problems  of  its  life.  ’’  system.  In  buying  Hairs  Cat^h  Cure  be  sure  you  g^ 

I  had  always  to  avoid  a  more  desirable  seat  by  “Very  clearly  dawned  tbe  conviction  that,  if  ^oind^“Swo.by  F.  J.Cheney*AS).  TertlmonlaU  free 
particularly  asking  for  one  far  to  the  rear.  And  one  could  but  point  out  to  the  meiubers  of  this  tw  Sold  by  Druggists,  iwlce  78o.  per  bottle. 
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A  LIFE  FOB  SIAM.  A  LIFE  FOB  CHINA. 

On  Much  31ct,  J.  B.  Thompaon,  M.D..  one 
of  oar  medical  miaionuieo  in  Siam,  and  on 
April  26th,  Miae  Fannie  K.  Wig'ht,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  J.  K.  Wight,  D.D.,  one  of  oar  trneat 
miaaionariea  in  China,  went  home  to  the  heav¬ 
enly  reat  and  aervice.  The  following  lettere  tell 
the  aad  bat  happy  atory : 


ONLY  75  GENTS  PER  SHARE 

UNTIL  JUNE  30. 

GOOD  INCOME  FOR  YEARS 


PaTCHABUBaa.  Siam,  April  81, 1886. 
“Oar  achool  cloaed  the  9th  of  March.  We  were 
both  feeling  tired  and  thought  it  bent  to  take  a 
little  vacation.  Mr.  McClure  invited  aa  over  to 
Petcbaburea  to  go  with  them  to  the  aeaahore. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  we  atartod  in  our 
boat,  arriving  at  Petchaburee  on  Saturday  night. 
We  received  a  warm  welcome  from  all  the  friende. 

On  the  following  Thuraday  we  atarted  for 
Bang  Taloo,  a  village  on  the  aea  coast,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McClure  and  family,  and  also  Mrs. 
Lyman.  It  is  rather  hard  to  get  down  there,  aa 
ererything  has  to  be  taken  in  oz-cuta  across  the 
rice  fields,  a  distance  of  twelre  milea.  We 
started  euly,  as  soon  u  it  was  light  enough  to 
see,  stopping  awhile  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
on  account  of  the  extreme  heat,  and  arriving  in 
the  evening;  but  it  paid,  for  a  more  delightful 
place  T  have  not  seen  in  Siam — so  quiet  and 
restful.  But  we  found  that  we  were  not  to 
cease  work  for  the  Master.  The  people  seemed 
so  glad  to  hear  of  Christ’s  wonderful  love,  and 
would  be  coming  and  going  all  day.  Some  came 
from  quite  a  distance  when  they  heard  that  we 
were  there,  and  when  we  left  three  women  said 
they  believed  and  wanted  to  be  Christians. 

Mias  Galt  had  just  cloaed  her  school  and  could 
not  go  with  ua.  So  the  three,  Mias  Galt,  Mias 
Hitchcock  and  Dr.  Thompson,  planned  to  go 
down  on  their  bicycles.  Last  Monday  they  all 
got  ready  for  an  euly  start,  but  Dr.  Thompson 
did  not  feel  very  well  and  said  for  the  ladies  to 
go  on  and  he  would  go  the  next  day.  He  said 
it  was  nothing  auious;  so  the  ladies  were  not 
uneasy. 

They  arrived  at  Bang  Taloo  about  ten  o’clock 
A.M.  The  next  morning,  a  messenger  arrived 
with  a  note  for  Mr.  McClure  from  the  native 
doctor,  Mking  him  to  come  quickly,  an  Dr. 
Thompson  had  cholera.  Mr.  McClure  had  gone 
to  a  village  about  two  miles  away  to  nee  about 
carte  to  take  os  back  to  Petchaburee  on  Friday. 
If  he  could  not  get  them  thue  he  expected  to  go 
on  to  Petchaburee.  About  the  time  we  received 
the  note  we  heard  that  Mr.  McClure  had  gone 
to  Petchaburee,  and  we  hoped  that  he  would 
get  there  in  time.  Mias  Galt  and  Mias  Hitch¬ 
cock  started  immediately  on  their  bicycles. 

The  next  morning  a  man  came  on  horseback 
and  said  that  a  cut  wm  coming.  Mr.  McClure 
wrote  that  he  thought  Dr.  Thompson  was  a  little 
better.  They  had  telegraphed  for  Dr.  Wachter, 
and  he  urived  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  We  hoped 
that  the  cart  would  get  to  us  in  time  so  that  we 
uould  stut  back  that  evening.  There  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  moonlight,  and  we  felt  that  we  must  go, 
though  we  feared  the  oxen  might  be  too  tired 
and  the  driver  might  not  be  willing  to  go  right 
back. 

The  cart  came  about  half-past  two.  The 
drivu  said  he  would  go,  but  he  did  not  think 
the  cattle  would  stand  it  We  began  to  pack, 
and  by  five  o’clock  were  ready  to  start  As  we 
had  but  one  cut,  we  took  only  what  we  needed, 
and  left  two  men  to  watch  the  things  that  were 
eft  there. 

I  hope  I  can  picture  our  night’s  trip  to  you 
so  that  you  can  understand.  The  cart  was  about 
seven  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  feet  wide. 
Strips  of  bamboo  had  been  fastened  on  each  side 
of  the  tongue  so  that  we  could  put  things  thue. 
Mattresses,  satchels,  bundles,  boxes,  drinking 
watu,  food  and  dishes  to  be  used  for  our  supper 
were  packed  in  the  front  part  of  the  cart,  and 
that  left  a  space  of  four  feet  by  two  and  a  half 
for  the  nix  children  to  make  their  bed  for  the 


OWE  MIUjION  I>OIjrA.RS  expected  to  be  taken  from  the  property  of  the  MONTANA  OOtD  PL  AOSK 
•niflNO  COMPANY  In  their  clean  np,  which  will  occnr  In  October.  The  claims  are  located  In  McFarland’* 
Onlch.  In  Miasonla  Ooun^,  Montana,  and  are  very  rich,  running  over  $1  to  the  square  yard,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  Is  at  least  TWENTY-FIVE  MfLLIONN  In  the  claims  belonging  to  the  Company.  We  are  informed 
that  there  has  already  been  Uken  from  the  adjoining  property  SEVEN  MILLIONS  daring  the  past  4%  years,  and 
m  an  adiolning  Oulch  One  Hundred  Millions  In  10  years.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  at  least 
One  Million  of  Dollars  will  be  realized  when  the  clean  up  Is  made  In  October.  It  Is  not  a  mere  prospect,  but  Is 
now  being  worked ;  they  have  a  dam  with  a  good  head  of  water,  also  have  hydraulic  olprs,  sluices,  etc.  The 
capital  stock  Is  only  One  Million  Dollars,  which  Is  not  high  If  they  are  going  to  realise  $1,000,000,  or  100  per  cent, 
each  year  for  the  next  2S  years  on  the  entire  capital  stock.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  Is  $1,  full  paid  and  non¬ 
assessable,  and  we  should  think  that  It  ought  to  be  worth  fS  per  share  In  next  few  months,  and  ultimately  a  great 
dMl  more.  There  are  good  reasons  for  selling  some  of  the  stock,  and  the  Investor  onght  to  realize  each  year  about 
the  amount  of  the  Investment— that  is  to  say,  if  $i,000  Is  invest^,  this  amount  ought  to  be  realized  each  year,  as 
the  capifa^  stock  Is  smalL  60  shares  is  the  smallest  number  that  we  can  sell,  making  $37.50.  100  shares,  175.  600 
shares,  $375.  1,000  shares,  |760.  Remittances  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  a  share,  until  June  30th,  to 


UNITED  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  AGENT, 


I  I  Broadway,  Room  lOI 


night.  I  do  not  see  bow  they  stood  the  constant 
bouncing  and  jerking  of  the  cart,  but  never 
a  complaint  was  heard. 

We  three  ladies  took  turns  in  riding  the  horse 
and  in  walking.  As  we  had  cnly  a  man’s  saddle, 
we  bad  to  ride  as  the  men  do.  Mr.  Eakin  walked 
all  the  way  and  led  the  home  so  that  it  would 
not  stumble  in  crossing  the  dykes  of  the  rice 
fields  and  throw  us  off.  Our  constant  prayer 
was  that  nothing  might  detain  us,  that  we 
might  have  strength,  and  that  the  cattle  might 
not  give  out  on  the  way,  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  that  prayer  was  answered. 

After  we  had  gone  about  four  miles,  we 
stopped  for  supper,  eating  it  by  moonlight.  We 
reached  Petchaburee  a  little  after  midnight. 
Dr.  Thompson  was  still  living  and  conscious. 
The  next  forenoon  we  spent  at  hie  bedside.  He 
knew  us  all  at  first,  but  after  a  while  he  became 
unconscious  and  remained  so  until  he  died.  He 
did  not  seem  to  suffer  much  and  seemed  to 
sleep.  Once  he  looked  at  me  and  tried  to  speak 
but  could  not.  After  a  while  a  smile  came  over 
his  face,  and  I  heard  faintly,  ‘I  am  ready.’ 
At  2.25  in  the  afternoon  be  breathed  his  last, 
but  it  was  a  happy,  peaceful  death.  He  was 
laid  away  that  night  beside  Miss  Small. 

Soon  after  he  was  dressed  and  ready,  the 
native  Christiana  and  friends  came  in  with  their 
arms  full  of  fiowers,  and  nearly  covered  the  bed 
and  the  body  with  the  fiowers.  They  also  cov¬ 
ered  his  grave  with  them.  He  was  loved  by  all, 
but  we  know  that  our  loss  in  his  gain.’’  Yours ^ 
sincerely,  (Signed)  Miss  E.  A.  Eakin. 

Chinanfu,  China,  April  36, 1806. 

“In  God’s  all  wise  Providence,  we  are  called 
upon  again  to  suffer  the  loss  of  another  worker 
from  the  force  for  China’s  service. 

Mias  Wight  came  home  from  a  two  month’s 
itinerating  trip  on  last  Thursday  week  very 
much  exhausted,  having  visited  thirteen  villages 
in  the  last  two  weeks  of  her  trip.  She  suffered 
from  a  slight  chill  and  a  dry,  bard  cough  and 
from  extreme  exhaustion,  so  much  so  indeed 
that  she  had  no  voice  for  some  time.  I  feared 
pneumonia,  and  we  began  at  once  to  earn  for 
her.  All  the  symptoms  of  pneumonia  developed, 
and  in  her  weak  condition  she  had  a  very  poor 
chance  for  life. 

I  asked  faithful  Mias  Wight  why  she  worked 
so  hard  and  came  home  so  tired,  and  she  told 
me:  'Well,  it  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to 
miss.’  So  she  gave  her  life  (or  the  poor  suffer¬ 
ing  souls,  and  in  that  day  she  will  have  it  said 
to  her,  ‘Enter  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord.’  We 
have  done  and  have  prayed  all  we  can.  It  must 
be  God’s  will. 

How  we  need  her  in  the  work  here.  Though 
she  had  been  up  in  this  station  only  a  few 
months,  many  Chinese  have  learned  to  love  her. 
It  is  touching  to  see  her  Bible  woman  weep  for 


I,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


her  as  for  one  of  her  own  family.  And  the  ser¬ 
vants  have  been  so  good  and  kind  in  all  of  this 
sickness.  A  man  of  the  official  class,  Nicodemus 
like,  has  come  often  asking  for  her  welfare,  and 
one  day,  during  the  height  of  the  disease  when 
we  were  very  anxious,  came  twice  to  see  how 
she  was  doing. 

While  it  is  sad  to  die  in  a  foreign  land,  yet 
how  sweet  the  thought  that  no  matter  wbeivt 
that  same  Home  is  reached.  Our  hearts  ace  sad 
to  lose  our  sister  in  the  work,  but  we  know  it  is 
far  better  for  her.  I  think  she  can  easily  bs 
given  the  laurels  for  the  itinerator  of  West 
Shantung,  spending  over  3(X)  days  of  the  year  in 
the  country  some  years,  I  am  told,  and  never 
ceasing  to  talk  to  women  of  the  loving  Saviour 
while  not  in  the  country,’’ 

Very  sincerely,  Charles  Lewis. 


Chinanfu,  China,  May  1, 18M. 

“My  sister,  who  has  been  staying  with  us 
while  in  Chinanfu,  qijietly  passed  away  on  April 
26tb.  She  came  in  from  a  country  trip  of  over 
five  weeks,  with  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  with 
typhoid  conditions.  She  was  well  cared  for 
here.  Dr.  Lewie  was  kind  and  efficient.  Dr. 
Randall  of  Peking  also  happened  in.  I  know 
she  received  the  beet  medical  advice.  We  could 
not  keep  her,  for  our  heavenly  Father  wanted 
her.  She  faced  the  hardships  of  itineratirg 
with  unflagging  zral,  a  life  that  but  few  mea 
can  stand  many  years.  Whenever  I  expostulated, 
saying  she  had  stood  it  long  enough  and  was 
weakening  under  it,  she  would  always  say, 
‘Who  can  get  away  from  home  better  than  L* 
She  literally  gave  her  life  up  for  the  Chinese. 
Her  life  can  be  called  noble,  for  she  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  it  for  others.  Therein  she  followed 
in  her  Master’s  footsteps.  Her  work  has  been 
through  the  Province  of  Shantung.  Commenc¬ 
ing  in  Chefoo  some  twelve  years  ago,  she  has 
gone  the  length  of  the  Province  preaching  the 
Cross  of  Christ  to  perishing  women.  Now  ehs 
has  gone  to  receive  the  crown  of  the  faithfuL 
No  more  sorrow,  no  more  itinerating,  no  aaots 
foul  inns,  no  more  poor  food,  no  more  cursing 
by  those  whom  she  came  to  help.  Indeed,  why 
should  I  wish  her  back,  except  that  a  few  mors 
Chinese  may  hear  the  Gospel.  Our  Church  has 
lost  a  faithful  worker.  What  we  have  kwt 
heaven  has  gained.’’  Yours  sincerely, 

■  Calvin  Wight. 


DBUNKENNESa  18  A  DISEASE. 


Will  send  free  Book  of  pArtlcnlsrs  bow  to  cure  “Pmnkminsi 
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THE  NEW  WAB  LOAN. 

Those  that  stay  behind  can  show  their  co¬ 
operation  by  helping  to  furnish  the  sinews  of 
war  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  Republic.  The  Evangelist 
knows  it  does  not  need  to  urge  upon  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  to  help  make  this  Government 
Loan  the  greatest  euccees  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  for  were  it  twice  as  big,  popular  enthusi¬ 
asm  would  ere  this  have  swept  it  all  up. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

OrriCB  or  thb  Sbcrbtary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jane  18, 1898. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  invites  sub 
acriptions  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  1200,000,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  3  per  cent, 
loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  ways  and  means  to  meet  war  expenditures. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  par  for  a  period 
of  thirty-two  days,  the  subscription  being  open 
from  this  date  to  3  o’clock  P.M.  on  the  14tb  day 
of  July,  1898.  The  bonds  will  be  issued  in  both 
coupon  and  registered  form,  the  coupon  bonds 
in  denominatioDS  of  120,  1100,  8500,  and  |1,000, 
and  the  registered  bonds  in  denominations  of 
820,  8100,  8500,  81,000,  85,000,  and  810  000. 
They  will  be  dated  August  let,  1898,  and,  by 
their  terms,  will  be  redeemable  in  coin  at  the 

Iileasure  of  the  United  States  after  ten  years 
rom  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  due  and  paya¬ 
ble  August  1st,  1918. 

The  TOods  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  quarterly ;  the  in- 
tanst  on  the  coupon  bonds  will  be  paid  by 
aoeans  of  coupons,  to  be  detached  from  the 
bonds  as  the  interest  becomes  due,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  registered  bonds  will  be  paid  by 
checks  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  payees,  and 
saailed  to  their  addressee. 

The  law  authorizing  this  issue  of  bonds  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  allotting  said  bonds  the  several 
sobecriptions  of  individuals  shall  be  first  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  subscriptions  of  the  lowest 
amounts  shall  be  first  allotted.  In  accordance 
wiHi  that  provision  allotments  to  all  individual 
subscribers  will  be  made  before  any  bonds  will 
be  allotted  to  other  than  individuals.  All  indi¬ 
vidual  subscriptions  for  8500  or  lees  will  be 
allotted  in  full  as  they  are  received,  and  such 
subscriptions  must  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time 
the  eubwription  is  made.  If  the  total  sum  sub¬ 
scribed  for  in  amounts  of  8500  or  lees  should 
exceed  8200,000,000  the  allotments  will  be  made 
according  to  the  priority  of  the  receipt  of  the 
subscript  ions. 

Allotments  on  subecriptiooe  for  over  8500  will 
not  be  made  until  after  the  subscription  closes, 
July  14th,  and  will  then  be  made  inversely  ac 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  subscription,  the  small 
eat  subscription  being  first  allotted,  then  the 
next  in  size,  and  so  on,  preference  being  given 
to  individual  subscriptione.  Persons  subscrib 
ing  for  more  than  8500  must  send  in  cash  or  cer 
tified  checks  to  the  amount  of  2  per  cent,  of 
the  sum  subscribed  for,  such  deposit  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  partial  payment,  and  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  failure  on  the  sub- 
acriber’s  part  to  make  full  payment  for  his  sub¬ 
scription,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  circu 
lar.  Allotments  to  subscribers  for  more  than 
8600  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
subscription  closes. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  too  rapid  absorption  of 
funds  into  the  Treasury,  with  a  possible  conse¬ 
quent  evil  effect  on  industry  and  commerce,  any 
subscriber  for  more  than  8500  will  be  permitted 
to  take  his  allotment  of  bonds  in  instalments  of 
20  per  cent. ,  taking  the  first  instalment  within 
ten  days  after  the  notice  of  the  allotment,  and 
the  balance  at  four  equal  intervals  of  forty  days 
each,  in  four  instalments  each  of  20  per  cent, 
of  the  bonds  allotted.  Delivery  of  bonds  will  be 
made  in  instalments  as  payment  for  them  is 
received,  and  payment  must  in  all  cases  be  made 
in  full  as  the  bonds  are  taken.  The  2  per  cent, 
deposit  will  apply  on  the  final  iostalment.  Any 
subscriber  may  pay  for  the  whole  amount  allotted 
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Caller's  Cerbolste  of  Iodine  Pocket  Inhaler.  Ouaranteed  to 
sore  CATARRH  and  Bronchitis.  All  dru^sts.  By  mall  itl.Op. 
Address  W.  H.  SMITH  A  CO.,  Props.,  BUfTAIX),  N.  Y. 
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him  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  notice 
of  his  allotment.  Interest  will  be  adjusted  from 
the  time  of  the  actual  payment,  whether  paid 
in  one  sum  or  in  instalments  as  permitted. 
Serarate  subscriptions  from  one  individual, 
although  made  from  time  to  time,  will  be  aggre¬ 
gated  and  considered  as  one  subscription  for 
this  issue  of  bonds. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  receive  in 
payment  for  the  bonds  post-ofiSce  money  orders 
rayable  at  Washington,  O.  C.,  and  checks,  bank 
drafts,  and  express  money  orders  collectible  in 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  All 
money  orders  and  bank  drafts  must  be  drawn  in 
favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
The  money  orders  and  bsnk  checks  so  received 
will  be  forwarded  for  collection  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  as  soon  as  returns  are  obtained  the 
subscriber  will  be  credited  with  the  amount  of 
his  subscription  as  of  the  date  of  collection. 
The  Secretary  will  also  receive  in  payment  for 
the  bonds  certificates  of  deposit  issued  by  the 
Assistant  Treasurers  of  the  United  States  in 
the  above  named  cities.  These  certificates  of 
deposit  may  be  obtained  from  any  Assistant 
Treasurer  in  exchange  for  gold  coin,  gold  certifi¬ 
cates,  standard  silver  dollars,  silver  certificates. 
United  States  notes.  Treasury  notes  of  1890, 
and  national  bank  notes;  and  the  subscriber 
will  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  bis  sub¬ 
scription  as  of  the  date  of  the  certificate  of 
deposit  The  Secretary  will  also  receive  cur¬ 
rency  sent  by  registered  mail  or  by  express  direct 
to  the  Treasury  Department 

For  the  mutual  convenienoe  of  the  subscribers 
and  the  Department,  a  blank  form  of  letter  to 
accompany  remittances  has  been  prepared,  and 
it  may  be  obtained  at  the  oflScee  of  national 
and  state  banks  generally,  at  the  several  sub- 
treasuries  of  the  United  States,  at  any  money- 
order  poet  office,  and  at  any  express  office. 

The  bonds  will  be  dated  August  1st,  1898,  and 
they  will  be  forwarded  to  subscribers  at  the 
address  designated  by  them  free  of  expense  for 
transportation  as  soon  after  that  date  as  possible. 
The  bonds  will  be  accompanied  by  a  cneck  for 
the  amount  of  interest  due  the  subecriber  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent  from  the  date  of  hie  pay¬ 
ment  to  August  1st,  1898. 

All  remittances  and  other  communications 
relative  to  this  loan  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Division  of  Loans 
and  Currency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  received  at  the 
Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  O.,  not 
later  than  3  o’clock  P.M.,  Thursday,  July  14th, 
1898.  No  subscriptions  received  after  that  date 
and  hour  will  be  considered. 

L.  J.  Qaoe,  Secretary. 


PUT  THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS  INTO  THE 
ACCOUNT. 

When  the  day  of  settlement  comes  with  Spain, 
the  Caroline  Islands  should  not  be  left  out  of 
the  account.  The  Advance  gives  this  recital, 
and  it  is  in  no  way  overdrawn  :  Like  all  other 
Spanish  possessions  these  islands  have  their 
story  of  wrong.  Until  1852  they  were  heathen, 
grimly,  viciously,  wretchedly,  nakedly  heathen. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  all  the  population,  it  is 
said,  who  had  not  tasted  human  flesh.  There 
were  no  marriage  ceremonies  or  ties,  and  the 
costumes  of  the  people  were  sparse  and  thin. 

But  in  1852  missionaries  from  the  American 
Board  and  from  the  Hawaiian  Board  landed 
upon  the  shores  of  Ponape  and  Kusaie.  The 
sound  of  the  Gospel  was  wafted  over  the  islands 
and  fell  persuasively  on  listening  ears.  Re¬ 
inforcements  followed,  and  then  came  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  which  has  proved  a  white  winged  angel 
of  the  seas.  The  change  wan  marvelous.  Churches 
were  built;  schools  were  established;  languages 
were  written;  industries  were  introduced;  the 
people  put  on  clothes,  and  life  took  on  the  bloom 
and  blessing  of  civilization.  All  Micronesia  felt 
the  stir,  and  became  an  extended  scene  of  Gos¬ 
pel  triumphs. 

But  in  1887  a  heavy  shadow  fell  over  the  Caro¬ 
line  group.  For  several  years  Spain  had  been 
advancing  the  claim  of  sovereignty  to  the  islands, 
and  finally  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Pope 
for  arbitration.  His  decision,  ^iven  in  1885, 
put  the  Carolines  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
while  the  Marshall  Islands  were  accord^  to 
Germany,  and  the  Gilbert  group  to  Great 
Britain.  Two  years  later  a  Spanish  governor, 
with  troope  and  priests  and  convicts,  came  to 
take  poeseesion.  Rev.  E.  T.  Doane.  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  missionary,  who  had  been  in  tbe 
islands  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  who 
was  loved  as  a  father  by  tbe  natives,  was  arrested 
and  carried  off  to  Manila.  Hence  Dewey’s 
thunderous  victory  in  the  harbor  of  Manila 


■asms  to  have  been  a  retributive  straightening 
up  of  matters.  But  a  more  dreadful  fate  awaited 
the  governor  and  his  officials  at  Ponape.  The 
natives  were  so  infuriated  bv  their  haughty 
and  oppressive  rule  that  they  fell  upon  them  and 
massacred  nearly  the  whole  comrany. 

The  governor- graeral  of  the  Philippines  then 
acknowledged  the  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Doane  in  the  Carolines,  and  sent  him  back. 
But  tbe  old  condition  has  never  been  restored. 
The  work  has  suffered  severely  from  interfer¬ 
ences.  Since  the  outbreak  in  1890  no  American 
missionary  has  been  permited  to  stay  on  the 
island  of  Ponape,  and  the  Morning  Star  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  land,  except  under  great  restriction. 
Bibles  and  school  books  ate  shut  out:  and  in  a 
word,  Spain  rules  here  as  she  does  in  all  her 
other  colonies,  to  tbe  hurt  of  the  people. 

Therefore  when  our  government  aits  down  to 
figure  up  its  demands  iwainst  Spain,  the  deliv¬ 
erance  of  tbe  Caroline  islands  should  be  in  the 
column.  All  that  was  ever  done  to  civilize  them 
was  done  by  our  missionaries.  The  American 
Board  has  spent  nearly  81,000,000  on  ^is 
Micronesian  work,  and  our  claim  to  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  disposition  of  the  Carolines  haa  a 
much  better  foundation  of  justice  than  the  shad 
owy  .  title  of  Spain.  But  while  there  may  be  no 
desire  to  take  possession  of  them,  we  should  aee 
to  it  that  all  toe  lost  rights  of  our  missionariaa 
are  fully  restored,  and  that  their  work  shall  not 
be  molested  in  the  future. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We  have  at  our  disposal  a  few  more  copies 


of  the  celebrated  88  Combination  Bible, 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subecrib- 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,000 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Eigypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  any 
new  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  83.00,  and  the  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expresaage 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  be  may  indicate 
in  his  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  82.25 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  his  or  her 
address  free  of  cost.  (But  the  82.25  will 
not  apply  on  the  subscription  of  any  old 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  those 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  subscribers  who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 
Address 

The  Evangelist  Publlshlaf  Co., 

150  Fifth  ▲y«bb«.  Mew  York  Otty 
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Ministers  and  Churclies. 


NEW  YORK. 

N«w  York  Cm.— Schedule  of  Summer  Ar 
rangementa.  —  The  Park,  Fourth  aud  Scoteh 
Preabyteriau  Churchea  will  unite  in  holding 
Union  Sabbath  eerrices  and  Union  Prayer-meet- 
inga  on  Buccaaaire  Wedneaday  eveninga,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  achedule :  The  aerricea  in 
the  Scotch  Cfaurw,  Ninety- aizth  atreet  and 
Central  Park,  Weet,  Rev.  David  Q.  Wylie,  pan 
tor,  will  be  held  at  11  A.M.,  and  8  P.M. ,  and 
conducted  by  the  following  miniatera:  July  3d, 
Rev.  David  Q.  Wylie,  D.D. ;  July  10:h,  Rev. 
George  H.  Wallace:  July  17th,  Rev.  Qeom  O. 
Yeialey,  D.D.  :  July  24th,  Rev.  William  Coch 
rane,  D.D.,  Brantford.  Ontario  Prayer- meet 
ingi  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  3  Weat  Ninety  fifth  atreet,  on 
Wedneaday  eveninge  of  July  6th,  13th,  20th  and 
27th,  at  8  P.M.  The  aervicea  in  the  Fourth 
Church,  Ninety-firat  atreet  and  Went  End  avenue. 
Rev.  Joaeph  B.  Kerr,  paator,  will  be  held  at  li 
A.M.,  and  conducted  aa  followa:  July  Slat,  Rev. 
H.  L  Singleton,  D.D. ;  Auguat  7th,  Rev.  Jamea 
Hunter;  Auguat  14th,  Rev.  Horace  C.  Hovey, 
D.D.,  Newbury  port,  Maaaachuaetta.  Prayer- 
meetingawill  be  held  in  the  Lecture  room  of  the 
Fourth  Church,  Ninety  firat  atreet  and  Weat 
End  avenue,  on  Wedneaday  eveninga  of  Auguat 
3d,  lOUi  and  17th,  at  8  P.M.  Se^ioee  will  be 
held  in  ^e  Park  Church.  Eighty- aixth  atreet 
and  Amaterdam  avenue.  Rev.  Anaon  P.  Atter 
bury,  paator,  at  11  A.M.,  and  conducted  by  the 
following  miniatera:  Auguat  21at,  Rev.  Theodore 
W.  Harria;  Aiupiat  28th,  Rev.  Anaon  P.  Atter- 
bury,  D.  D.  ;  September  4th,  Dr.  Atterbur^ : 
September  11th,  the  name.  Prayer-meeti^  will 
be  held  in  the  Lecture  room  of  the  Park  Church 
on  Wedneeday  eveninga  of  August  24th  and  Slat, 
and  September  7th  and  14th,  at^8  P.M. 

Naw  York  Citt. — The  People’n  Tabernacle, 
of  which  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall  (23  Eaat  One 
Hundred  and  Fifth  at. )  in  paator,  in  holding  on  ita 
way,  gathering  aupport  for  ita  aeveral  enterpriaea 
from  those  who  Imow  of  the  good  work  oeiog 
done,  and  at  what  nacrifioaa.  The  field  la  about 
a  aquare  mile  in  extent,  and  compriaen  a  popu 
lation  of  100,000  of  New  York’n  pooreet  people 
of  the  Eaat  aide.  Within  the  diatrict  there  are 
but  two  email  Proteatant  churchea  onlv  one  of 
which  ia  Ensliah-apeakins.  Mr.  Tynuall  has 
three  rented  halla  in  whiw  are  held  eighteen 
aervicea  each  week.  Seven  of  theae  are  Sunday- 
acboola,  in  which  are  gathered  nome  700  chil¬ 
dren.  An  undenominational  church  wan  organ¬ 
ised  in  1894.  Into  ita  communion  282  pernona, 
repreaenting  ten  different  denominations,  have 
been  received.  The  Church  Building  Fund  now 
amounts  in  caah  and  pledges  to  16, 818.51.  Seven 
miaaionariea  are  devoting  all  their  time  to  the 
work.  To  leaaen  expense  they  are  keeping 
house,  and  are  receiving  their  board  only  for 
their  aervicea.  After  aix  months’  service  they 
will  be  given  $5  a  mon^  provided  the  receipta 
for  the  work  will  admit  of  it.  It  in  a  work  of 
faith  and  a  labor  of  love.  No  contributions  are 
ever  solicited  and  no  debts  are  contracted. 
About  83,000  a  year  ia  required  to  support  the 
work.  It  all  is  from  voluntary  offerings ;  about 
one-third  ia  givtn  by  the  people  who  attend  the 
aervicea.  The  pastor  holds  himaelf  personally 
reaponsible  for  the  payment  of  all  expenaea, 
(rent  ia  1106  per  month;  salaries,  825,  and  ac 
cepta  for  the  support  of  hia  family  any  balance 
remaining  from  tne  receipta.  Thin  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  but  little  more  than  one-half 
the  salary  be  resigned  in  order  to  labor  here. 
Donations  of  provlaiona  for  the  Missionary 
Home,  or  of  money  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
work,  are  always  thankfully  received  and  fully 
acknowledged.  On  the  twenty  atreeta  aouth  of 
tbia  field  there  are  sixteen  Protestant  churchea ; 
on  the  twenty  streets  north,  twenty  three 
churches.  On  the  twenty  streets  here,  two 
churches  I  The  Rev.  F.  R.  Mullally,  D.D.,  Mr. 
George  I.  Long,  and  Rev.  Professor  Joseph  A. 
Saxton  aided  the  pastor  on  Sabbath,  the  latter 
apeakingon  “True  Patriotiam, ’’  at  Tabernacle 
No.  1.  There  ia  atreet  preaching  at  thia  season, 
when  the  weather  ia  favorable. 

Hobhbt  Forks— Thia  little  hamlet  lies  seven 
or  eight  miles  back  among  the  hills  north  of 
Coming.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  Presbytery  of 
Steuben  sent  a  committee  to  arrange  to  diaaolve 
the  Presbyterian  Church;  but  on  viaitins  the 
plaoe  aigna  of  life  were  diaoovered,  and  Rev. 
nwderick  Campbell,  then  of  Painted  Post,  was 
asked  to  add  this  charge  and  care  for  it  on  alter¬ 
nate  Sunday  afternoons;  thia  be  did;  during 
that  time,  however,  he  preached  a  sermon  on 
Denominational  Unity,  in  which  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  three  little  stmnling  church  organi- 
aations  in  a  village  of  hardly  a  score  of  houaea. 


and  suggested  that  Preabyteriana,  Methodists 
and  Baptikta  ail  diaorgaoise  and  a  new  Coogre 
gational  Church  be  organized  out  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Christian  element.  After  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
years,  thia  remarkable  step  has  been  taken; 
Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  now  paator  at  Painted  Post, 
aaaiated  in  diaaolving  the  Presbyterian  orglmiza- 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  eome  halt  dozen 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  all  the  mem 
bers  of  the  three  churches  have  entered  into  the 
new  C3ongregational  organization  ;  and  the  result 
la  aa  it  should  be,  three  weak  churches  gone, 
one  strong  church  created.  If  this  can  be  done 
in  Hornby,  why  not  in  many  another  place 
and  thus  miaaionary  boards  be  relieved  f 

Honbots  Falls. — The  Rev.  T.  C  Stirling, 
minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Honeoye  Falla,  received  a  great  aurpriae  last 
Wedne^ay,  when  about  eighty  members  and 
friends  of  hia  congregation  called  at  tbe  manee 
and  presented  him  and  hia  wife  wTb  a  band- 
some  sideboard,  a  beautiful  parlor  chair  and  a 
sum  of  money,  tbua  showing  in  a  tangible  way 
tbe  high  estMm  they  cheriab  towards  him  aa 
their  miniater.  Mr.  Stirling  has  served  this 
congregation  well  on  in  the  second  year,  and  at 
the  yearly  congregational  meeting  recently  held, 
it  was  voted  that  be  remain  another  year. 

Brooklyn  — Tbe  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  waa  conferred  upon  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Carson,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  by  Ursinua  CoPege  at  the 
Commencement  exerciaes  on  June  16tb.  Ursi- 
nus  is  located  at  Collegeville,  Pennsylvania, 
near  Philadelphia.  It  ia  oce  of  the  largest  Col 
leges  of  tbe  Reformed  Church. 

Tubcarora.— Rev.  L.  A.  Peiraon  ia  rejo  cing 
in  the  continued  progreaa  of  his  work  in  this 
church.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  since  hia 
commencement  here,  some  two  years  ago.  a 
neighboring  weak  pariah  baa  been  consolidated 
wiu  this,  and  extenaive  improvementa  have  been 
made  upon  the  church  building.  Recently,  Rev. 
E.  E  Davidson,  the  well-known  evangelist, 
spent  a  week  with  Mr.  Peiraon  and  hia  church, 
and  from  the  first  day  a  very  remarkable  inter 
eat  sprang  up.  About  sixty  persona  became 
subjecta  of  divine  grace,  and  the  result  of  tbe 
awakening  will  be,  perhaps,  a  hundred  fold  in¬ 
crease  of  the  church  membership.  The  people, 
for  a  small  rural  church,  made  a  liberal  offering 
to  Mr.  Davidaon  for  his  aervicea,  and  cherish 
grateful  memoriea  of  his  viait.  Mr.  Peiraon  ia 
carrying  on  hia  work  with  great  zeal,  and  while 
seeing  tne  Maater’s  work  so  prospered  under  hia 
ministrations,  ia  wiae  in  not  hurrying  to  find  a 
new  and  larger  field.  Such  fields  alwaya  open 
soon  enough  to  men  who  are  conspicuously  faith¬ 
ful  and  useful  woere  they  are.  B. 

Hornkllsvillx  — Tbe  Rev.  Edward  M.  Deems, 
Ph  D.,  and  the  people  of  tbe  Firat  Presbyterian 
Church  are  rejoicing  over  tbe  addition  to  tbe 
church  of  twenty  seven  new  members,  nineteen 
of  whom  come  in  on  confession  of  faith.  They 
were  welcomed  at  tbe  recent  June  communion. 
The  Firat  Church  is  alive  and  fruitful.  M. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Laminoton. — Rev.  Henry  Merle  Mellen  was 
installed  pastor  of  this  church  on  Thursday, 
June  16th  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  McNulty  of  Wood 
bridge.  New  Jersey,  presided,  and  gave  the 
charge  to  the  raator  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Dr. 
D.  H.  Martin  of  Newark  who  was  detained  by 
a  funeral.  Rev.  J.  F.  Kerr  of  Elizabeth,  gave 
^e  charge  to  tbe  people.  Rev.  Dr.  Hamner  of 
Newark,  the  last  pastor  of  tbe  church,  preached 
a  most  appropriate  sermon  from  that  magnificent 
text,  Eph.  ii.  20  22,  which  defines  so  fully  tbe 
nature  and  design  of  tbe  church.  After  being 
without  a  pastor  for  over  a  year,  the  congrega 
tion  appear  to  be  happily  united  in  support  of 
Mr.  Mellen,  who  enters  upon  this,  his  first 
charge,  with  beat  wishes  of  many  friends. 

Parsippant.  —  Tbe  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Parsippany,  ( Rev.  H.  D.  Saseaman,  pastor, ) 
welcomed  nine  persons  into  church  fellowship  at 
its  last  communion,  two  by  certificat-i  and  seven 
by  confession  of  faith  in  Cbr  st  The  following 
Sabbath  in  connection  with  the  Children’s  Day 
services  a  handsome  baptiamal  font  given  by 
the  Sabbath-Echool  in  memory  of  Mr.  Isaac  L. 
Ooodit,  their  Superintendent  for  about  thirty 
years,  was  uaed  for  the  first  time. 

MICHIGAN. 

Drtroit.- tPeafmtnafer  Church  — This  church 
has  given  a  call  to  Rev.  John  Brittan  Clark, 
pastor  of  the  Lee  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Hia  answer  has  not 
yet  been  received. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Siocx  Falls  — Tbe  pastor  of  this  church,  Rev. 
A.  T.  Wolff,  D.D.,  has  just  aent  to  each  mem¬ 
ber,  included  in  the  congregation,  a  timely  pas 


toral  letter,  abounding  in  helpful  suggestions  fw 
the  summer. 

Langford. — Rav.  William  Burton,  the  stated 
supply  of  this  church,  has  tendered  his  resiraa- 
tion  in  order  to  ac»pt  a  call  to  a  church  in  New 
York.  The  church  have  reluciantly  and  with 
much  regret  accepted  it,  to  take  effect  August 
let,  prox. 

Bridgewater  —This  church  is  being  supplied 
by  Rev.  M.  E.  Chapin,  now  of  Mitchell,  during 
the  absence  of  tbe  puetor,  Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley, 
for  tbe  summer.  Mr.  Chapin  is  entering  tbua 
upon  the  twentieth  year  ol  his  service  in  con 
nection  with  thia  Synod,  having  come  here  fresh 
from  Western  Seminary  and  pioneered  pretty 
much  over  all  the  State  east  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Mr.  McCauley  accompanies  Rev.  T.  B. 
Houghton  of  the  Parker  church  on  his  health¬ 
seeking  voyage,  first  over  the  great  lakes  from 
Duluth  to  Buffalo  and  then  over  tbe  Atlantic. 
They  expect  to  return  in  about  three  months. 

Unity. — This  is  tbe  name  of  a  new  church 
organization  formed  on  tbe  12th  inst.,  in  a 
school  bouse  eight  miles  west  of  Flandreau  and 
grouped  with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  that  place,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  E.  M. 
Lumm.  it  makes  the  one  hundredth  and  twenty- 
ninth  church  of  tbe  Synod.  It  waa  organize 
with  eighteen  members,  14tb  inst.,  by  a  com¬ 
mission  of  Presbytery,  consisting  of  mvs.  W. 
J.  Hill  of  Huron,  pastor  at  large,  E.  I.  Davies 
of  Brookings  and  Elder  E.  H.  Grant  of  Huron. 
Rev  E.  M  Lumm  and  Elder  I.  B.  Taylor  of 
Flandreau  church  asiist'd,  as  together  they  had 
gathered  tbe  fiock.  Tbiee  elders  were  duly 
ordained.  Tbe  new  organization  is  very  prom¬ 
ising. 

UTAH. 

Ogden.- Tbe  Rev.  Charles  F.  Richardson  is 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
tbe  preaching  services  of  which  are  at  11  and  7 
o'clock.  All  new  comers  to  OgJen,  if  not  iden¬ 
tified  with  any  other  church  or  congregation,  are 
invited  to  “write  your  name  and  address  on  ths 
other  side  of  this  card,  put  it  in  tbe  contribu¬ 
tion  basket  when  it  is  passed,  and  your  name 
will  then  be  added  to  the  ‘Pastor's  Calling 
List.’  ’’  Mr.  Richardson’s  address  is  2,225  Madi¬ 
son  avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  The  significant  motto 
chosen  for  the  “Weekly  Bulletin’’  leafiet  is: 
“This  Church  aims  to  benefit  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  every  possible  way.’’  The  Bulletin  of 
June  12tb  says:  “Six  new  members  Were  re¬ 
ceived  into  this  Church  at  the  communion  ser¬ 
vice  held  last  Sabbath.  This  makes  a  total  of 
168  new  members  received  into  the  Church 
during  tbe  three  and  a  half  years  of  tbe  present 
pastorate;  69  having  been  received  on  ‘Oon- 
fession  of  Faitb,’  and  99  by  certificate.  New 
members  have  baen  received  at  every  communion 
season  and  on  a  dozen  other  different  occasions. 
Tbe  moat  discouraging  thing  in  our  work  here 
is  the  large  losses  by  removals.  Had  we  suffered 
no  losses,  our  membership  would  now  be  301, 
but  during  the  three  and  a  half  years  we  have 
lost  by  removals  139,  so  that  our  resident  roll  is 
now  but  162,  showing  a  net  gain  of  only  29  in 
the  three  and  a  half  years— our  membership  at 
tbe  beginning  of  this  period  being  133.  For 
what  has  been  accomplished,  however,  we  thank 
God  and  take  courage  ’’ 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

New  Orleans. — Tbe  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Assembly  in  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer’s  church,  on 
Lafayette  Square,  was  throughout  harmonious. 
There  was,  however,  one  debate  that  at  times 
became  very  earnest.  Dr.  McPbeeters  of  the 
Synod  of  ^uth  Carolina,  made  a  complaint 
against  his  Synod,  which,  after  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion,  was  not  sustained.  It  appears  that 
some  months  ago  the  Synod  signed  a  petition  to 
the  Government  authorities  asking  for  certain 
methods  of  reform  in  Sabbath  observance.  Dr. 
McPbeeters  and  a  few  others  opposed  tbe  action 
of  Synod  on  tbe  ground,  seemingly,  that  it  was 
not  expedient  and  right  for  a  Church  (jourt  to 
petition  the  Government  in  such  a  matter.  The 
action  of  the  Synod  was  overwhelnaingly  sus¬ 
tained.  The  Executive  Committee  on  “Colored 
Evangelization’’  reported  tbe  securing  of  89.000 
during  the  past  year  for  the  prosecution  of  that 
new  work,  and  recommended  that  815,0(W  be 
raised  this  year.  The  reports  on  Theological 
Seminaries  were  approved  with  little  discussion. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  new 
Hyn  nal  as  early  as  practicable.  The  report  on 
Foreign  Missions  indicated  a  year  of  prosperity; 
155  misaionariee  are  in  tbe  field ;  and  8156,000 
was  the  amount  contributed  by  this  Church  last 
year. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

Lab  Vkgab. — At  its  recent  communion  the 
First  Church  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  individual 
osmmunion  cup  which  had  just  been  adopted  by 
the  congregation.  Thorough  eatiafaction  with 
the  change  was  expressed  by  every  one.  Many 
feel  that  they  can  now  participate  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment  with  security  and  delight.  The  service 
was  furnished  the  Sanitary  Communion  Out¬ 
fit  Company  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  is  very 
pleasing  in  style  and  convenience.  The  church 
has  also  just  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  a 
beautiful  and  very  effective  pipe  organ  built  by 
the  Votey  Company.  This  sumptuous  gift 
comes  from  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Joanua  S.  I^y 
nolds,  a  most  loyal  supporter  of  the  church,  and 
was  prompted  solely  by  his  own  heart  in  the 
desire  to  enrich  the  church  worship.  Miss 
Ruth  Raynolds,  the  daughter  of  the  donor,  is 
the  accomplished  organist  of  the  church,  and 
her  willing  serviree  are  held  in  high  apprecia 
tion.  This  church  is  now  entering  upon  the 
seventh  year  of  the  present  pastorate,  and  has 
just  elected  three  additional  elders  to  its  sessions. 

Raton. — The  congregation  are  rejoicing  in  the 
return  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev,  Thomas  C. 
Moffett,  after  his  six  months’  absence  in  Euro 
pean  travel.  The  church  work  is  showing  new 
vigor  and  enlargement.  A  deep  and  growing 
spiritual  life  has  pervaded  the  church  under  the 
prmnt  iMstorate,  and  the  people  hold  their 
minister  in  the  highest  esteem  and  love.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  William  Boyle,  D.D., 
fornaerly  of  Highland  University,  Kansas,  whose 
ministrations  found  great  acceptance. 
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BOW  THE  FLOWERS  HELP. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  speak  as  often  as  we  should 
of  the  fiowers  that  come  constantly  as  sweet 
messengers  from  the  woods  and  the  fields  and 
the  lovely  country  homes  and  bring  so  much 
cheer  with  them  to  our  workers  as  well  as  to  our 
people. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  fresh  bouquet  on 
Miss  Mayer’s  desk  each  day,  and  to  think  that 
she  has  this  little  reminder  of  the  fresh  coun'ry 
as  she  patiently  listens  to  the  sad  tales  of  her 
visitors,  and  goes  through  all  the  wearisome 
details  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  our  work. 
Often  in  the  hot  summer  days,  when  excursions 
are  going  and  returning,  she  is  detained  in  that 
hot,  stifiing  atmosphere  for  twelve  and  thirteen 
hours,  until  assured  that  the  last  tired  mother 
or  child  is  safely  back  from  her  holiday. 

Each  one  that  enters  the  office  also  gets  a  scent 
of  the  fields  or  the  woods,  which  although  it  may 
be  unfamiliar  is  always  welcome. 

Last  Thursday  a  box  of  beautiful  roses  came 
from  the  "Loving  Service  Circle’’  of  Flushing, 
in  time  for  each  of  the  "Home  Makers"  to  get 
a  bunch  when  they  finished  their  sewing,  a 
delightful  close  of  their  meeting.  It  was  touch 
ing  to  see  how  the  women  eat  and  fondled  and 
smelled  the  lovely  blossoms  with  almost  a  feeling 
of  worship.  "Rich  people’s  fiowers, ’’ as  one 
called  the  deep,  fragrant  Jacqueminots.  An 
other  asked  why  it  was  that  everybody  liked 
roses  the  beet  of  all  flowers.  A  prompt  answer 
came,  that  it  was  "because  they  are  so  scarce,’’ 
another  thought  it  was  because  they  lasted  so 
short  a  time.  Some  had  never  seen  such  fine 
roses,  and  few  had  ever  had  such  a  bunch  to 
take  home  to  their  dingy  rooms. 

How  grateful  we  felt  to  those  who  had  given 
them  this  pleasuie.  Our  Visitor  and  Nurse 
know  how  much  the  flowers  help  them  to  win  a 
welcome  as  they  make  their  rounds,  and  the 
children  are  always  eager  for  them. 

Speaking  of  the  nurie  reminds  us  that  we 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  again  secure  Miss 
Shaw  for  the  summer  months.  She  was  so 
faithful  last  year  and  made  herself  so  beloied 
by  the  people  that  we  are  delighted  to  have  her 
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again.  Also  the  same  generous  friend  wjio  has 
for  several  years  paid  the  nurse’s  salary  has 
again  sent  his  delightful  check  of  a  hundred 
dollars  for  this  purposa.  All  we  need  now  to 
supplement  this  is  a  small  fund  for  medicines, 
nourishment  and  the  little  delicacies  needed  for 
the  sick.  Any  jellies  or  fruit  syrups  or  things 
of  that  nature,  with  old  linen  or  sheets,  pillow 
cases  and  night  dresses  will  also  be  welcome  for 
this  work  which  begins  on  the  first  of  July. 

WILLARD  TEMPLE  FUND. 

The  desire  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  to  make  the  beautiful  Temple  in 
Chicago,  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  devoted 
life  and  work  of  Miss  Frances  G.  Willard,  is 
one  in  which  all  who  knew  and  admired  that 
noble  woman  will  sympathixe.  The  Temple  is 
coobidered  one  of  the  finest  office  buildings  in 
tbe  world,  and  the  hope  of  the  Union  if  they 
secure  it  is  to  make  it  not  only  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  their  own  temperance  organizations,  but 
a  home  for  all  philanthropic  work  of  women. 

The  plan  was  suggested  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  distinguished  philanthropist  and  a 
Central  Committee  was  organised  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  and  patrons: 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Burt,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  Frances 
J.  Barnes,  Vice-Chairman ;  Mrs.  E.  Frances 
Lord,  Recording  Secretary ;  Dr.  Pfaebe  J.  Waite, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  Emilie  D.  Mar 
tin,  for  tbe  Press;  Mies  Mary  H.  Roesiter, 
Business  Manager. 

Patrons — Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
James  B.  Colgate,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 
Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Beebe,  Mrs.  Alfred  K.  Hills, 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Lillard,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome, 
Mias  Kate  Bond,  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell, 
Mrs.  W.  Jennings  Demorest,  Mrs.  Bowles  Col¬ 
gate,  Countess  Di  Brasia,  Hon.  Thomas  L. 
James,  Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  Dr.  Alfred  K. 
Hills,  Mr.  Bowles  Colgate,  Mr.  William  T.  Ward- 
well,  Rev.  E.  S.  Tipple,  Rev.  R  S.  MacArtbur, 


Dr.  I.  K.  Funk,  Rev.  James  B.  Dunn,  Rev.  Dr. 
Payne. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Burt  entered  upon  the  work  of 
raising  this  fund  as  a  legacy  left  to  the  State 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  by  Miss 
Willard  herself;  believing  that  tbe  building  was 
not  only  a  fitting  memorial,  but  that  it  would 
be  a  dire  calamity  should  it  fail  to  be  owned  by 
the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  work. 

Only  one  meeting  of  this  Committee  had  been 
held  when  this  loved  and  efficient  State  Presi¬ 
dent  was  suddenly  summoned  "from  works  to 
rewards,"  making,  as  it  would  seem,  the  memo¬ 
rial  doubly  imperative,  commemorating  also  her 
last  work  on  earth. 

So  the  Committee  is  now  presenting  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  public  through  the  Secular  and  Re- 
ligipus  Press,  and  by  a  systematic  plan  of  can¬ 
vassing.  Of  tbe  t.%0,000  which  Miss  Willard 
was  endeavoring  to  raise  to  secure  the  Temple, 
8200,000  has  been  already  subscribed,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  earnestly  solicited  to  the  1100,000 
still  needed.  All  communications,  subscriptions, 
etc.,  should  be  sent  to  Mirs  Mary  H.  Roesiter, 
Business  Manager.  57  Lexington  avenue.  New 
York  City.  The  fund  will  be  deposited  with 
tbe  Hon.  Thomas  L.  James,  President  Lincoln 
National  Bank,  New  York  City,  who  acts  as 
Treasurer  for  tbe  Committee. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  was  held  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the 
First  Church  on  Monday  morning  last  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  for  licensure,  two  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Mr.  Julius 
A.  Brewer  and  Mr.  William  B.  Bebb.  The  ex¬ 
aminations  of  Mr.  Brewer  were  sustained  and 
be  was  duly  licensed  to  preach  the  Qoapel.  The 
examinations  of  Mr.  Babb  were  all  sustained 
except  that  in  theology.  He  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Shaw, 
tbe  Moderator,  and  Dre.  Gregory  and  Booth. 
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The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  Magnlfloent  Insti* 

tntion  established  in  1868;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  A  Western  Rail¬ 
road.  a  night's  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hours  from 
Buffalo.  Fire  Proof  Main  Build¬ 
ing.  All  modem  improve¬ 
ments;  servloe  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fall,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture. 


Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


in  the  treatment  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gout,  Bright's  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  Circulation, 
etc.,  eto.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

C  204.  Dansville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

BEST  BAKING  POWDER 


Ab  the  origiDhtor  of  Yeast  or  Baking  Powobbs  in  1849,  I  was 
for  many  years  the  largest  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  goods, 
until,  through  the  competition  from  cheap  and  adulterated  articles, 
the  alternative  presented  itself  of  either  offering  a  similar  quality 
of  goods  or  abandoning  the  field.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  for  years 
I  tmve  been  out  of  the  market ;  but  now,  through  a  revulsion  of 
public  sentiment  against  adulterated  goods,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  a 
new  powder,  which  I  have  been  experimenting  with  and  perfect¬ 
ing  during  the  interim. 

I  recommend  this  powder  as  absolutely  pure — it  contains  neither 
alum,  lime,  or  other  injurious  substances,  and  is  unexcelled  by 
any  in  the  market. 

Tbe  illustration  in  this  advertisement  is  a  reduced 
reproduction  oi  a  beautilul  artist’s  proof  etching.  The 
regular  sixe  is  14x28  inches. 

I  will  send  this  Etching  FREE 

upon  receipt  ot  25  Best  Soap  Wrapper  trademarks, 
or  ten  1776  Smp  Powder  trademarks,  or  the  coupons  found  in  the 
cans  of  our  Beet  Baking  Powder.  Enclose  2c.  stamp  for  postage. 

Be  particular  and  use  only  the  following  address : 

••  Dept.  30,”  P.  O.  Box  291 7,  New  York  City 


BE  WISE  I  USE  THE  BEST  !  IT  PAYS  I 
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